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The Job of Getting an Office 


BSERVERS of the antics of those aspiring statesmen who 
nomination for the exalted office of President of the United 
have been of late moving heaven and earth to encompass their 

States can not have failed to wonder at the vast expenditure of 
money which these and other political campaigns involve. Cincin- 
natus, at his plowing, was called to be Dictator at Rome; but in 
these days office is not obtained so easily. A man who sticks to his 
work, making no noise about it, stands little chance of being elected 
to office. It is not enough that the aspiring politician be honest and 
able. He must cultivate the art of publicity. This is generally done 
through campaigns of speechmaking, for which the American 
people have a great fondness. In this way candidates for office 
make themselves and their views known to the public at large. No 
one questions about its being a good way and a thoroughly demo- 
cratic one. But it costs a great deal of money which somebody must 
furnish. Often the candidates themselves are not rich men, and if 
they are to make extensive speaking tours they must have the 
expenses borne wholly or in part by their personal friends and those 
who support the principles which the candidate himself advances. 
If contributions were limited to such sources no sound objection 
could be urged against this method of helping to sound the praises 
of those who aspire to office. There exists a rather well-grounded 
belief, however, that all the contributions are not of this harmless 
nature. Some of them, it is suspected, represent a rather lively hope 
that the beneficiary will, if elected, not be unmindful of the claims 
of those who have helped to make his election possible. And here 
lies the difficulty. 

The direct primary system, whatever its other advantages, has 
increased the cost of getting an office, for not only must the candi- 
date make a long and costly campaign for his election, but for his 
nomination as well. It has been said that in a certain state the 
expenditure of $100,000 would be necessary to insure nomination 
and election to the United States Senate. Candidates speak of 
offers from important financial interests to finance their campaigns. 
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In case of such financing to whom do the men elected owe their 
chief allegiance—to the people, or to the men who furnished the 
money with which to carry on the campaign? 

It may be impossible materially to reduce the cost of such great 
popular ante-convention campaigns as we have just witnessed; but 
considering the vast outlay involved and the danger of abuses aris- 
ing from the system, one might wish for a simple and more eco- 
nomical plan of getting a nomination for the Presidency and for 
other less important offices. Fully comprehending the laudable 
desire of the people to hear and see those asking their suffrages, it 
nevertheless seems a trifle out of place that in order to be elected to 
office a man must quit his duties and go .bout the country for the 
virtual purpose of self-advertisement. 


Great Buying of Luxuries 


ETURNS to the Collector of Internal Revenue at New York 
indicate from the taxes received on luxuries that the consump- 
tion of articles coming within this somewhat vague classifi- 

cation is now at the highest point ever known. Candy, jewelry, 
furs and automobiles are well at the top of such a list, but it is said 
that the greatest revenue is being derived from the tax on sales of 
ice cream sodas and other articles which are taxed a modest amount. 
In either case the tax seems to have little or no effect in diminishing 
consumption. 

The large sales of articles of the character indicated are due in 
the first instance, of course, to the general prosperity existing 
throughout the country. Steady work at high wages has given to 
the people a buying power which they never had before. But, in 
addition to this factor in increasing the consumption of what are 
ordinarily styled luxuries. another important one has been at work. 
Many people for the first time in their lives have suddenly found 
themselves in the ranks of those able to indulge their luxurious 
tastes, and the long enforced abstinence has given them an appetite 
not easily satisfied. But, as in the case of the small boy whose inva- 
sion of the household pantry gives him command of an unlimited 
supply of jam, this freshness of appetite must fail in the long rur, 
although there is some truth in the view that the possession of one 
luxury gives rise to the desire for another. Measurably, however, 
it will be found that, the sense of novelty having worn off, the 
— for a great many things at first regarded as luxuries will 
all off. 

Tradesmen are sometimes blamed for catering to the luxurious 
tastes of the people, but they probably act upon the principle of 
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selling those things which require least effort to dispose of and at 
the same time offer the greatest profit. 

Should an industrial crisis follow the present somewhat artificial 
era of prosperity, many persons who have suddenly grown accus- 
tomed to the use of luxuries would find the sudden deprivation of 
them a great hardship. Perhaps in an ideal state of society the 
first concern would be to assure the necessaries of life to all who 
are industrious. That some who have been industrious have lacked 
such necessaries while others who are idle have not only had them 
but a superabundance of luxuries shows that we have not yet 
achieved this ideal state. Curiously enough, in endeavoring to 
redress this inequality through taxation, we seem to have hit the 
consumer of ice cream sodas harder than the buyer of furs, automo- 
biles and jewelry, which is but another exemplification of the well- 
known fact that taxation schemes often fail in accomplishing what 
they intended. 


Depreciation in the Value of Government 


Bonds 


EW low records were made recently in the prices of the 
United States bonds issued to finance our operations in the 
recent war, and the depreciation in the prices of these securi- 

ties has gone so far as to call forth criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s policy in abolishing the differential rate which formerly 
existed in regard to the discount of loans secured by Government 
obligations. 

There are, however, several factors besides the one mentioned 
which have operated to bring down the prices of these bonds. Al- 
though nobody questions the solvency of the United States or doubts 
in the least that the bonds will be taken care of at maturity, the 
policy of free spending on the part of the Government certainly 
does not tend to enhance the public credit. But there is also a fur- 
ther reason why the bonds decline in price. The interest rate which 
they bear is so low compared with other high-grade securities that 
holders of the Government bonds are tempted to sell them and 
reinvest in other good securities which offer a higher yield. Then 
there is the insistent demand for capital and credit in industry—a 
demand which the banks are experiencing increasing difficulty in 
meeting—and manufacturers and merchants are probably com- 
pelled in many instances to part with some of their Liberty Bonds. 
Small holders who could not complete payments on their subscrip- 
tions, or who preferred to obtain cash for present expenditures, 
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have thrown considerable lots of the bonds upon the market and 
thus further depressed the price. 

So far as the Government can now do anything to restore the 
value of Liberty Bonds this can only be done through a careful 
economy which would improve the general credit. The other condi- 
tions which have tended to depress the prices of these securities may 
improve in the course of time. They may, however, grow worse 
and exercise a still more unfavorable influence than heretofore. 
We can only hope for the best. 

To conduct the financial operations incident to our participation 
in the great war was no easy task. Those who conducted these 
operations may have done as well as any one else could. Some 
question was raised at the time of the issue of the bonds as to the 
adequacy of the rate of interest. This rate was high enough to 
enable the bonds to be floated with the aid of the high tide of patri- 
otic fervor which then prevailed; but now that this stimulation is 
lacking, the bonds have reached their natural level. Should general 
financial conditions improve they will doubtless show a recovery 
in price, and it is likely that the low prices will stimulate a buying 
movement among conservative investors who have always shown a 
strong preference for Government bonds even though carrying a 
low rate of interest. And it must not be forgotten that at recent 
prices the bonds offer a very attractive return. 

Should the Government have to put out a new issue of bonds in 
the near future, the low prices of existing issues could not fail to 
exercise grave concern. 
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A Foreign Finance Corporation of 
Adequate Size 


MA* good reasons exist for wishing that when corporations 
are formed under the new Edge Law for the purpose of 
financing foreign trade that they will be large enough to 
assure their success. In the first place the financing to be done is of 
such magnitude that it would require a great many corporations of 
minimum capital to do anything really effective. Furthermore, 
some doubts may be properly expressed as to the strength and effi- 
ciency of a multiplicity of small Edge Law corporations. While 
it may be true enough that the strength and efficiency of financial 
institutions are not always in proportion to their magnitude, that is 
nevertheless the general rule. 
If we are to have a really effective Edge Law corporation, whose 
operations shall be commensurate with the interests involved, its 
capital should be large enough to assure safety and breadth of activi- 
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ties, while the personnel should be such as to command public con- 
fidence. 

Whether the best plan would be to organize a single large cor- 
poration, with a capital perhaps as high as $1,000,000, or to organ- 
ize three or four corporations, with a smaller capital, and designed 
to operate in the various sections of the country is a question to be 
determined. On some grounds, if sectional jealousies could be 
obviated, it would seem preferable to have the single large corpora- 
tion, though some difficulties in its organization and management 
must be frankly recognized. These may not be found insuperable, 
however. 

The kernel of the matter is right here: to get the funds on which 
to operate on the scale necessary, the interest of the general public 
as investors in the debentures of the corporation must be enlisted. 
This can be done through a large organization better than through 
a number of small ones. 

Since the country has not yet tried the new law, these statements 
may be regarded as mere guesses; but they would seem to have the 
weight of authority on their side. 

Very likely a number of movements to organize corporations 
under the new law will develop. Would it not be for the general 
welfare if those concerned in such movements would meet and com- 
pare notes and see if their efforts can not be united toward the for- 
mation of one strong Edge Law Corporation? Should this one 
be successful, others may be formed, either larger or smaller, accord- 
ing as experience may suggest. 


Easing of the Credit Situation 


HE recent meeting in Washington of the Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve Board only served to emphasize the 
policy which the Federal Reserve Banks inaugurated some 

time ago with the object of easing the credit strain. This policy is 
being gradually applied by the banks of the country in the hope 
that the necessary results may be reached without serious shock to 
productive and commercial interests. One obstacle in the way of 
this is the congestion in transportation. Merchants and manufac- 
turers who can not promptly move their goods to market can hardly 
be expected to have the means with which to reduce their bank loans. 
The banks will not fail to take note of this difficulty and exercise 
the necessary forbearance. 

There has existed such a frantic desire to spend money that the 
banks have found it absolutely necessary to impose salutary restric- 
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tions upon credit extension. We are face to face with a situation 
not unlike that which prevailed in the war period when credit, mate- 
rials and transportation had to be used for the things deemed most 
essential, and the rationing of the use of some commodities has 
begun already. 

It would be much pleasanter and also much better in other ways 
if the community would itself impose the necessary checks upon 
expenditure; but much preaching to this effect has been going on 
for a long while without much evidence of its effectiveness. The 
check can no longer be postponed, and the situation is relieved. 
Those who may feel the pinch will have to bear it as cheerfully as 
they may. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the banks will act with the 
greatest caution in imposing this restrictive policy so as to entail 
a minimum of hardship. Indeed, the legitimate necessary industries 
of the country will be granted credit facilities much as heretofore. 
But some others less necessary will have to slow down a little. 








ANKIND, after centuries of failure, are still upon 

the eve of a thoroughly constitutional millennium. 
Since we have explored the maze so long without result, 
it follows, for poor human reason, that we cannot have to 
explore much longer; close by must be the center, with 
a champagne luncheon and a piece of ornamental water. 
How if there were no center at all, but just one alley after 
another, and the whole world a labyrinth without end or 


issue ? ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





















































Credit Danger Signals 


By Meredith Wood 


ACK of familiarity with many of 
the common danger signals of 
credit work appears to be one of 

the chief failings of all credit men to- 
day. As I think of the numerous mis- 
takes and blunders that are being made 
in these times of over-extension of 
credit, I cannot help remembering a 
story I once read in “Tit-Bits” telling 
of the mistake a blundering reporter 
made because of his lack of familiarity 
with some of the common quotations. 
He had been given the assignment of 
covering a rather involved talk by a 
college professor on the life of Milton, 
and much to his surprise had been get- 
ting along very well until the speaker 
began to quote from some of Milton’s 
poems, and came to the following from 
“L’Allegro”’ : 


“But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne.” 


The reporter deputed to “take him 
down” was in despair. He could not 
make head nor tail of this mysterious 
utterance. But following the sound as 
far as possible, he seized his pen and 
produced the following, which much to 
the horror of the professor appeared in 
the report of the speech in the news- 
napers the next day: 


“But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven she crept and froze her 
knee.” 


Just as the reporter’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the familiar quotation caused 
him to make rather a bad blunder, so 
our lack of knowledge of the ordinary 
credit danger signals to-day is causing 
many credit men to make blunders in 
judging credit risks which are often 
extremely serious. For it is quite an 
evident fact, as commercial failures are 
beginning to increase, that the average 
credit man is not sufficiently cautious 
and is too prone to overlook some of the 
most obvious credit danger signals 
which, if heeded in time, would un- 


doubtedly save him considerable em- 
barrassment. Taking chances in these 
days of large capital and lavish spend- 
ing is all too frequent, and it is highly 
important that the credit man devote 
his full time to becoming familiar with 
the common danger signals which, be- 
fore any business failure occurs, always 
give unmistakable warning of what may 
happen. The account given of the 
ever-alert credit sense of one of our 
well-known American bankers is quite 
pertinent at this time. This banker had 
been purchasing at frequent intervals 
for his institution the commercial paper 
of a large and supposedly prosperous 
trade house, regarding it as a prime 
banking investment. The latest ma- 
turity of the company’s note had been 
properly liquidated several months be- 
fore, and the local broker had offered 
him a substantial amount of the con- 
cern’s paper again, which he now held 
under option, and was considering buy- 
ing. Quite accidentally he happened to 
run across something which many other 
men would have passed over without 
very much thought, in view of the com- 
pany’s generally strong and well-estab- 
lished reputation: he found that one of 
his depositors, who had been selling the 
concern in question in small amounts, 
had received quite unexpectedly the 
company’s note for a small bill amount- 
ing to two or three hundred dollars. 
The banker learned of this and imme- 
diately sent the paper back to the 
broker. “We loan no concern which has 
to pay for its minor bills by giving its 
note,” he said. It was simply a slight 
bit of warning, the single flash of a red 
flag, which his keen credit sense de- 
tected at once. Eight months later the 
company in question closed its doors 
and failed. 

This is simply one example of a dan- 
ger signal in credit work. The chief 
trouble with business in this country to- 
day is that we are still in the pioneer 
stage and that credit danger signals are 
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not clearly defined. Questionable prac- 
tices have not been boldly proclaimed 
as questionable, and there has been too 
great a hesitancy in calling a spade a 
spade. The Credit Business is still 
new. Fifteen years ago there was 
hardly any such thing as a Credit De- 
partment. To-day it is only in the 
process of development. What we need 
most is an explanation of principles, a 
clear analysis by the various credit men 
in each line of business what the par- 
ticular signs of the times are in each 
one of their several trades. What is 
regarded as a sound credit principle in 
one line of business may not apply at 
all in another. The giving of notes for 
merchandise, for instance, is still in 
evidence in some trades, as in the raw 
silk industry, with tobacco packers and 
dealers, with the manufacturers of ag- 
ricultural implements and with jobbers 
in newly populated sections of the coun- 
try—in these businesses it is not regard- 
ed as a sign of weakness. Yet in most 
staple lines of trade this practice is 
entirely wiped out and its appearance 
is immediately a danger signal—a sign 
that the company in question lacks 
working capital and needs ready cash. 
Especially is this true if the house giv- 
ing its note to meet an obligation is 
accustomed to borrow through its bank- 
ing connections or sell its paper on the 
open market—one reason that lines of 
accommodation are extended is in order 
that the borrower may take advantage 
of cash discounts in settling his obliga- 
tions, and if he gives his note in pay- 
ment of a debt, it is a tangible evidence 
at once that he is not making use of this 
privilege. Yet how are we to know 
what is a true danger signal, whether 
a principle that applies in the grocery 
trade is equally applicable in the hard- 
ware business? The only way we can 
learn is by experience and study, and 
where we don’t know, steering the mid- 
dle course. The old axiom of “Hasten 
slowly” is a good one. Conservatism 
is quite the most essential quality in the 
Credit Man of to-day, just as Over- 
extension of Credit and Inadequate 
Capital are our two greatest National 
Vices. 
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Just at the present time this coyntry 
is in rather a critical stage. We have 
just passed through an era of prosper- 
ity: the War; for, that business people 
made money and that trade flourished 
during the years 1914 to 1919 is un- 
questioned. Credit has been freely ex- 
tended with the minimum of misplaced 
trust. The margins of profit have been 
large, the volume of business enormous. 
We are just now beginning to see the 
other side of the silver cloud. Prices 
are sky-high, commercial failures are 
beginning to increase, liquid capital is 
scarce, bank reserves are greatly de- 
pleted, interest rates are excessive, call 
money can be obtained only at a tre- 
mendous premium. During the month 
of February of this year the liabilities 
of bankrupt concerns amounted to 
$11,000,000, as compared with $8,300,- 
000 for January, $7,800,000 for No- 
vember and $7,100,000 for October. 
During the month of March failures are 
said to have been running up into a still 
larger volume. The fact that the num- 
ber of failures increased during Feb- 
ruary is particularly significant, for 
usually during that month they decrease 
after difficulties have been smoothed out 
in January. The signs of the time 
seem to point out that something may 
happen, how large or how small none of 
us knows. But it would appear that if 
ever business men were to tread cau- 
tiously and heed the customary danger 
signals, this is the time. 

Just prior to the panic of 1907 there 
was one old axiomatic danger signal 
waving its flag which many companies 
failed to heed: Don’t overbuy. Compa- 
nies stocked up their warehouses with 
goods, thinking that the excessive de- 
mand would continue and not realizing 
that times are not always prosperous 
and prices may fall. When the crash 
came, there was of course only one re- 
sult: companies that carried large in- 
ventories bought at high prices were 
forced to sell at a heavy loss, and many 
of them were completely ruined by the 
sudden fall in commodity values. Is 4 
somewhat similar condition of affairs 
possible now? The majority of state- 
ments which one analyzes are carrying 
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abnormally heavy inventories. Not 
long ago I saw the statement of a knit- 
ting mill that had a larger stock of mer- 
chandise on hand than its total volume 
of annual sales for the previous year! 
True, a good part of this inventory was 
covered by advance orders, but then 
look back over the lists in 1907 and see 
how many firms which had given orders 
in advance cancelled them when the 
crash came and refused to accept the 
goods. 

An example of how the totally un- 
expected may happen in the matter of 
inventory was furnished a little over 
a year ago in the case of a number of 
concerns manufacturing oil well sup- 
plies. During the summer of 1918 a 
good many companies in this line con- 
tracted in advance for a heavy stock of 
merchandise, due to the uncertainty of 
deliveries by the mills. Many of these 
in June, July and August contracted 
for fall deliveries of material which or- 
dinarily they could not possibly have 
received before well on into 1919. In 
November the armistice was suddenly 
declared and the war came to an un- 


expected end. Relieved of their gov- 
ernment contracts, the mills immediate- 
ly released a vast bulk of goods upon 


manufacturers of oil well supplies 
which was totally unexpected and 
under normal conditions would never 
have been delivered at that time. I 
know of one concern that received close 
on to a million dollars worth of goods. 
The company was forced to accept the 
stock and ran up a heavy debt, its 
statement appearing with large inven- 
tory and notes payable items—a poor 
current ratio. So in analyzing a state- 
ment to-day the credit man should pay 
particular attention to this first danger 
signal—an_ overly large inventory. 
Does the company carry a reserve for 
stock depreciation and has it taken its 
inventory at the lowest figure—cost, or 
market, if lower than cost? How quick 
a turn-over does the stock compared 
with the total sales indicate? 

Too often in analyzing a statement 
the Credit Man will pay attention to 
only one thing—the current ratio, that 
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is, the relative proportion of quick as- 
sets to quick debt. If the old, time- 
worn “two for one” proportion is in 
evidence, the statement is considered 
sufficiently analyzed and the company’s 
credit deemed firmly established. It is 
quite true that the ability of a company 
to show on its statement a substantial 
excess of current assets over current 
liabilities is very important; in fact, 
quite the most essential thing for ordi- 
nary purposes. But we must remember 
that in looking over any set of figures 
it is necessary to view them as a whole, 
rather than compare only one or two 
groups and rest our entire decision on 
the results of the showing made by 
these few. By confining our analysis 
to only one phase of credit showing we 
may completely overlook some very im- 
portant danger signal, with what pos- 
sible result no one can tell. 

One point of especial importance to- 
day is the relative size of a company’s 
plant compared to its net worth. Dur- 
ing the war a great many concerns, 
stimulated by unheard of orders and 
vast increases in volume of business, in- 
creased the size of their plants rapidly 
to keep up with the very heavy demand. 
Spurred on by rising prices, continued 
demand and expectation of increasingly 
large profits, all available liquid capital 
was rapidly thrust into additional ex- 
penditures for plant in order that 
greater production might result. Ex- 
treme optimism as to the continuance 
of demand led to too great outlays in 
fixed assets. The possible, and at the 
present time very probable, danger is 
quite obvious: a cessation in demand 
and falling off in prices will leave the 
companies in question with the greater 
portion of their assets completely tied 
up in machinery, buildings, etc., and 
with a comparatively small net working 
capital. In looking over the statement 
the other day of a corporation manu- 
facturing tractors, farm implements, 
etc., I noticed very substantial increases 
in plant—during the war the company 
had manufactured for the Allied 
Armies a great many caterpillar tanks 
branching out from its main line of ag- 
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ricultural implements into this field) 
and, to handle this business, expendi- 
tures of over $2,000,000 had been in- 
vested in plant. When the war stopped 
quite naturally the orders for additional 
tanks began to decrease rapidly with 
the result that ordinarily the company 
might very well have been faced with a 
serious problem: how to keep the new 
factories busy turning out goods. As it 
happened, in this case, the company 
was protected by the fact that the 
Government itself had completely 
financed during the war the new addi- 
tions to plant, thus forestalling any pos- 
sible loss on the part of the concern. 
If this had not been the case the com- 
pany might very well have found itself 
in a top heavy financial condition 
—and this despite the fact that at the 
present time there appears to be a 
very substantial demand for farm im- 
plements and tractors, not only in 
domestic circles but also in the export- 
ing line to foreign countries. Of course 
there are certain types of business in 
which continued increase in plant seems 
warranted: Southern cotton mills, paper 
and pulp manufacturers, and manufac- 
turers of oil well supplies, for instance. 
The extreme scarcity of cotton goods, 
the heavy oil booms, and the demand 
for paper which will apparently far ex- 
ceed the supply for some time to come 
are tangible reasons for this. Every 
newspaper in the country has been 
forced to curtail its number of issues 
because it cannot obtain enough paper. 
No cotton mill in the South but has 
reported huge dividends earned during 
the past fifteen months, more orders 
than it can fill and seemingly little 
prospect of a cessation in demand. 
What manufacturer of oil well supplies 
could not increase his sales by fifty per 
cent. if only he were able to raise suffi- 
cient capital for a substantial increase 
in plant? But in many other lines, the 
case is entirely different: “War Babies,” 
mushroom concerns that have sprung up 
on the sudden tide of seeming prosperi- 
ty, are the ones to be watched closely. 
It is these that are beginning to make 
the list of commercial failures grow. 
An addition to plant, outwardly a sign 
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of prosperity and increased volume of 
business, may well become decidedly the 
opposite. Instead of enlarged orders 
and growing sales we may find a grad- 
ual deflation of an already unwarranted 
demand, with the result that the com- 
pany is left stranded, over-extended 
and bloated in capital assets, and lack- 
ing the much-needed motive power of 
sufficient liquid funds to carry it along. 

Hypothecation of accounts has al- 
ways been a very evident danger signal. 
Its chief menace lies in its secrecy, the 
fact that we regard a company’s Ac- 
counts Receivable as good for their face 
value, when actually they are pledged 
away and on liquidation may not repre- 
sent anything. It is not the fact that 
a company is pledging its most liquid 
asset that is bad business (which you 
so often hear asserted) for if that were 
so, then a company that discounted its 
perfectly good trade acceptances at its 
local bank would be guilty of just as 
bad business. Borrowing from one’s 
banking connection, then secretly pledg- 
ing one’s accounts on the side in order 
to obtain more funds, is quite obviously 
a breach of faith and indication of lack 
of working capital at the same time. 
Just at the present time, when money 
is extremely tight and it is hard to ob- 
tain ready funds, the practice of hy- 
pothecating accounts has cropped out in 
a great many credit risks and is de- 
cidedly a condition to be watched out 
for. Among the users of textiles, for 
instance, the practice is very much on 
the increase just now and should be 
particularly scrutinized by the credit 
men of the wholesale textile houses. 
From these latter we learn of evidences 
of dealings between the buyers and dis- 
count brokers. It is stated that this 
condition applies especially to the small 
manufacturers of garments. In some 
instances, apparently, the companies in 
question have opened up accounts with 
out-of-town depositaries in order to 
conceal from their local banking con- 
nections their relations with the brokers. 
The fact that money is so tight at the 
present time and that liquid capital is 
so scarce quite naturally exaggerates 
any previous inclination that a concern 
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may have had at any time to pledge its 
accounts. It is quite an obvious fact 
that during the past eight or nine 
months this condition has not been re- 
lieved and bank reserves have been get- 
ting thinner. There has been a slight 
easing up in the tension recently but 
one wonders if this is more than a tem- 
porary relaxation. To quote from 
Moody’s Weekly Review as of March 
4: “The pith of the matter is that in 
the very season when bank reserves 
ought to increase because of the passing 
of the crop movement and of the relaxa- 
tion of mercantile business—they have 
actually decreased from 16.25 per cent. 
to 14.32 per cent. The decrease in re- 
serves would be equally large and in- 
deed a little larger if this cash were 
proportioned to deposits only, instead 
of to deposits plus circulating notes. 
From October 10 to February 13, the 
amount of Federal notes outstanding in- 
creased from $2,741,684,000 to $2,959,- 
087,000; and yet during this period our 
banks, including the Federal Reserve 
system, lost cash to the extent of $137,- 
000,000.” During the month of Febru- 
ary, when normally bank reserves 
should reach their maximum for the en- 
tire year, they have actually declined, 
and according to Moody’s report, “the 
amount of the decline exceeds the 
amount by which they should have ad- 
vanced.” 

In these days of excessive govern- 
mental taxation, the statement of every 
business concern should show a Reserve 
for Income and Excess Profits Taxes. 
Very often this reserve will amount up 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and as it is a quick liability, it is 
naturally extremely essential that it be 
carried on the statement. When a Re- 
serve for Federal Taxes is not carried, 
there is usually some reason for it. 
Very probably it is because the com- 
pany indicates on its statement a rather 
weak current ratio and does not wish 
to reduce the ratio to a still smaller 
size by including in the liabilities a tax 
reserve. Not long ago the statement 
of a house that is offering its paper on 
the open market appeared showing ob- 
viously this condition of affairs. Its ra- 
3 
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tio of quick assets to debt for 1918 had 
been very much more favorable than the 
1919 ratio. A, substantial reserve 
amounting to about $300,000 had been 
carried in the 1918 figures. As no re- 
serve appeared on the 1919 statement 
the only thing that could be assumed 
was that the company had concluded 
that by simply omitting this item alto- 
gether, its absence would perhaps be 
overlooked and the ratio would benefit 
accordingly. But a company practicing 
such a policy should realize that this 
very fact of attempted concealment will 
often hurt it much more than any open- 
faced policy of admitting a heavier debt. 
Any concern which has a large Federal 
tax bill to pay during the year and 
which fails to give some evidence on its 
statement of the impending debt, is ob- 
viously not showing its true financial 
condition to the public. 

Abnormal conditions in foreign ex- 
change have undoubtedly had a far- 
reaching, if sometimes hidden, effect on 
every industry in the country. Quite 
naturally the people who have felt the 
strain most have been the exporters. 
The downward trend of foreign money 
values during the past year has ren- 
dered entirely ‘speculative various busi- 
ness transactions which before the war 
were operated on a perfectly normal 
and secure basis. The credit man 
should remember that speculation in 
any business dealing is decidedly a dan- 
ger signal—enter the element of chance 
and exit the possibility of a good credit 
risk. Reports indicate that exporters 
in the textile trades find themselves in 
rather a precarious position at the 
present time, especially the smaller and 
less firmly established houses. Ex- 
porters need large capital to finance 
their current transactions, and in the 
present days of tight money and inade- 
quate working resources the little dealer 
finds himself often in a decidedly em- 
barrassing situation. But recently we 
read in the newspapers of receivership 
proceedings being instituted against a 
large New York exporting concern. 
Already a number of smaller firms have 
gone to the wall. Isn’t there here a 
very evident danger sign? The crux of 
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the matter is this: Exporters generally 
make their purchases on ten day terms; 
yet they do not realize on the results of 
their sales abroad in less than seventy 
days and often are forced to wait as 
long as six months before the foreign 
compensation comes in. What is the 
result? The exporter necessarily is 
compelled to have large capital at his 
command in order to finance but the or- 
dinary business dealings, and frequently 
has to strain his credit to the limit to 
bridge the gap intervals between for- 
eign payments. Moreover, the every- 
day fluctuations in the foreign ex- 
change rates simply tend to heighten the 
tension. The buyer abroad, knowing 
that tomorrow or the next day may 
bring him a more favorable rate in ex- 
change values, is very much inclined to 
put off paying his bill until tomorrow 
or the next day in the hope that he 
may thus secure more favorable terms 
in money values. Also, bank advances 
against drafts, documents, etc., are gen- 
erally for about six per cent. of the 
amount involved. The difference of 
forty per cent. the exporter himself has 
to provide—where is the little man, 
with money tied up in accounts receiv- 
able abroad, to get sufficient funds? 
Then another situation that has to be 
faced results when the buyer abroad is 
unzble to make payment or refuses the 
goods. Transportation back is an ex- 
pensive matter—nine cases out of ten 
the exporter has to locate some other 
foreign buyer who will take the goods 
off his hands. If he does discover a 
new purchaser, new terms involving an 
additional wait for payment must be 
extended to him, with the possibility of 
the seemingly endless cycle being re- 
peated again. 

Quite obviously the exporter finds 
himself to-day in a position requiring 
very careful going. What must be the 
credit man’s viewpoint, who is loaning 
his institution’s money to finance him? 

The recent strike of workingmen in 
the New Bedford textile mills has 
brought out very clearly another cardi- 
nal point in the judging of any credit 
risk to-day: the status of labor condi- 
tions in the industry under scrutiny. 
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The strike in the mills just mentioned 
has threatened to spread over all New 
England and tie up completely the tex- 
tile manufacturing industry in the East. 
Strikers are demanding increases in pay 
varying from seventeen to fifty per cent. 
Production of cloth at the present time 
in these mills is practically at a stand- 
still. What effect will this labor erup- 
tion have upon the concerns in question, 
if stretched out over an extended period 
of time, and how far reaching will be 
its influence upon textile houses making 
their purchases from these mills? Only 
organizations who have gone through 
the sufferings of a strike and seen a 
year’s earnings go by the board in the 
course of a few weeks’ time, can answer 
this question. The result of a general 
labor walk-out is often to cripple per- 
manently an industry and its interested 
trade organizations. No credit man can 
consider a risk safe until he has care- 
fully looked into the labor situation in 
question, and definitely determined the 
possibility of a walk-out. 

“Does the company take advantage of 
the discount offered?” In twenty-four 
cases out of twenty-five that will be the 
first question asked by a credit man 
about a credit risk. It is such a stock 
question and the reason for it being 
asked is so obvious that little comment 
is needed. Invariable discounters of 
bills are seldom poor credit risks. 
Meeting one’s obligations on the short- 
est and most advantageous terms on the 
face indicates ready funds and good 
financing. The strongest houses are 
usually the most reliable discounters. 
Slow pay and obligations allowed to run 
over-due are immediate danger signals, 
suggesting either inadequate working 
capital or lack of realization of the 
moral responsibility assumed when in- 
curring a debt. Yet simply to lay down 
the general principle that all business 
houses should take advantage of cash 
discounts where offered is not a suffi- 
ciently definite rule for thorough credit 
analysis. It is a fact that in some lines 
the discount privilege is offered and few 
houses make use of it. In other busi- 
nesses where the privilege is extended, 
ninety per cent. of the tradespeople 
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take the discount on the shortest terms. 
Quite obviously here is something that 
the credit man should investigate. In 
the former case little or nothing is indi- 
cated if the house under scrutiny fails 
to discount its bills. In the latter an 
immediate danger signal is presented: 
why, if ninety per cent. of the other 
tradespeople can take the discount, is 
the subject company unable to do like- 
wise? Quite room for further thought 
and investigation, obviously. It is 
therefore necessary for us to be as defi- 
nite as possible and run over a few of 
the leading trades in which we have 
learned of some well-defined customs 
regarding the discount privilege. In 
the wholesale grocery business, for in- 
stance, grocers in a majority of cases 
make use of the discount privilege. It 
is claimed, in fact, that a grocer’s profits 
during a year generally depend upon 
his ability to take advantage of the dis- 
count, and if he is unable to make use 
of this privilege he will find little ac- 
cruing to him in the way of net profits. 
Here, then, is a danger signal for this 
type of industry: does the wholesale 
groceryman discount his bills? If not, 
why not? Where are his profits coming 
from? As to retail grocers, it is stated 
that a large percentage, in many cases 
over fifty per cent., take advantage of 
the cash discount. Again, in the hard- 
ware line, as far as the jobber is con- 
cerned, the same rule appears to apply. 
It is stated that the hardware jobber 
generally discounts his bills and that 
his net profits consist to a considerable 
amount of the funds saved by earned 
discounts. In this line, then, the man 
who fails to follow the established cus- 
tom of discounting must be failing from 
some definite cause, probably scarcity of 
ready cash and the running of his busi- 
ness on a narrow margin of leeway. 
In still another line of business, that of 
dealers in mill supplies and machine 
tools, we are informed that quite an- 
other custom prevails and that the per- 
centage of dealers’ customers who dis- 
count their bills is proportionately 
small, apparently only about one-third 
taking advantage of the privilege. In 
this connection the “Federal Reserve 
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Bulletin” of February, 1920, also 
throws an interesting sidelight on the 
offering of the discount by manufactur- 
ers of mill supplies and machine tools: 
“Machine tools, on the other hand, are 
sold by many of the large manufactur- 
ers on terms of net 30 days. It is stated 
from several sources that discounts 
given are largely by the newer and 
smaller manufacturers, possessing less 
financial strength, and therefore less de- 
sirous of having capital tied up in re- 
ceivables, but who after several years 
discontinue the same.’ The rubber 
goods industry also presents some inter- 
esting statistics. It is stated that regu- 
lar terms by manufacturers on tires are 
five per cent. 10th proximo, and that 
from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 
of the accounts are paid by the 10th 
proximo as stipulated. Apparently the 
small garage dealer presents the great- 
est credit risk and is the slowest pay; 
one estimate states, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, that ninety- 
five per cent. of jobbers and sixty-five 
per cent. of dealers take advantage of 
the discount. Again we quote from the 
“Federal Reserve Bulletin’: ‘As 
would be expected, the percentage of 
discounters on mechanical goods, drug- 
gists’ sundries, and insulated wire is 
stated to be considerably less than on 
tires. One manufacturer states that 
buyers of mechanical .goods in general 
do not discount, as the average purchase 
is small and the discount not large 
enough to be an incentive. More than 
half of the footwear customers (rubbers, 
etc.) are reported to anticipate.” In 
the spice industry, terms of sale by im- 
porters and jobbers are one-half per 
cent., seven days, net thirty, and it is 
said that the discount privilege is gen- 
erally made use of by purchasers. In 
the sale of confectionery by manufac- 
turers to wholesalers, fifty per cent. of 
the purchases are generally said to be 
discounted, although apparently New 
York State manufacturers estimate that 
from seventy to eighty per cent. of their 
customers discount their obligations. In 
the tobacco industry, terms of 2/10/60 
by manufacturers and jobbers of cig- 
arettes, snuff, plug, twist, smoking and 
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chewing tobacco, etc., are said to be dis- 
counted by dealers in practically all 
cases. In the meat-packing industry, it 
is stated that sugar-cured meats, such 
as ham and bacon, are sold sometimes 
on terms of one-half per cent., 10 days, 
net 30, although actually buyers seldom 
take advantage of the discount. In the 
ease of the sale of gasoline and kero- 
sine, it appears that while terms are 
generally net 30 days, in the midcon- 
tinent field a discount of one per cent. 
for payment is customary and prac- 
tically all buyers discount their bills, 
the customers who take thirty days be- 
ing generally regarded as undesirable. 

From these few examples we are able 
to learn how essential it is for the credit 
man to know the trade to which he is 
lending his institution’s money, and 
how easy it is for him to pass by un- 
awares some common danger signal, sim- 
ply because that particular sign does 
not happen to be a danger signal in an- 
other line of business with which he is 
more familiar. 

In recent months a problem that has 
seriously affected the country’s produc- 
tion has been the acute car shortage 
and the numerous railroad embargoes 
holding up the deliveries of both fin- 
ished goods and raw materials. In cer- 
tain cases mills have had to shut down 
completely because of inability to se- 
cure a sufficient supply of raw material. 
During the month of March conditions 
in New England were particularly bad, 
with goods piling up in the manufac- 
turing towns and the amount of trans- 
portation to move them totally inad- 
equate. In Boston it is reported that 
approximately $100,000,000 worth of 
Egyptian cotton was tied up because of 
a port strike and certain governmental 
requirements regarding fumigation 
which prevented the prompt moving of 
the goods. In the iron and steel indus- 
tries and among producers of coal and 
coke, widespread apprehension is also 
evidenced because of the continued 
shortage in cars and the enforced scal- 
ing down in production. In the brick 
industry reports indicate that in certain 
instances plants are running only fifty 
per cent. of capacity because of the lack 
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of available transportation. Through- 
out the Middle-Western states the 
shortage has especially been felt in the 
moving of wheat and corn from the 
farms and the interior elevators, and in 
Federal Reserve district number 9 it 
is reported that approximately 60,000 
cars are needed to move what is left of 
last season’s crop in the grain growing 
districts. Similar reports regarding the 
car shortage from lumber mill owners, 
dealers in building material supplies and 
exporters indicate that inadequate trans- 
portation is having a serious effect upon 
the prosperity of innumerable industries 
throughout the country. 

It is very important, then, for the 
Credit Man to ask himself these ques- 
tions in judging a credit risk in whick 
the problem for car shortage may be in- 
volved: How far from the base of raw 
materials is this company? How close 
to the market for its finished product? 
Is the base of fuel supply close at hand? 
What are the expenses of transporta- 
tion? 

It is also well to remember that rail- 
road embargoes and car shortages affect 
not only the business industry itself 
but are liable to place a direct burden 
upon the industry’s banking connec- 
tions. Goods in transit must be financed 
by somebody, either by the buyer or the 
seller, according to the terms of sale. 
It often happens, however, that neither 
of these two has the necessary working 
capital with which to tide over the de- 
lay while the goods are held up, with 
the result that the banker is forced to 
yield to requests for more accommoda- 
tion, and himself assumes the burden 
of carrying the proposition along. A 
tie-up in the system of railroad trans- 
portation can mean only one thing: a 
slowing up in the turnover of merchan- 
dise and increased demands for credit 
accommodation by the parties con- 
cerned. This fact alone calls for 
cautious treading by any banking 
credit man. 

In considering the various danger 
signals with which we seem to be faced 
at the present time, one cannot help 
wondering just what they all portend 
and where they are leading us. What 
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does it all mean? What are we coming 
to? Is the credit bubble which is being 
puffed higher and higher some day go- 
ing to burst? These are questions 
which seem to be on everybody’s lips 
and to which we are all looking for 
some sort of an answer. 

Probably there is no one in business 
to-day who is enough of a prophet to 
give even a fairly accurate answer. 
Changes in the world’s financial position 
have been so startling in the last six 
years that we can only realize how fu- 
tile it is to state positively that certain 
things will or cannot happen. Most of 
us believe that a panic such as we had 
in 1907 cannot again come to pass. 
Runs on banks and a rush by depositors 
to withdraw funds seem both improbable 
under our present Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. Our method of credit extension 
appears to be sufficiently elastic to pre- 
vent an industrial panic. But who can 
tell? Prior to the war what banker 
would not have positively labelled as 
bankrupt a country that, operating on 
a gold basis, repudiated its obligations 
to pay in gold? Who would have be- 
lieved that such a nation could have 
continued to exist and be regarded as a 
worthy debtor? Yet one country after 
another, until practically the whole 
world was included, did this very thing 
—withdrew gold from circulation and 
suspended gold payments. It is an 
only too evident fact that the war 
brought about a complete revolution of 
some of our pre-war doctrines and tra- 
ditions. 

Conditions at the present time do not 
seem to warrant optimism. Prior to the 
war we were a debtor nation; yet in 
four years’ time we piled up such huge 
trade balances to our favor with for- 
eign countries that when the armistice 
came in November of 1918 it found us 
a nation of creditors for the entire 
world. At the end of the year 1913, 
out of the world’s total supply of gold 
we held only about twenty-three per 
cent. In the spring of 1919 we were in 
possession of over one-third of the 
ens store! At first thought this 
might seem a very splendid manifesta- 
tion of our general prosperity. But we 
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must not forget the attendant circum- 
stance which is regarded as a serious 
menace: that these new supplies of gold 
became the basis for just as huge and 
proportionate extensions of credit and 
indebtedness, with the result that the 
loans of our country’s banking institu- 
tions have more than doubled since 
June 30, 1914. As we received more 
and more gold we became more and 
more lax in our methods of extending 
credit and allowed borrowings to be- 
come commensurately inflated, without 
realizing that the vast supply of gold 
was simply an abnormal condition due 
to war exigencies and that it would be 
seriously reduced upon the return to 
normal conditions and influences. The 
result is that we have built up a great 
credit structure and are now seeing its 
foundations pulled away. 

Paper money since the beginning of 
the war has seen a tremendous inflation. 
At the commencement of hostilities the 
world’s total issue amounted to only 
about $7,000,000,000.. At the time of 
the armistice it had grown to $40,000,- 
000,000, exclusive of the issues of the 
Bolshevik Russian Government. To- 
day it amounts to the stupendous figure 
of approximately $56,000,000,000. Yet 
there is still talk of greater issues. 

The need for greater and greater pro- 
duction is continually being advanced as 
the only solution to the situation as it 
exists to-day. Yet that production is 
not increasing at or near the desired 
rate is quite obvious. Labor unions and 
strikes are doing their share to compli- 
cate the matter. The working man to- 
day is demanding vastly higher wages 
and yet is vastly less efficient than the 
working man of six years ago. Indus- 
tries have been forced to give in to 
striking union men because the country 
is short of labor as of everything else. 
Factories cannot produce without men 
to run the machinery, yet there are sim- 
ply not enough laboring men to go 
around. Immigration does not offer any 
prospects of filling up the dearth, for 
statistics show that the people coming 
into the country are mostly women and 
children from whom little unskilled la- 
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bor can be recruited. During the war 
men of foreign birth rushed back to 
their native countries to enlist and vast- 
ly decreased our labor supply, with the 
result that we are now approximately 
4,000,000 short. Where can we get 
more men? 

Consideration of all these facts must 
needs make the credit man of to-day 
cautious. It is a time for extreme con- 
servatism and careful scrutiny. Funds 
must be loaned solely where they do 
the most good and where a real need is 


felt. Credit should be extended only 
where credit is really warranted. Dan- 
ger signals must be regarded as red 
flags that demand an immediate investi- 
gation. It is time for proper discrim- 
ination, for on the success of our own 
extension of credit will depend our own 
success or failure. Rome was not built 
in a day—but it was burned in a night. 
If that night should come, the only sav- 
ing factor in business industry will be 
legitimate credit legitimately and care- 
fully placed. 


ay 


Gaining the Co-operation of the Stockholder 


ANY banks overlook the possi- 

bilities for business expansion 
through gaining the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the stockholders. Most 
bank stockholders are influential busi- 
ness men in their community and 
through their influence should be able 
to turn to the bank a lot of valuable 
accounts. But in order to get them to 
do this it is necessary to awaken a sense 
of loyalty to the bank. 

The Lincoln National Bank of Roch- 
ester, New York, makes a step in the 
right direction in the following letter 
written to the stockholders and sent out 
with dividend checks. This is an espe- 
cially opportune time to make the right 
sort of appeal to the stockholder 
because the receipt of the dividend 
visualizes in his mind the possibility for 
still greater profits by the increased ex- 
pansion of the business of his bank. The 
letter follows: 

A check is enclosed herewith for a divi- 
dend upon your stock at the rate of 314%. 
The total dividends paid for the year 1919 
amount to 14% upon our capital stock. We 
are pleased to have been able to return 
you so well upon your investment. We are 
confident, however, that we might do even 


better in the future. 
A bank exists because of the service it 


renders to the business community. Its 
profits increase as its service expands and 
its service develops in proportion as its 
patronage is extended. 

Do you as a stockholder leave the bring- 
ing in to this bank of new patrons ex- 
clusively to the active officers or to the 
directors? The officers and directors are 
continually endeavoring to place upon our 
books the names of additional customers; 
and perhaps they may do so more easily 
because of their closer touch with and more 
intimate knowledge of the bank’s affairs. 
But do you realize that you come into con- 
tact with people whom the officers and di- 
rectors may not be able to reach; and further 
that a word from you as to opening an 
account with the Lincoln National Bank 
might have more influence than the same 
request from one actively identified with the 
management and from whom the request 
might be looked upon as a duty? 

Mention the satisfaction with which your 
business is handled here, the courteous treat- 
ment you receive, or any incident in your 
experience that illustrates the policy of the 
institution to serve not only well but com- 
pletely. 

This business is in part yours—if it profits 
you profit. Your help in the expansion of 
the business is desirable and will be appre- 
ciated by those in active charge of the man- 
agement. We aim to have an institution 
that grows as the business of this community 
develops and that maintains its place as a 
leader in the commercial life of Rochester. 

Yours very truly, 
PRESIDENT. 


FOREN ONE EE 
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Golden Gate, San Francisco, Cal. 


Seventh National Foreign Trade 
Convention 
Large and Successful Meeting at San Francisco, May 12-15 


HILE the people of the United 
States are just now engrossed 


in important domestic prob- 
lems, the business men are not neglect- 
ing the duties and opportunities which 
foreign trade offers. This was abun- 
dantly shown at. the recent Foreign 
Trade Convention at San Francisco 
where some three thousand representa- 
tive business men assembled from all 
sections of the country, and from a num- 
ber of foreign lands as well, to discuss 
and to consider policies and methods for 
enlarging the commercial and financial 
relations between the United States and 
the outside world. 

Although those participating in the 
deliberations of the Convention included 
a number of men eminent in the” world 
of business and finance, the attendance 
was chiefly remarkable as comprising 
the men most active in trade and indus- 
try—those who are dealing with the ac- 
tualities of business, both domestic and 
foreign. 

The large attendance from the Pa- 
cifie Coast cities showed that this sec- 
tion of the country is keenly alive to 
the opportunities offered through an in- 


crease of our foreign trade. Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Los Angeles and the 
cities clustering around San Francisco 
were well represented. The Portland 
delegation was especially large and en- 
thusiastic. 

There exists in the chief Pacific Coast 
cities a feeling that their section is to 
gain a very large share of the world’s 
future commerce, especially with those 
countries which lie on the Pacific side 
of the globe. It is recognized that this 
will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the growing consuming power of 
India, China and Eastern Siberia, but 
that this trade is bound to be enormous 
even under present conditions. Mani- 
festly, it is recognized also that the 
Pacific Coast must enlarge its manu- 
facturing in order to be able to supply 
the demands of the countries named 
and of others. With the vast resources 
of minerals, timber, fuel, agricultural 
wealth and water power, the means for 
such enlargement lie ready at hand. 
And their utilization is not being neg- 
lected, as the growing output of manu- 
factures witnesses. 

Before passing from the local aspects 
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of the recent convention, mention must 
be made of the excellent provisions 
made by the San Francisco committee 
for the success of the meeting. The ar- 
rangements could not have been better 
than they were. Probably in the num- 
ber and enjoyable nature of the enter- 
tainment provided for the ladies who 
visited San Francisco during the con- 
vention a new record was made for 
meetings of this sort. 


THE TOPIC DISCUSSED 


Hardly any subject directly or col- 
laterally related to our foreign trade 
was omitted in the discussions either 
at the general sessions or the group 
meetings. In the general sessions the 
topic, “Fundamentals of Our Foreign 
Trade,” was discussed by James A. 
Farrell, president U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; E, P. Thomas, president U. S. 
Steel Products Co.; Fred L. Lipman, 
vice-president Wells Fargo Nevada Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, and Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. “Exports and Im- 
ports” occupied the attention of the 


convention at its second general session, 
the speakers being George E. Roberts, 


vice-president of the National City 
Bank, New York; Frederick J. Koster, 
president California Barrel Co., and 
William Sproule, president Southern 
Pacific Railway. At the third general 
session the topic was “Foreign Trade 
Policies,” the discussion being carried 
on by Henry Suzzalo, president Uni- 
versity of Washington; C. W. Whitte- 
more, of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buenos Aires; A. R. Hager, of 
Shanghai; Robert H. Patchin, of W. R. 
Grace & Co., and W. W. Nichols, of the 
Allis Chalmers Co. The fourth gen- 
eral session was devoted to “The Mer- 
chant Marine,” the speakers being Wil- 
liam H. Knox, president W. H. Knox 
& Co.; Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & 
Sons; A. C. Bedford, chairman of board, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; E. J. 
Enney, president William Cory-Mann- 
George Corporation; John E. Barber, 
of Harris, Forbes & Co. In bringing 
the proceedings to a close, the general 
session considered a “National Pro- 
gramme for Foreign Trade.” 
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Besides the general sessions of the 
convention held in the main hall of the 
Civic Auditorium, there were fifteen 
groups which held meetings in rooms 
specially assigned them. These group 
sessions were largely attended and af- 
forded an opportunity for a better 
hearing of the discussions than was pos- 
sible in the vast hall of the Auditorium. 
Here are the topics which the fifteen 
groups discussed: “Educatien for For- 
eign Trade,” “Financing Foreign 
Trade,” “Transportation and Communi- 
cation,’ “Foreign Trade Advertising,” 
“Direct Selling Abroad,” “Banking 
Service to Foreign Trade,” “Trade 
With the Orient,” “Foreign Trade and 
the Press,” ‘Foreign Credits and Credit 
Information,’ “American Trade with 
Russia,” “Foreign Trade Information,” 
“Practical Problems of the Export 
Manager,” “Webb Law in Operation,” 
“Pacific Problems,” and ‘“Latin-Ameri- 
can Trade Relations.” 

When it is recalled that there were. 
from three to five speakers handling 
subdivisions of the topics above named, 
some idea may be had of the broad 
scope of the treatment accorded to them. 
An enumeration of the speakers’ names 
would disclose a number of those recog- 
nized as men of wide practical knowl- 
edge of the matters they were discuss- 
ing. 
Perhaps the best concrete idea of the 
purposes of the convention may be had 
from the report of the general conven- 
tion committee, presented by James A. 
Farrell, chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, and which was as 
follows: 

The United States as a creditor nation 
should afford to other nations every fair and 
reasonable opportunity to sell their products 
to us, especially of raw materials without 
detriment to existing industries. (a) To 
permit of the liquidation of the obligations 
of the debtor nations. (b) To promote ex- 
change of products in view of the impossi- 
bility of their making all payments in gold, 
(c) To provide return cargoes for our mer- 
chant marine, and (d) to relieve the de- 
moralization of industry and exchange in 
Europe. 


ENCOURAGE PRODUCERS 


Every proper measure should be devised 
to encourage our manufacturers and ra 
ducers to exercise the full employment 0 
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all their facilities, (a) to satisfy home de- 
mand, and (b) to provide a surplus for for- 
eign consumption, for the occupation of our 
merchant marine, and for the provision of 
supplies to foreign nations more than ever 
dependent on us under present conditions 
for articles of necessity and sustenance, or 
for materials to rehabilitate their depleted 
stocks and war-worn industries. 

As collateral influence in this programme 
of expansion of exports and imports, it is 
important that (a) the interest of pro- 
ducers generally should be safeguarded and 
maintained on a fair and equitable basis; 
(b) that production should be increased to 
the maximum in order to restore normal 
conditions of employment and living; that 
our banking institutions should be afforded 
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protection from the Government of the coun- 
try where domiciled that foreign enterprises 
domiciled in the United States receive from 
this Government. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Our merchant marine should revert as 
soon as practicable entirely to private own- 
ership and operation as contemplated by the 
act creating the Shipping Board. We urge 
that legislation be passed promptly provid- 
ing for the sale of Government-owned ton- 
nage on terms uniform to all buyers, having 
regard to the current cost of building ves- 
sels of similar type and tonnage in Ameri- 
can shipyards. Unsold ships should be char- 
tered at current market rates for world ton- 


Auditorium where the Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention was held, San Francisco, Cal. 


every reasonable opportunity and protection 
in their efforts to expand their services to 
foreign commerce and in enlisting the in- 
terest of American investors in foreign se- 
curities, with united action to this end, if 
possible, by exporters, bankers, manufac- 
turers and other producers of this country; 
(d) that a greater number of American 
merchandising houses should be established 
abroad to sell our goods, buy foreign goods 
and create a better trade and financial situa- 
tion. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


Many associations have been formed under 
the Webb-Pomerene act, resulting in expan- 
sion of American exports. As time goes on 
supplemental legislation may be necessary 
to further develop national trade. The Gov- 
ernment should maintain as a principle of 
foreign policy that American enterprise 
abroad is entitled to the same measure of 


nage, without restriction as to trade routes, 

Owing to the insufficient number of pas- 
senger vessels in the transpacific and South 
American trade, measures should be taken 
to relieve the situation by promptly utilizing 
available passenger vessels in their trades. 

NAVIGATION INQUIRY 

The investigation of the American naviga- 
tion system which the Shipping Board was 
directed by its organic act to effect should 
be completed with the least possible delay 
and such revision and improvement made 
as will enable the operation of the American 
merchant marine on a fair competitive basis. 

Shipbuilding has become a great industry 
and we should build for the world’s markets, 
as well as for our own requirements. Amer- 
ican ships were once among the largest of 
our exports and there is no reason why they 
should not be so again. We sell locomotives 
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and freight cars and other manufactured 
products in all the markets of the world. 

A steamship is a commodity of commerce 
like any other product of the mechanic art 
and labor should be employed in the build- 
ing of ships for export as well as in the 
production of shipbuilding materials for ex- 
port. 

The convention considers that this impor- 
tant adjunct to foreign commerce can best 
be carried on by private enterprise. The 
state and Federal governments are urged to 
take steps to remove those disabilities caused 
by non-conformity of state laws and ex- 
cessive taxation which place American in- 
surance companies at a disadvantage with 
the foreign insurance markets with which 
we must necessarily compete, 

The vast market which the United States 
offers to other nations on a basis of equal- 
ity; the supplies of American raw materials 
exported without taxation or discrimination, 
and the large tonnage available in our ports 
to foreign shipping on equal terms with 
our own, entitle American export and im- 
port trade to equality of treatment in all 
foreign markets. 

To insure such equality of treatment, 
the American tariff, whatever its underlying 
principle, should provide for additional du- 
ties on imports from nations discriminating, 
by tariffs or administrative practices, 
against the trade of the United States. 


TARIFF REVISION 


For the non-partisan and scientific ascer- 
tainment of the effect upon our commerce 
of the world-wide readjustment of commer- 
cial treaties, revision of tariffs and erection 
of new preferences and discriminations the 
appropriations for the maintenance of the 
United States Tariff Commission should be 
increased, and its investigations supported 
by Congress and the business public. 

Efficient rail and inland waterway trans- 
portation is no less a part of export and 
import trade than ocean shipping. Sound 
public policy supporting private operation 
of the railways is imperative. Continued 
development of inland waterways is nec- 
essary to the perfection of economic trade 
routes. 


CABLES AND MAILS 

Conditions of communication with foreign 
countries are intolerable. The delays in for- 
eign cables and mails hamper commerce and 
greatly increase the cost and risk of doing 
business. Additional cable facilities and the 
extension of wireless telegraph service are 
imperative, 

The expansion of our foreign trade can 
be greatly facilitated by the further estab- 
lishment of American chambers of commerce 
abroad and foreign trade sections of domes- 
tic commercial organizations. Effective as- 
sistance already has been afforded by these 
instrumentalities in promoting reciprocal re- 
lations, commercial arbitration and adher- 


ence by their nations to the best trade 
practice. 

The establishment of foreign trade zones 
at the principal American ports, where prod- 
ucts from all countries can be assembled, 
classified, manufactured and reshipped, will 
be of great importance in developing full 
cargoes both ways, so essential to the suc- 
cess of the new American merchant marinc. 

The activity of the Postoffice Department 
in extending international parcel post facili- 
ties for the United States is highly com- 
mendable. It is hoped this activity will be 
continued until the service has been estab- 
lished with all nations and colonies. 


CONSULAR SERVICE 


The State Department should have ade- 
quate and competent representation in all 
lands, and especially in those new nations 
sprung from the reorganization following 
the war; its representatives should be prop- 
erly compensated and housed and equipped 
with the means for effective service. 

Legislation should be enacted establish- 
ing both the diplomatic and the consular 
service on a basis which will attract com- 
petent and ambitious young men into our 
foreign service as a permanent vocation. 

The commercial attache and trade com- 
missioner service of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce should be material- 
ly expanded and placed upon a permanent 
basis with an adequate scale of compensa- 
tion. 

There should be such reorganization of the 
foreign service of the Government as will 
eliminate duplication of effort and enable it 
continuously to perform that effective work 
essential to the fullest development of our 
foreign trade, 

Only in such measure as we equip our 
business agents and official representatives 
with accurate knowledge of foreign markets, 
with practical knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and with a wide knowledge of the 
economical social and political conditions 
prevailing among the people of the other 
lands, may be expect them effectively to 
represent us in official life or successfully 
promote the expansion of our commerce, 

The convention, therefore, emphasizes the 
need of scientific educational preparations 
for overseas commerce by which the youth 
of the iand may be fitted to cope with and 
solve intelligently the problems growing out 
of our increased participation in interna- 
tional affairs. Such training is an essential 
and fundamental factor in any successful 
foreign trade policy. 


FEDERAL INCORPORATION 


American companies in China must oper- 
ate under American laws, owing to extra- 
territorial treaties with China. The present 
American laws do not give our corporations 
the same opportunity as corporations of 
other nations with which we must compete 
for trade in China. 
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Under the Hongkong ordinance, our Brit- 
ish competitors operate as Chinese compa- 
nies without income tax. American compa- 
nies that have organized under the Hong- 
kong ordinances are compelled by recent 
British “orders in council” to replace Amer- 
ican directors and executives by British. 

Bills now pending in Congress, if enacted, 
will permit such companies to return to the 
protection of the American flag and will 
encourage the formation of new American 
enterprises in China for further develop- 
ment of foreign trade. 

These bills provide for Federal incorpora- 
tion, and will enable American companies to 
compete with corporations of other nation- 
alities on even terms with respect to taxa- 
tion, 

A treaty of peace safeguarding every fun- 
damental principle of the Government of the 
United States and protecting the rights of 
American citizens should be effective with- 
out delay. 


An examination of the list of topics 
heretofore given, and the number of 
speakers dealing with them, will show 
how impossible it is even to summarize 
these addresses within the limits of a 
single issue of a magazine. One or 
two of the papers presented, and ex- 
tracts from others are given below: 


THE FUNCTION OF IMPORTS IN 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


By Georce E. Roserts, 


Vice-President, National City Bank of 
New York 


The great war has brought about certain 
changes of a fundamental character affert- 
ing trade and financial relations between 
the United States and other countries, and 
those changes must be fully comprehended 
if we are to plan intelligently for the fu- 
ture. Our trade relations in the past have 
developed in harmony with our past posi- 
tion as a borrowing nation, a debtor nation 
on account of foreign investments. We were 
a new country of vast undeveloped resources, 
affording opportunity for cheap production 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, of which 
the world and particularly the countries of 
Europe, were in need. Our population grew 
rapidly by immigration from Europe, and, 
in the earlier years of our development, 
from the countries of Europe most ad- 
vanced in the arts of industry and in accu- 
mutations of capital. It was natural under 
these circumstances and with the develop- 
ment of steam power in transportation that 
capital should flow freely from Europe to 
this country for investment; and the earn- 
ines of this capital, unless re-invested here, 
were a charge against us in the international 
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exchanges. This situation existed not only 
in the early years of development, but up 
to the outbreak of the war. European 
holdings of our securities were largely in- 


. creased in the period of expansion which 


began about 1900. During the ten years 
next preceding the outbreak of the war the 
average annual balance of trade in favor of 
the United States on merchandise account 
was approximately $5060,000,000, and it was 
practically offset by the balance in what 
has been called the invisible account—in 
other words, by interest and dividend pay- 
ments upon American securities held abroad, 
charges of foreign shipping against our com- 
merce, earnings of foreign insurance com- 
panies in this country, commissions of for- 
eign bankers, expenditures of American 
tourists abroad, remittances of our foreign- 
born residents to relatives in the old coun- 
tries, ete, 

It is evident that the war has disturbed 
this old state of equilibrium. We have 
bought back most of the American securi- 
ties which were held abroad and the interest 
and dividends upon them hereafter will re- 
main at home. We are building a great fleet 
of merchant ships with the intention of car- 
rying a larger portion of the overseas trade, 
and we have become creditors to Europe in 
a very large amount. Including the loans 
of the United States Government to the 
governments associated with it in the wear, 
the balance in our favor upon interest ac- 
count is doubtless considerably above $500,- 
000,000 per annum. 

What effect will this shift of the balance 
of payments in the “invisible” account have 
upon our foreign trade? How many people 
have realized that there is a relationship 
between the two classes of payments, or 
that they have influence npon each other? 
And yet a moment’s reflection will show that 
the payments and receipts of a country in 
international relations must balance in the 
aggregate. Nothing is given away. Eager 
as everybody is for trade, nobody wants to 
sell unless he receives in some form what he 
considers an equivalent; and a country 
which is a debtor on capital account must” 
not only pay for all the goods it imports 
hut keep up its interest payments besides. 
It follows, therefore, that a borrowing coun- 
try normally exports more commodities than 
it imports and that a lending country nor- 
mally imports more than it exports. “Nor- 
mally” in this case means “in the long run” 
and without taking account of new lending 
operations, 

In the past it was necessary for the 
United States to have a trade balance of 
approximately $500,000,000 per year in order 
to pay the charges accruing against it 
abroad; but in tke future it will be neces- 
sary for the United States to receive a 
balance of perhaps an equal amount in order 
to collect the interest running in its favor 
and against other countries. 

This may sound to some people like a 
startling and even alarming change. Our 
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own histery has accustomed us to thinking 
that we must have a trade balance in our 
favor in order to be in a sound and pros- 
perous condition, but that was true because 
we were in a debtor position. We had to 
have an excess of exports over imports suffi- 
cient to meet the other charges in the ac- 
count against us, or we had to settle the 
difference in gold or securities, and if gold 
was withdrawn from our bank reserves for 
the purpose it meant a contraction of credit, 
a check to enterprise and probably a period 
of falling prices and business depression. 
Our belief in the necessity for a favorable 
trade balance has been based upon our own 
experience that good times came with the 
trade balance and that bad times came when 
the balance turned against us; but we must 
now consider that our position is reversed, 
that our own requirements are reversed, and 
that the countries which are now debtor to 
us need to have the favorable trade balance 
for the same reason that we formerly re- 
quired it. It is in the interest of both sides 
that the debtor country shall have the fa- 
vorable trade balance, because that is the 
only condition under which it can meet its 
obligations. 

As between individuals there are only 
three ways in which a settlement can be 
made. You pay in cash, or you pay in 
trade, or you give your note, which of course 
is not a final settlement, but a postpone- 
ment to a more convenient time. As be- 
tween nations the situation is just the same, 
You pay in gold, which is the cash of inter- 
national transactions; or you pay in trade; 
or you pay in securities which are evidence 
of continuing obligations. Now, we know 
that foreign countries will not be able to 
pay us in gold, for the total production of 
gold in the world outside of the United 
States is less than $400,000,000 per year; 
and even if the debtor countries were able 
to send us considerable sums in gold, the 
effect would be to cause a further infla- 
tion of prices in this country, which would 
be to our disadvantage in foreign trade 
and an injury to us at home. It would 
be idle and unintelligent for us to meet in 
conventions and plan to build up a great 
export trade expecting to collect the pro- 
ceeds in gold. 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPORTS 


We have done too much of this in the 
past. We have given all our thought to 
exports, to selling our products in other 
countries, without considering how the for- 
eign customers we are seeking will be able 
to make payments for their purchases. That 
problem is just as much ours as theirs, for 
they cannot solve it without our help, and 
they cannot buy unless they are able to 
render reciprocal services to us. 

In normal times an exporter gives little 
attention to how a foreign purchaser will 
make payment. He turns his foreign drafts 
over to his banker and gets credit for them, 
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with scarcely a thought as to the means 
by which these drafts are settled. He 
doesn’t realize that they are paid with 
the proceeds of foreign products coming 
into the country, The services of the banker 
relieve him of the necessity of personally 
arranging the barter of his goods in foreign 
markets, but fundamentally trade is barter 
and it must be thought of as such to under- 
stand it. 

Nothing but the disorganized state of in- 
dustry in Europe and the pressing neces- 
sities of the world enable our exports to 
continue as at present. They buy of us 
because there is no alternative. But the 
world will not remain forever in its present 
state. Gradually order will be restored, 
preduction will be resumed and business 
will get back to a competitive basis. We 
must consider what our position will be 
when that time comes. 

We have been accustomed to say that the 
exchanges are in our favor when the dollar 
rates above the other currencies. They are 
in our favor in the sense that for the mo- 
ment we are selling more than we are buy- 
ing, and that the dollar holds the command- 
ing position in the markets of the world. 
They are in our favor for buying purposes; 
they are in our favor for importing pur- 
poses, but they are not in our favor for sell- 
ing purposes, Dollar drafts at a premium 
upon dollar exchange is an obstacle to our 
export trade which will be compelled to 
reckon with. 

STUDY OF CANADIAN TRADE 

The case of our neighbor, Canada, affords: 
an opportunity to study the effects of an 
unbalanced trade, and to observe the influ- 
ences which naturally come into play to re- 
store the balance. The balance in favor of 
the United States in trade with Canada in 
three years has averaged over $300,000,000 
per year. If the total of all payments run- 
ning each way were the same, the drafts 
drawn in each country on the other would 
meet in the clearing houses and offset each 
other, and exchange would be at par. But 
with these heavy balances running against 
Canada there is need for Canadians to make 
greater payments in the United States than 
the credits created by their exports will 
cover. 

Canada has favorable balances in her fa- 
vor in trade with other countries, but those 
countries also are in debt to the United 
States, so that those balances cannot be 
used for settlement here. Under ordinary 
conditions, the Canadian banks would ship 
gold, but the total gold reserves of Canada 
are not much above $200,000,000, and the 
reserves might be drained entirely away. 

The situation is that there is a greater de- 
mand in Canada for means of making settle- 
ments in the United States than can be 
readily satisfied, with the result’ that ex- 
change has been forced to a premium. In 
the fall of 1918 the premium was about 2 
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per cent., in the spring of 1919 it was about 
three per cent., in the early fall of 1919 it 
was four per cent., in November it was five 
per cent.; in January, 1920, it was ten per 
cent., and in February it was fifteen per 
cent. ‘This premium is not fixed in the 
United States; it results from competition 
in Canada for the means of payment in the 
United States. It is not a reflection upon 
the credit of Canadian traders; the Cana- 
dian purchaser may have ample funds with 
his own bankers to make the payments. It 
is not a reflection upon Canadian bankers 
or Canadian money. Canadian Government 
credit is not involved at all. It is not a 
situation caused by bankers or that can be 
remedied by bankers. The situation arises 
from a state of one-sided trade, and from 
the difficulty under such conditions of mak- 
ing payments in another country and a dif- 
ferent currency. 

The premium is an open offer to anyone 
who will come forward and provide means 
of payment in the United States. It 
amounts to an inducement in the nature 
of a bounty for Canadians to export prod- 
ucts to the United States and sell the ex- 
change thus created. The Canadian paper 
and pulp manufacturers are making a hand- 
some additional profit on their sales in the 
United States by selling their American 
drafts at a premium. 

And while it encourages exports from 
Canada to this country it burdens and dis- 
courages exports from this country to Can- 
ada. The Canadian purchaser of American 
goods must pay the price in this country 
and then pay a premium of ten or fifteen 
per cent, to obtain the means of payment. 

Canada, among all countries, next to Great 
Britain, is the best customer for American 
goods, but the Canadians cannot buy with- 
out the means of paying. Our trade is be- 
ing curtailed, partly by the added cost re- 
sulting from the exchange rates and partly 
by a deliberate policy. There is public agi- 
tation in Canada against any purchases in 
the United States except of goods that are 
indispensable, and there is talk of an em- 
bargo. 

Our exporters are dealing with the situa- 
tion as best they can. Some of them are 
dividing the cost of exchange with their 
Canadian customers, some of them are ac- 
cepting pay in Canadian funds, and con- 
verting those funds irto Canadian securities 
or ether permanent investments on that side 
of the line, which is probably all right if 
they can spare the capital from their busi- 
ness. Others have abandoned the Canadian 
trade. All of the foregoing expedients are 
of only temporary value. If the balance 
continues to pile up, the exchange situation 
inevitably will grow worse, There is no 
stopping point until the balances cease to 
accumulate, 

_I use the case of Canada as an illustra- 
tion because the situation there is clearly 
the result of an unbalanced trade. Ex- 
change rates with some of the countries 
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of Europe are affected by inflated and de- 
preciatec currencies; but while there is 
doubtless a degree of inflation in Canada, we 
cannot. say there is any more than in the 
United States. The situation as to the two 
countries therefore affords a clear demon- 
stration of the effect of a one-sided trade 
upon exchange rates and of the vital part 
which exchange rates play in foreign trade. 

The plain truth is that if in our relations 
with the rest of the world the balance of 
payments runs continually in our favor, both 
on trade account and on interest account, 
exchange rates will rise against us as the 
balances increase, discouraging exports and 
encouraging imports, until the trade is 
brought substantially into balance. 

Every situation like this brings a lot of 
people to the front with remedies. There 
are proposals for an international currency, 
an international gold reserve, an interna- 
tional clearing house, an international bank 
and for a Government foreign bank on our 
own account. All of these proposals over- 
look the fundamental truth that trade is es- 
sentially barter and in the long run must 
settle itself, Gold is a convenient medium 
for settling balances which run one way for 
a few months and the other way for a few 
months; but international trade is on such 
a great scale that the amount of gold avail- 
able for payments is small in comparison. 
There isn’t gold enough in all Europe to 
pay its adverse trade balance with the 
United States last year. Moreover, no coun- 
try will allow its banking reserves to be 
disturbed unduly. We ourselves would be as 
quick as any to establish an embargo if 
our gold reserves were seriously threatened. 
The plain fact is that in the nature of 
things trade must be kept on the basis of 
barter; it must be brought into balance, 
and high exchange rates are the natural and 
only effective means of bringing it into 
balance. 

A NEW ECONOMIC SITUATION 


We are confronted then with a new eco- 
nomic situation, which we are bound to rec- 
ognize. We must give attention as good 
merchants to the conditions which confront 
our would-be customers and the means which 
they possess for making payments. The 
purchasing power of every country is in its 
own powers of production, and unless it 
can use those powers and market the prod- 
uct of its industries, it will not be in posi- 
tion to pay or buy, The whole scheme for 
which this Council is organized, the promo- 
tion of foreign trade, might as well be aban- 
doned, unless we are ready to consider the 
development of real traae, the exchange of 
our products for the products of other peo- 
ples. 

It is a mistake for us to advocate foreign 
trade, as is sometimes done, on the ground 
that we have so greatly increased our gen- 
eral productive capacity that we cannot con- 
sume the output of our industries, That is 
not true in a general sense, including all the 


industries. The people of the United States 
could easily consume a volume of production 
equivalent to twice the present industrial ca- 
pacity of the country, provided production 
was adjusted and balanced to their wants. 
Everybody would like to have twice as much 
house-room, and an automobile and other 
things to go with it. There is no limit upon 
our ability to consume; the limit on the 
whole is upon production. But in some 
lines of production we have developed our 
capacity beyond the demands of our people 
for those products, and we want to ex- 
change such products for other things of 
which we are in need, We cannot dispose 
of them, or use that industrial capacity, ex- 
cept on a basis of exchange. That is the 
real situation as to foreign trade. 

Now what are we going to do about it? 
And, particularly, what will be the attitude 
of associations like this, organized for the 
promotion of foreign trade? The subject 
undoubtedly presents some difficulties. A 
proposal to adopt a policy of greater liber- 
ality toward imports than this country has 
maintained habitually in the past will run 
counter to the long-established views of 
many people, arouse apprehensions and per- 
haps create some dissension even within the 
Council itself, but the question must be 
dealt with, one way or the other. An argu- 
ment can be made for a policy of exclusion 
and isolation, keeping out all foreign prod- 
ucts which are competitive in any degree 
with our own and restricting our exports 
correspondingly; and another argument 
may be made in favor of a more liberal 
policy which will afford an opportunity for 
a larger development of trade on mutually 
advantageous lines; but no well-supported 
argument can be made in favor of trying 
to expand our exports without increasing 
our imports. That is a waste of energy; 
it simply cannot be done. We must choose 
a consistent course. 


MAKING OUR WAY INTO WORLD MARKETS 


In my opinion it is inconceivable that the 
people of the United States will adopt per- 
manently a policy which lays all emphasis 
upon being self-contained and which would 
restrict and handicap those industries, which 
are able to compete in all markets, for the 
sake of other industries which do not have 
like possibilities of growth, The largest 
possibilities for the country lie in the in- 
dustries which can make their way in world 
markets. The genius of our people will not 
be satisfied without a chance in the markets 
of the world. The facilities for travel and 
transportation are such that it is inevitable 
that trade shall reach across national boun- 
daries, and it is favorable to national effi- 
ciency and development and in the common 
interest of industrial progress that this shall 
be the case. In saying this, however, I am 
not making a declaration in favor of any 
radical change from the policy which is em- 
bodied in our laws to-day. Nothing should 
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be done that will change materially the po- 
sition of the great essential industries of 
the country in which thousands of people 
are employed and millions of capital are in- 
vested. It is not desirable to unsettle these 
industries, and to a great extent they are 
quite secure in their own strength. 

Industry is undergoing constant changes, 
the volume of trade is rapidly increasing, 
and if we are guided in the future by 
recognition of the reciprocal nature of all 
permanent trade it is not likely that tariff 
changes materially affecting existing indus- 
tries will need to be made. 

We are in the debtor position on trade 
account toward South America and Asia, 
and in a creditor position toward Europe, 
Africa and the other countries of North 
America, Conditions are unfavorable to an 
expansion of our exports to Europe and 
Canada, but favorable to such expansion in 
South America and Asia, providing we con- 
tinue to receive the products of the latter 
upon present terms. These products are 
mainly foodstuffs and raw materials which 
are required in our industries and they 
come into competition with our own prod- 
ucts only in the sense that the domestic 
supply is insufficient to meet our wants. 
Wool and hides are examples of these prod- 
ucts. There is no reason to believe that 
the damestic supply of these commodities 
can be made equal to our needs; and that 
being true, it follows that any charges 
which may be laid upon our importations 








will raise the level of cosis for our entire 
consumption, and tend to put the industries 
dependent upon these materials at a disad- 
vantage in competition with foreign rivals. 

The general level of prices for foodstuffs 
and raw materials has risen so much all over 
the world that there seems to be no occasion 
for raising them higher in this country by 
artificial means. The great rise of farming 
land vélues in this country in the last twenty 
years indicates that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts have been generally on a remunerative 
basis. Although they may decline to some 
extent, it is generally agreed that they will 
not fall to pre-war prices. 

We are now receiving foodstuffs and raw 
materials, which are the principal products 
of South America and Asia, practically on 
a free basis; and it is in the interest of our 
export trade to those quarters that this 
status should not be altered, These are 
hopeful fields for an expansion of our ex- 
ports, but they will not be if we set up 
obstructions to the natural flow of their 
products to our markets. 

Any duties laid upon this class of im- 
ports will come back in full measure upon 
the entire population and be a handicap to 
the exporting industries which use them. 


DESIRABILITY OF A MARKET FOR FOREIGN 
INVES? MENTS 


In conclusion, it should be said that the 
readjustments incidental to our transition 
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from the conditions of a debtor country to 
those of a creditor country may be greatly 
eased and facilitated by the development in 
the United States of a market for for- 
eign investments. It is understood that 
the interest running on the outstanding 
obligations of foreign government to the 
United States Government will be funded 
for several years, and therefore will 
not in the meantime affect the exchange sit- 
uation. If our people will take a lesson 
from the history of the upbuilding of the 
great foreign trade of Great Britain and 
Germany, they will take advantage of low 
exchange rates to secure permanent invest- 
ments which will be helpful to trade in the 
future. Both of these countries have played 
a large part not only in the expansion of 
international commerce but in the increase 
of world production, by supplying capital 
in the form of industrial equipment for the 
countries of undeveloped natural resources. 
They kept exchange rates from rising 
against them by admitting freely the prod- 
ucts of the countries where they were build- 
ing up their exports, and by re-investing in 
part the income derived from those coun- 
tries for further expansion of their interests. 

These are the policies which have brought 
success to the countries that have preceded 
us in the development of world trade. They 
will be practicing the same methods in the 
future, studying the needs and interests of 
the people whose trade they are seeking. 
We can have success upon the same terms, 
but upon no other. In the long run and 
taking the large view, the greatest prosper- 
ity for every country is to be found in such 
a balanced and mutually-supporting state of 
international trade as stimulates industry 
and prosperity everywhere. 

This is a fundamental proposition which 


in its broad significance cannot be contro- 
verted; but in the eagerness of individuals 
to sell and amid the apprehensions which 
arise from rigorous competition, the people 
of every country are prone to overestimate 
the dangers which threaten them from the 
competition of other countries. It is pos- 
sible for one country, by reason of natural 
advantages as by painstaking efforts, to ob- 
tain a dominant position in a single indus- 
try; but the same reasons which prevent a 
great one-sided trade in favor of the United 
States likewise forbid such a trade in favor 
of any other country. It is impossible for 
any country to monopolize the trade of the 
world. Great Britain always has imported 
more commodities than she exported. Ger- 
many was increasing her foreign trade rap- 
idly, but for the five years preceding 1914 
her imports exceeded her exports. 

The people of no country can do more 
than work all the time; and however effi- 
cient they may be in production they will 
not be able on the whole to do any more 
than supply their own wants, because their 
wants will develop as fast as their produc- 
tion, which is the measure of their buying 
power, It does not follow that they will 
supply all their own wants directly; they 
never do that; a country naturally sends 
abroad a part of its production in exchange 
for the production of other countries; but 
the population of every country will gladly 
consume the equivalent of its own produc- 
tion, and in the long run is bound to do so. 


COMPETITION AMONG NATIONS 


I have had friends express great concern 
to me about the future competition of dif- 
ferent countries; sometimes it has been Great 
Britain; sometimes it has been Germany; 
sometimes it has been Japan. Any of these 
countries may specialize in certain indus- 
tries and become formidable competitors 
in them, but nothing is more certain than 
that none of these countries in any general 
sense can crowd othet countries out of in- 
dustry. None of them in the long run will 
sell any more than it buys, or make in the 
aggregate any more commodities than it 
consumes. None of them will make goods 
for other countries without wanting some- 
thing in return. 

Japan is sometimes mentioned as a threat- 
ening competitor because of the low wage 
rates prevailing there; but wages are low 
in Japan because the machine eqvipment 
of the country has been small and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country has been 
small. Japan can hardly produce enough 
to satisfy the growing wants of her own 
people. Their consumption and their wants 
will keep pace with any increase in pro- 
ductive capacity that thev can accomplish. 
Their imports grow as fast as their exports; 
and so it is everywhere. 

One of the grievances alleged against the 
labor organizations is that they sometimes 
limit the -output, acting upon the theory 
that there is only a limited amount of work 
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to be done, and that it is to their interest 
to make it go as far and pay as much in 
wages as possible. Every such conception 
of industry and business is fundamentally 
wrong. There is no limit to the amount of 
work to be done or the amount of business 
to be had, because there is no limit to the 
amount of wealth that may be created from 
the natural resources or to the consumptive 
demands of the world’s population. 


An able address was made by F. L. 
Lipman, vice-president of the Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank, San 
Francisco, on “The Financial Situation 
as Applied to Foreign Trade.” After a 
thorough review of existing conditions, 
Mr. Lipman thus summarized his con- 
clusions: 


These considerations may warn us that 
encouragement to our foreign trade, how- 
ever desirable, may not be found in any sub- 
stantial measure from sources outside our 
exporters and importers themselves. In fact 
we seem to be thrown back upon the old 
economic maxim, that exports can best be 
promoted by stimulating imports, and this 
in turn coincides with Europe’s real need 
to produce and export as a means of funda- 
mental rehabilitation. In the long run, for- 
eign nations can pay us for our exports only 
by sending us goods, whether to-day, or 
through some new loan or credit arrange- 
ment, to-morrow. 

This analysis may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


1, In its bearing on our foreign trade 
the international financial situation centers 
itself in the exchange rates. 

2. The aberrations in these rates are not 
due to the heavy indebtedness of Europe to 
the United States, nor to any unsettled 
trade balances carried over from former 
years, and to a very small extent only to the 
current excess of exports of to-day. They 
are mainly determined by the depreciation of 
an inconvertible paper circulation abroad. 

3. This argues the importance to a coun- 
try that it remain on a gold basis if at all 
possible, with special application of this 
principle to ourselves in the United States. 

4. It also suggests that the demoraliza- 
tion in exchanges, being determined by the 
depreciated currency abroad, can only be 
remedied through rehabilitation of that cur- 
rency and this is necessarily a domestic mat- 
ter for the nation suffering from such in- 
convertible circulation, 

5. Long-term loans from citizens of the 
United States to Europe would give an im- 
mediate stimulus to our exports and make 
it easier for Europe through spreading the 
payments for needed commodities over a 
longer period of time. But such loans could 
not be absorbed by our exporters nor by 
other business men, but only by the invest- 
ing classes whose purchase of securities is 
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and must be based upon safety and market- 
ability, not on any trade considerations. In 
order to be marketed successfully foreign 
securities would have to meet the require- 
ments of such investors and would then be 
obliged to compete with a heavy domestic 
demand for capital, notably on the part of 
our railroads. 

6. This seems to leave our foreign trade 
in the position described by the economists, 
where our exports can best be stimulated 
through encouraging imports. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


This topic was discussed at the ses- 
sion oi Group II in coéperation with 
the American Bankers Association, John 
S. Drum, first vice-president, acting as 
chairman. Addresses were made on 
financing foreign trade in various ways 
by the speakers named: “Through 
Credits and Investments,’ John E. 
Gardin, International Banking Corpora- 
tion”; “Through Foreign Trade Cor- 
porations,”’ Frank B. Anderson, presi- 
dent Bank of California; “Under the 
Edge Law,” Elmer H. Youngman, edi- 
tor Bankers Macazine. Allen Wal- 
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ker of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, also discussed the subject. 
Extracts from Mr. Anderson’s address 
are given herewith: 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 
THROUGH FOREIGN TRADE 
CORPORATIONS 


By Frank B. ANDERSON, 


President the Bank of California, Na- 
tional Association, San Francisco. 


I have been asked by the Foreign Trade 
Council to speak on the possibility of long 
time financing of foreign trade, particularly 
in Europe, and to state whether in my opin- 
ion a corporation, such as is authorized 
under the Edge Law, is necessary and de- 
sirable or feasible; if so whether it should 
be a large corporation or a number of small 
ones, and whether the country is in a posi- 
tion to extend such credits; in other words, 
is this country in a position to extend long 
time credits to Europe and if so how? 

This country has extended long time 
credits to European nations through its 
government and long time credits have been 
extended by manufacturers and other agen- 
cies, and the great bulk of these credits will 
have to be renewed from time to time until 
the world becomes sane and gets down to 
work, This financing, aided by the sale of 
European held securities to American in- 
vestors, and other agencies which are fa- 
miliar to you all, has made it possible to 
clear the difference between the exports and 
imports of the past year; that is to say, 
the balance of trade has been settled to a 
vast extent through postponing the date of 
payment. The main burden of this financ- 
ing is being carried by our Government 
but to a large extent indirectly or directly 
by the banks, and the part that has been 
forced upon the banks must be shifted to 
private investors. 

The government has, very properly, served 
notice that it will no longer extend credit 
to foreign nations and the banks have been 
educating their clients to the necessity for 
restoring locked up working capital through 
new financing. In the meanwhile our busi- 
ness men have had brought home to them 
the necessity for and the desirability of 
foreign trade, and the great ambition of 
the country today is to retain the trade of 
the world which has fallen into our laps 
whilst our main competitors of the past were 
at war. These competitors prior to the 
war had spent hundreds of years, thousands 
of lives and millions of dollars entrenching 
themselves at points that are strategic from 
a commercial standpoint, in many cases 
being forced to exert an influence over the 
politics of countries that had great popu- 
lations, whilst our people were busy settling 
and deveioping a vast continent that was 


sparsely settled. Our people as a whole 
have never understood the value of or neces- 
sity for foreign trade; the reward of their 
activity has been so great and the scene 
of their activity so close under their eyes 
as to blind them to the future. ; 

The laws which have been placed on our 
statute books were framed by men who un- 
derstood the problems of their own locali- 
ties but who had no broad outside view. 
Sentiments have developed that are an- 
tagonistic to the necessity for encouraging 
business along lines that our competitors 
have learned through long experience to be 
most efficient. Many of our laws tend to 
assure our competitors’ success rather than 
our own, and ignorance and prejudice stand 
in the way of change. 


MUST HELP ,OTHER NATIONS 


Our social and political welfare is bound 
up with that of the people outside of our 
borders; and we cannot through lack of 
courage or sympathy, sit still and refuse to 
extend a helping hand to the men who 
fought our battles as well as their own. I 
recognize the necessity for aiding those peo- 
ple to become self respecting and prosper- 
ous, not only from a selfish standpoint, but 
that we may retain our own self respect, 
and with a view to helping them and our- 
selves I think it the better wisdom to look 
the problem squarely in the face. 

This country is not, in my opinion, in a 
position to extend long time credits to any 
great extent at this time, and will not be 
until it is willing to curtail its own expendi- 
tures and increase its own production, ex- 
cept at the expense of increasing further 
the cost of living to its own people and to 
the people abroad. On the other hand the 
European governments must convince their 
people of the vital necessity for curbing 
extravagance and increasing the production 
of those things the outside world needs and 
will buy. They must convince them that the 
present conditions are not temporary, that 
no short cuts are possible and that for some 
years the demand for essential commodities 
will exceed the supply. There must be 
brought about an understanding that strikes, 
lockouts, any interruption of work and 
everything that discourages initiative, delay 
the possibility of getting back on a normal 
basis, and that any individual who will not 
deliver a full day’s work to the extent of his 
ability is a slacker who is throwing the 
burden of his support on the community. 

So far as Europe is concerned she must 
restore conditions that will inspire confidence 
before we can hope for any large response 
from private investors in America and such 
help as we can give must come through 
these investors. I believe in taking ad- 
vantage of the Edge Law, preferably 
through the formation of a large corporation 
with large subscribed capital rather than a 
lot of small ones for the reason that the 
larger corporation would attract the best 
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expert talent and give better protection to 
the investor, and for the reason that a 
ready market must be created for the de- 
bentures which would be issued, if it is 
hoped to make them popular. The mere 
formation of such a corporation will not 
produce investors, they must be educated. 
Peace on earth must be restored and this 
government must show some encouragement 
and approval, particularly as to what its 
attitude is going to be towards protecting 
American investments in foreign countries. 


EUROPE HAS ADEQUATE SECURITY FOR LOANS 


There is adequate security in Europe for 
loans; men and institutions with whom our 
people have had business relations for years 
and in whom they have confidence. Their 
need is for working capital, not bank credit. 
These same men and institutions have aided 
our people in the past when our need was 
for working capital, and at times when we 
had more settled conditions but no better 
security to give than they have. 

The new corporation will have to feel its 
way and call its capital as it needs it but 
will in my opinion perform a great service 
through aiding to restore more normal con- 
ditions, and will prove a powerful financial 
instrument. At the outset it will have to 
compete for funds in a market that is grave- 
ly over-extended, but properly guided, it 
should prove a valuable instrument in reliev- 
ing the present situation, and through its 
many ramifications can educate sentiment 
to the necessity for changes in laws and con- 
ditions which are producing the evils that 
we are striving to cure, This education will 
necessarily be slow, as our people do not 
understand the vital necessity for foreign 
inarkets and have not been accustomed to 
investments based on foreign enterprise; our 
large investors have been legislated out of 
the market and the new crop of small in- 
vestors brought out during the Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, are disgusted and many of them 
bitter. The laws of many of the states of 
the Union forbid investment of the funds of 
savings banks and insurance companies in 
foreign securities, or state so_ specifically 
what they may invest in, as to forbid for- 
eign investment. 

American enterprise is forced to pay very 
high rates for capital on account of the 
great demand for it, caused partially by 
the efforts of the banks to curb inflation, 
and necessarily the European will have to 
pay higher rates to attract the American 
investor who will prefer investment at home. 

To repeat what I have said before, I do 
not believe we are in a position where we 
can extend any great amount of long time 
credit; on the other hand, I believe that if 
certain things can be done, we can render 
very powerful assistance through restoring 
initiative, increasing production, bringing 
down the high cost of living and curing a 
great deal of the inflation that exists to-day. 


O. K. DAVIS 
Secretary National Foreign Trade Council 


Mr. Anderson next made a strong plea 
for a change in the present revenue 
law, and concluded as follows: 


The Government must have the money to 
keep it solvent, but the people should de- 
mand that the Government come to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for living inside of its 
income, and that it has no income other than 
that which its people will produce and part 
with without having their initiative and de- 
sire to work destroyed. 

As the old world resumes business activi- 
ties, and as conditions here create shortages 
and consequent high prices, the importer, 
through regular banking channels, is moving 
more and more necessities from the outside 
world to this country, and these transactions 
through the aid of the banks are helping 
in a large degree to make possible the ship- 
ment of merchandise from this country. This 
is healthy progress and will increase as time 
goes on; it is in effect exchanging goods 
with other countries which is the meaning 
of all trade, and, in my opinion, the con- 
ditions vhich are facing will result in a 
demand for the knocking down of many of 
the economic barriers which have been erect- 
ed in the past, in order to encourage an 
exchange of the necessities of life. 

In closing please allow me to say again 
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that, in spite of the difficulties that confront 
us, I believe that a corporation such as is 
authorized under the Edge Law is necessary, 
desirable and feasible; that, granted a per- 
sonnel which will inspire confidence, capital 
can be secured and that it will prove to 
be a powerful instrument in crystallizing 
sentiment to the necessity for economy, gov- 
ernmental and private; the necessity for in- 
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creased production and for changes in laws 
which to-day destroy initiative, encourage 
extravagance, increase inflation of credit, 
which are largely responsible for our in- 
ability to extend long-time credit and which 
will continue to take away corporate and 
individual working capital rendering it more 
and more impossible to extend the long-time 
credit needed by our customers: abroad, 


WW 


Better Credit Methods in the Implement 
| Industry 


The Part Played by the Local Banker in Financing 
the Farmer and Dealer 


[Bankers will be interested in the following discussion of two proposed methods of 


financing the farm implement business. 


Tue Bankers MaGAzine would welcome a frank 


discussion of this subject and invites the views of both country and city bankers on the 


points involved.—Ebprror. | 


N INTERESTING situation has 
Ie ces in the agricultural im- 
plement business, every one con- 
nected with it having arrived at the 


conclusion that the time has come when 
it is necessary to put the industry more 


nearly on a cash basis. It is felt that 
the business of manufacture is not the 
business of banking and that the prac- 
tice of implement manufacturers in ex- 
tending long time terms to dealers in 
order to enable the latter to extend long 
terms to the farmer is both uneconomic 
and expensive, in that it results in 
higher prices through limiting the manu- 
facture to a low rate of turnover. 

As a remedy for this condition two 
possibilities present themselves. One 
solution is the adoption of a cash basis 
dependent upon the farmer and the 
dealer obtaining advances from his local 
banker to pay cash on delivery. The 
other possibility is the application to 
the implement industry of the same 
practices which obtain in the automo- 
bile industry, namely, the utilization of 
the services of acceptance corporations 
which buy the promissory notes of pur- 


chasers from the dealers and against 
these issue their own notes in the open 
money market. The dealer thus is en- 
abled to obtain cash with which to re- 
mit to the manufacturer who in turn 
is enabled to increase his turnover and 
indirectly lower prices. 

The question therefore arises as to 
which solution is the best one for the 
implement business. George N. Peek, 
chairman of the terms committee of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, believes that implement pur- 
chases should be financed by the local 
banker and that the practices of accept- 
ance corporations are uneconomic. S. 
Ward Seeley, manager of the publicity 
division of the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation, thinks, on the other 
hand, that the services of an acceptance 
corporation might well be adapted to 
the implement industry. These two op- 
posite views are set forth in the follow- 
ing excerpts from a pamphlet issued by 
the Moline Plow Company of Moline, 
Til. 

In a letter to the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Im- 
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plement and Vehicle Association, dated 
March 10, 1920, Mr. Peek stated in 
part: 


There was a time when our money 
market was highly concentrated, when the 
national credit was inflexible, and the docu- 
ments of credit—rural negotiable paper— 
were regarded with frank suspicion. In 
those days it would have been folly to 
advocate a complete abandonment by im- 
plement manufacturers of the inefficient 
practice of financing local dealers by the 
general granting of long terms. Local 
banks were timid or impotent, cash was 
scarce in agricultural districts, farmers’ 
negotiables were favored, and _ eastern 
banks so far dominated the financial situ- 
ation that they found little attraction or 
necessity in assuming the normal function 
of banking in financing local dealers and 
farmers. 

Revolutionary changes have occurred, 
The day has passed when a diagnosis of 
national financial conditions can be made 
in the shadow of Wall street. Aided by 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System, but moving by their own momen- 
tum fast in advance of this aid, what New 
York used to call “the provinces” have 
achieved their financial independence. 
Every city of any importance is now able 
to absorb a large share of its own in- 
vestment securities. Dallas, Kansas City, 
Houston, New Orleans and San Francisco 
bankers laugh at the suggestion that a 22 
per cent. rate for call loans in New York 
will make it difficult for their own local 
merchants to get the accommodation they 
require. There is money in every com- 
munity, and the normal and natural pur- 
pose of that money should be to finance 
local needs. 

Another change that is rapidly taking 

place is the increasing dignity of agricul- 
tural paper. Its preferential treatment at 
the hands of the Federal Reserve System, 
the mobility and contidence it has secured 
by reason of the searching and compre- 
hensive operation of federal war finance, 
has in no small measure educated city as 
well as country banks, and farmers and 
citizens generally, no less than banks. 
_ A remarkable illustration of these facts 
is found in the various “finance,” “accept- 
ance” and “credit” companies that have 
recently served to keep the automobile in- 
dustry on a cash basis, 

While eminently successful in taking ad- 
vantage of existing facilities, they are, 
from the viewpoint of political economy at 
least, unsound. They come into a com- 
munity, remove local paper of individuals, 
hypothecate it in the large money markets 
at considerable profits to themselves, and 
on the sole strength of the assets thus 
Secured, induce the local bank to advance 
the purchase money to automobile dealers 
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and consumers. Thus they exact a heavy 
tribute for persuading the bank to do 
for the community what it ought to do 
unpersuaded and at a substantial profit to 
itself. 

The net result of their operation is to 
finance the manufacture of automobiles and 
to keep it on a cash basis, not by securing 
the necessary funds from the East, but 
almost wholly by the use of local capital 
and credit. 

Operating in precisely the same field as 
do the implement companies, and includ- 
ing in their operations exactly the same 
class of people with whom the implement 
companies deal, the automobile industry 
has thus proceeded on a far more efficient 
and satisfactory basis than have we, and 
solely because it was constant and uni- 
form in its demands and helpful in the 
solution of the local financial problem. 

It is no service to the consumer, the 
dealer, the community, or the country as 
a whole, to stand in the path of progress 
and insist on the methods of the dark ages 
in merchandising implements. Manufac- 
turing companies can furnish credit neither 
as cheaply nor as efficiently as can the 
national fiscal system, including the local 
banks. Indeed, failure to use the latter 
extracts from the community funds in no 
small amount, reduces community service 
and self-sufficiency, and profits only the 
city banks, to whom the manufacturers 
must apply in the last instance in every 
case. 

The time has come to put the imple- 
ment industry more nearly on a cash basis, 
The promised saving is very large, and 
it should be liberally divided with the 
dealer, thus strengthening him, improving 
his methods, contributing to the strength 
of the community in which he resides, and 
greatly simplifying the merchandising of 
implements. The way has been plainly 
blazed by the automobile industry, and in- 
stead of countenancing any tendency to 
prolong or liberalize terms, or permit 
carry-overs, prompt and constructive effort 
should be expended immediately by each 
manufacturer in an effort to systematize 
and insure the use of local credit facili- 
ties to the utmost, 

The conditions surrounding individual 
manufacturers vary sv greatly that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
prescribe a cure-all for the many difficul- 
ties to be overcome, but it is believed effort 
should be continued by all to bring about 
better terms, which should produce good 
results for the manufacturers, dealer and 
farmer. 


In a subsequent address before cer- 
tain groups of the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association in Chicago Mr. 
Peek enlarged upon the views presented 
in his letter to the executive committee. 
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In this address he made an interesting 
estimate of the rate of turnover in the 
implement industry as follows: 


Considering $100 invested only in ma- 
terial for manufacture, I think it fair to 
assume the following periods before the 
money comes back into the manufacturing 
business: 

Months 
From purchase of raw material to 
shipment out to branch house 

as a finished product 
From shipment to branch house to 

arrival at dealer’s store 
From arrival at dealer’s store to 

return of purchase price 


12 


Assuming any net profit—say 10 per 
cent.—it is obvious that in the period of 
twelve months the $100 of manufacturing 
capital we are considering earns one prof- 
it of $10. In other words under existing 
terms conditions, manufacturing capital in 
the implement business now makes one 
turnover in fourteen months. 

Examining, for instance, a similar ex- 
ample in our automobile business, we find 
that $100, so administered, turns four 
times in twelve months, and so instead of 
earning only $10, it earns $46.00. 

Now it is obvious that the circumstances 
of the automobile business are not ap- 
plicable to the implement business, but it 
seems to be within the realm of possibility 
that on some implements at least it would 
be possible on direct shipments to dealers, 
receiving cash on delivery, to secure at 
least two turnovers of capital within the 
same period now yielding but one. With 
two turnovers, the return on $100 of man- 
ufacturing capital would be $21, as against 
$10 on one turnover. 


Methods of financing which have ob- 
tained in the industry in the past he de- 
scribes as follows: 


The manufacturer borrowed the money 
in the large cities to tide over the period 
between production of the implement and 
return from sale of the product. Then 
he granted terms to the dealer to enable 
the dealer to grant terms to the farmer. 
It was a long process, but on last analysis, 
surplus capital from Europe, and later 
from developed portions of our own coun- 
try, went from owner to bank, to manu- 
facturer, to implement dealer, to farmer, 
and back again through the same chain, 
which we shall do well to keep in mind: 


Investor, 

City bank, 

Implement manufacturer, 
Dealer, 

Farmer, 
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and the necessity or the cupidity of each 
one of these links in the chain took a share 
for the labor of handling it. 

The process was necessary, perhaps, and 
has continued so to within the last few 
years. This necessity caused the terms tradi- 
tion before which we must pause to-day 
when we consider the apparent advantages 
of getting the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising of implements out of the bank- 
ing business. Does that necessity still exist? 

For the first time in our history the in- 
terior of America has reached near enough 
to a condition of development to provide a 
splendid operating surplus. For over a 
century money flowed always from East to 
West. Let us see what happens now. 

Local banks very generally throughout 
the United States are going into the larger 
cities with this accumulated surplus of the 
rural communities and they are purchasing 
the paper of industrial companies as a 
medium for investment for their patrons’ 
money. 

For example, the very money that an 
implement manufacturing company now bor- 
rows to finance dealers and farmers comes 
from the sale of that implement company’s 
paper to country banks holding the funds 
of the dealers and farmers whom the im- 
plement company is borrowing to finance, 
No longer does the golden flood flow from 
East to West. It eddies in a useless and 
totally unnecessary whirlpool. We have no 
longer the direct route: 


1. Investor, 

2. City bank, 

3. Manufacturer, 

4. Dealer, 

5. Farmer. 

now have a circle: 
Farmer, 
Local bank, 
City bank, 
Manufacturer, 
Dealer, 
Farmer, 


and by securing terms from the dealer and 
by the dealer from the manufacturer, each 
community is paying somebody an unneces- 
sary profit with every transaction involved. 


Mr. Peek subsequently summarized 
the advantages which would result if all 
implement companies would go on a 


cash basis. These he outlined as fol- 


lows: 


(a) Only dealers whose capital is suffi- 
cient or whose establishments warrant the 
extension of credit by local banks would 
survive. The tendency would therefore be 
toward larger dealers, better equipped to 
serve the separate communities. F 

(b) The extension of open accounts in 
the retailing of implements would be greatly 
curtailed, thus automatically remitting con- 
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sumers to the local banks, placing the deal- 
ers’ business on a high turnover basis, which 
would lift the retail implement business im- 
mediately into the most profitable class of 
merchandising, reducing the cost of retail 
distribution and the cost of implements pro- 
portionately, 

(c) The resulting doubling of manufac- 
turing turnover would double the profit on 
capital engaged in manufacturing imple- 
ments, and reduce the cost of implements 
proportionately. 

(d) Indirectly, the desire of the retailer 
to increase turnover would result in a closer 
integration between stocking and selling of 
implements. and also, in a far more eco- 
nomical scheduling of factory production 
with seasonal needs, further increasing man- 
ufacturing turnover, and increasing the prof- 
its and reducing the cost of implements. 

(e) Every local community would be 
enormously bettered, as follows: 


1. Local funds would remain to benefit 
local enterprises, instead of being sent into 
the money markets of the large cities. 

2. The profit derived from the financing 
operation would remain at home, instead of 
being abstracted by the larger cities. 

3. The local bank would be strengthened 
by 1 and 2 above. 

4, The local dealer w¥uld become a real 
merchant, rendering real service, and the 
increased profit of the retail implement busi- 
ness (achieved without increasing prices) 
would attract a more progressive type of 
dealer. 
5. The farmer would be the greatest 
gainer of all, first, because he would be 
served by a real implement establishment 
locally, and, second, because the cost of 
implements would be very materially re- 
duced. 


S. Ward Seeley of the General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation takes ex- 
ception to certain of Mr. Peek’s views 
in the following letter published in 
Farm Implement News on April 22: 


New York, April 14.—Editor Farm Im- 
plement News: Your issue of March 25, 
with its emphasis on placing the implement 
industry on a cash basis, has interested us 
exceedingly, including the cartoon, your 
editorial, “Cash for Implements,” and the 
letter of Mr. George N. Peek, chairman of 
terms committee, National Implement and 
Vehicle Association. 

Though our business is confined to dealers 
and users of General Motors products, we 
feel (purely in the interest of the proper 
economic development of the country) we 
should place before you an analysis of the 
economic basis of our operation. The financ- 
ing operations of the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation are conducted in full ac- 
cord, not only with financial practice, but 
with economic law, and since success can be 
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obtained only through use of the one and 
observance of the other, we think that the 
implement industry would do well to study 
the situation in the light of GMAC prac- 
tice and theory. 

The theory of our operation is simple. 
We offer ourselves as a medium through 
which those in possession of surplus funds 
can lend them at current rates of interest 
to those in the automobile industry and trade 
who are in need of financial accommoda- 
tion. Since in every community there are 
seasons of financial outgo and seasons of 
financial income, seasons of automobile pur- 
chase and use, and seasons of automobile 
storage, this means that one section of the 
country finances another, and that the rela- 
tion of each to the other alternate in the 
course of a year. 

This is particularly evident in farm 
finance, the solution of whose difficulties is 
being attempted by the Farm Loan System, 
as well as by the Federal Reserve System. 

That these difficulties may be dissolved 
by special industries has been conclusively 
demonstrated by the automobile industry, 
which last year sold 40 per cent. of its out- 
put to the farmers. Statistics prove that 
farmers buy most of their automobiles dur- 
ing the months of May, June, July, August 
and September. These are exactly the 
months when the moving of crops places 
the greatest strain upon the farmers’ banks, 
and when they are least inclined to view 
automobile paper with favor. The automo- 
bile industry has been able to make its sum- 
mer sales to farmers mainly through use of 
its specialized credit systems, 

Not all these systems are run along as 
thoroughly economic lines as is ours. Mr. 
Peek’s criticism in his letter to the N.I.V.A. 
executive committee is justified as against 
some automobile finance companies. His 
warning is timely and his observations cor- 
rect. While we feel that you have done 
the implement industry much good in pub- 
lishing this letter, we feel that you should 
give a constructive explanation of the proper 
economic basis for the financing of the 
farmer, 

The actual operation of our system is 
this: Promissory notes given by purchasers 
of automobiles to the automobile dealers 
are bought from the dealers by us. The 
dealers thus receive their full cash price at 
once, while the buyer has time to make sub- 
sequent payments on his note to us. The 
retail buyers’ notes we thus secure are 
placed in the hands of a banking trustee, 
and against them are issued collateral gold 
notes secured by these notes, but redeemable 
in gold at a stated time. 

These gold notes are then sold at the pre- 
vailing discount rate for commercial paper 
to those banks and investors in sections of 
the country where money is plentiful. They 
are not sold in the sections in which the 
retail notes upon which they are based 
originated, for it is obvious that these were 
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given at a time when money was not in 
large supply for investment purposes. Later 
in the year, when the situation is reversed, 
the bankers and investors in the territory 
in which the first lot of retail notes origi- 
nated are cifered other colJateral gold notes 
based upon other retail notes originating 
in other territories. Thus each section of 
the country shifts cash where it is needed 
through GMAC channels. 

You will note by this that the local banker 
does not lose the financing of his local 
automobile business. It is true that he does 
not finance it directly, but in effect he does 
finance it through financing the automobile 
business of another territory. Instead, 
however, of trying to take care of his local 
business at a time when his cash is needed 
for the fundamental requirements of the 
crops, he is able to defer the matter of 
automobile banking to those months when 
he has cash available for purchasing short 
time securities. 

Your editorial refers to credit difficulties. 
You will note that our plan absolutely eradi- 
cates those for the banker. He knows that 
our collateral gold notes are as good as 
gold. He is not troubled by credit investi- 
gations of each of the notes underlying the 
collateral gold notes. He is not troubled 
with repeated collection operations on these 
notes, which necessarily are for only a few 
hundred dollars each. The banker buys the 
collateral gold notes in denominations of 
$500, $1000, $2500, $5000, and $10,000 at cur- 
rent discount rates for prime commercial 
paper. 

So far as the retail buyer is concerned it 
is obvious that where there is such a system 
as this, the cost to him must be governed 
by prevailing rates for money. We do not 
charge for our services more than it costs 
us to secure our money through selling our 
collateral gold notes plus a small charge 
to cover the cost of operation, Our actual 
profit would be ridiculous to any manufac- 
turing or mercantile enterprise. In fact, 
there is a profit only because of the 
enormous volume of business we do. At 
present we are doing a business at the rate 
of 150 million dollars a year. Every minute 
of the working day some one is buying a 
car on our plan, and we therefore represent 
a very considerable section of the automobile 
industry, though confining ourselves to Gen- 
eral Motor business. 

The implement industry, we feel, has here 
the basis upon which to place itself upon a 
cash standing. It may be that the peculiari- 
ties of the implement industry may produce 
variations in the plan, but it must be as out- 
lined above if it is to be economically cor- 
rect. It might be operated by each in- 
dividual manufacturer for its own dealers, 
or possibly, if legal arrangements could 
be made, it might be done by the National 
Implement and Vehicle Association for its 
entire membership. 

One of the most interesting investigations 
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that we have conducted was that into the 
financial stability of the average buyer 
through us. We know from our collection 
records that the buyer through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was a pretty 
good citizen, but even our credit manager 
was surprised with the result of our statis- 
tical summary, showing that the average 
buyer has over $6,000 in real estate and over 
$275 a month income, 


Mr. Peek on April 26, 1920, made the 
following reply to Mr. Seeley: 


Editor Farm Implement News. 
Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, II. 
Dear Sir: 

My letter of March 10th, as chairman of 
the terms committee of the National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Association, urged the 
advantage to manufacturer, dealer, and con- 
sumer of putting the implement business on 
a cash basis by an increasing use of the 
local bank. Regarding the several “Finance” 
and “Acceptance” companies of the auto- 
mobile business, it was remarked that they 
were, “from the viewpoint of political 
economy at least, unsound,” in that they 
weaken community service and add roundly 
to the cost of financing. 

In your issue of April 22nd, Mr. S. Ward 
Seeley, of the General Motors Acceptance 
Company, says, “Mr. Peek’s criticism is 
justified as against some * * * his 
warning is timely, and his observations cor- 
rect.” Mr. Seeley explains that his com- 
pany’s method is to buy farmers’ notes from 
dealers, issue debentures against them, sel? 
the latter in the money markets, and, from 
the proceeds, pay manufacturer and dealer, 
He contends that this method, as applied 
by him, is in accord with economic law, but 
since it differs in no substantial effect from 
the general method of such companies, I 
conclude that his basis for excepting his 
company from the charge of economic un- 
soundness lies in his remark, “We do not 
charge for our service more than it costs 
to secure our money through selling col- 
lateral gold notes plus a small charge to 
cover cost of operation.” 

I cannot persuade myself that this policy 
of small profit removes the economic un- 
soundness of the plan. On the contrary, 
while I do not know this company’s precise 
schedule, I am informed that it amounts 
to a rate of slightly above thirteen per cent. 
to dealers, and from eleven per cent. to four- 
teen per cent. to consumers. Companies 
which do take a profit have to charge very 
much more. In other words, Mr. Seeley’s 


article confirms me in a conclusion I had 
already reached—that no company operat- 
ing on this theory can secure funds at less 
than twelve per cent., and no company tak- 
ing a substantial profit can furnish them 
If I am cor- 


at less than fifteen per cent. 
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rect in this, then the economic theory of the 
plan stands self-condemned in its applica- 
tion to all except luxuries. Basic commerce, 
industry and agriculture cannot live under 
a twelve per cent. interest charge. 

Difficult as it is to follow, Mr. Seeley 
does not confine his defense to the point of 
no profit, but seeks to establish economic 
soundness for the basis of his plan on 
the theory that fluctuation of money strin- 
gency and plenty is seasonal, that sections 
of the country finance each other alternately 
in the course of the year, if aided by such 
an equalizer as his company provides. 

Even if this hypothesis were accurate 
(and I am not prepared to concede all of 
it), it would not establish economic sound- 
ness in the plan. We have an equalizer in 
the Farm Loan and Federal Reserve Sys- 
tems. A principal argument of their estab- 
lishment was the necessity for decentraliza- 
tion of agricultural financing. They were 
established for the precise purpose of mak- 
ing local communities financially self-suffi- 
cient, and of freeing them from the domina- 
tion of a centralized money market. That 
this is sound doctrine is generally conceded. 
The effect of the “Acceptance” plan is to 
short-circuit the Federal System, and to re- 
turn great quantities of farmers’ paper to 
the city banks, avoiding entirely the local 
facilities for finance. For this reason alone, 
therefore, I remain of the opinion that the 
plan is not economically sound. But there 
are other reasons: 

The Federal Reserve System emphasizes, 
fosters, and supports the local bank and 
the local community. The acceptance com- 
panies avoid the local bank, take the financ- 
ing profit out of the community, and post- 
pone the close relation between dealer, bank 
and consumer, upon which sound merchan- 
dising so heavily depends. Finally, and 
equally important, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem performs this service of equalization at 
scarcely more than one-half the cost as- 
sessed by the acceptance companies, even 
when the latter are operating on the eco- 
nomical basis described by Mr. Seeley. As 
between the two, one is economical, and 
founded on the rock of national credit; the 
other is expedient merely, and very expen- 
sive, But there is an objection of even 
greater importance. 

I find myself unable to agree with Mr. 
Seeley that the financial pendulum swings 
from one section of the country to another 
so conveniently and seasonally that he can 
normally sell the notes of one to the banks 
of another. The whole structure of his 
argument rests on this, and if it is in error, 
little remains to discuss. Curiously enough, 
I find his own words challenging his asser- 
tion when he says:—“* * * The automo- 
bile industry last year sold forty per cent. 
of its output to farmers; * * *  statis- 
tics prove that farmers buy most of their 
automobiles in May, June, July, August and 


September. 
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These are exactly the months 
when the moving of crops places the great- 
est strain upon the farmers’ banks.” 

It is obviously pertinent to ask, “Where 
are the farmers’ notes sold in this peak 
period?” The truth is that financial strin- 
gency is seasonal, but the country is not a 
checkerboard in which the money tightness 
moves from red to black squares and back 
again, at convenient and predetermined in- 
tervals. Our equalizing force does not, 
therefore, move from section to section, It 
moves among the various strata of our na- 
tional life, and sells its debenture notes to 
whomever will buy, wherever it can find 
him. 

Farmer A wants an automobile, and finds 
that he can get terms. He prefers to defer 
payment till harvest than to see his savings 
account in Bank B dwindle, so he gives his 
note to an acceptance company, which issues 
one of its own instead, and sells it in the 
money market. Bank B is as likely to buy 
it as anybody, and to buy it with Farmer 
A’s own savings. If it does, Farmer A has 
paid some acceptance company at the rate 
of twelve per cent. to twenty-five per cent. 
for the use of his own money, when he 
might just as well have used it himself for 
nothing, or at the worst, at the loss of in- 
terest at the savings rate. If it does not, 
Farmer A might have saved himself from 
six per cent. to nineteen per cent. by using 
his own bank instead of the acceptance 
company, and the long journey of his note 
to the city bank and back again was vanity 
and folly. Such extra loops in the pathway 
of finance are unsound, because unnecessary, 
and doubly unsound when they result in 
waste and extravagance. 

The only shadow raised against this view 
is that the local bank may not have the 
money. In such case, it should go to the 
Federal Reserve Bank and get it. The re- 
markable record of the acceptance compa- 
nies in collection discloses the unexceptional 
quality of such paper, and it was to meet 
this very need that the Federal Reserve 
was ordained. 

Such are the considerations on which I 
conclude that the theory of the acceptance 
companies js economically unsound. To re- 
capitulate them they are: 


(a) That they can furnish funds only at 
an impracticable rate of interest. 

(b) That they tend toward centraliza- 
tion of agricultural financing. 

(c) That they weaken the local bank, in- 
crease the cost of local financing, remove 
from the local community the profit of the 
financing transaction, reduce the profit of 
the local dealer, unduly increase the cost 
of the article sold, postpone the establish- 
ment of a necessary relation between con- 
sumer, bank and dealer, and generally tend 
to weaken the community. 

(d) That they add to the minimum nec- 
essary steps of the financial operation a to- 
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tally unnecessary cycle of expensive opera- 
tions. 


There remains a single qualification. Just 
now some Federal Reserve Banks, under a 
national policy of restricting speculative op- 
erations, are placing a flat taboo on bankers’ 
credit based on volume, without discrimina- 
tion as to use. Such action is precisely that 
of a man who strikes a savage blow with his 
clenched fist to kill a mosquito on his nose. 
The Federal Reserve System was established 
with a prime purpose of fostering agricul- 
ture. In time of war and general shortage, 
agriculture headed the priority list. In time 
of peace and money shortage, it must re- 
ceive like consideration. If the Federal Re- 
serve System is perverting its function, it 
must be corrected, but not by paralleling 
the system with an exotic private system op- 
erating at a double cost, The cure can and 
will be made by national demand for the 
correction of a palpable blunder. 

In all that has been said, I am conscious 
of the appearance cf destructive criticism. 
The constructive suggestion is obvious— 
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abolish terms and make it profitable and 
desirable for consumer and dealer to use the 
local bank. This, I think, cannot and ought 
not to be done by concerted action. Each 
company must evolve a plan to meet the 
peculiarities of its own circumstances and 
methods. The elements of the problem are 
few and simple. Its successful solution 
means doubling the turnover (and therefore 
the profit) on manufacturing capital, and 
trebling, if not quadrupling, the turnover 
and profit on capital invested in retailing 
and jobbing. The enormous savings thus 
achieved must be equally divided with re- 
tailer and consumer to achieve the great 
desiderata: 


(a) Reduction in cost and improvement 
in quality of implements. 

(b) Making the retailing of implements 
a business of such dignity and profit as will 
attract progressive and ambitious merchants, 

(c) Securing for each company and each 
community real service in the form of first- 
class dealer representation and service. 


ay 


Why the Bank House Organ ? 


T HE purpose of a bank’s house organ 

is admirably expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial taken from the Mettco 
Meteor, which is published by the pub- 
licity department of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York: 


The Meteor seeks to bring officers and em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan Trust Company 
into closer communion, and in each issue 
publish something of educational value and 
of interest to every one it reaches. It pre- 
sents a medium for the exchange of ideas 
between officers and employees of the bank 
and among the employees which should go 
far toward developing that spirit of co- 


operation that makes progress in any line 
of endeavor. 

The Meteor also seeks to serve a two-fold 
purpose by instructing and forming a social 
basis for our mental and physical activities. 
It is of the bank, and for the bank, like the 
individuals whose progress it marks, and for 
the expression of whose opinions it is the 
vehicle. 

It is very essential that relaxations be pro- 
vided. A tired brain means death to satis- 
factory labors. The Meteor endeavors also 
to amuse, and will continue to cause many a 
laugh, but it shall always be our earnest en- 
deavor never to offend. When the laugh is 
on someone let that someone laugh the 
harder. 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


SAW a foreigner go into a big 

bank the other day. He was timid, 

confused and almost inclined to 
walk out again. A member of the bank 
staff saw him, sized up his nationality 
correctly, called another member of the 
staff and the latter went out to the 
stranger and addressed him in his own 
tongue. The relief and joy on the face 
of the foreigner was wonderful to be- 
hold. It developed later that he had 
been told by some of his friends that 
he would find some one who could talk 
his language, in that bank. That’s what 
brought him in, but the point that struck 
me so forcibly was the fine spirit of 
helpfulness and prompt action that was 
shown in the swift co-operation of the 
two members of the bank staff. It was 
fine team work. Incidentally that for- 
eigner is likely to talk a good deal about 
that bank among his friends, and the 
bank will, through a very simple act, 
get a lot of valuable advertising in quar- 
ters hard to reach in any other way. 


& 


“Many bankers take up the ‘over-all’ 
idea.” “Well, this will put the overalls 
on both sides of the counter, for the 
original wearers of overalls have been 
pretty numerous in front of the receiv- 
ing tellers’ windows for quite a while 


now.” 
& 


A suburban bank that I know of has 
had excellent results from a series of 


small, neat advertising blotters which 
were distributed by mail to the homes 
in the vicinity of the bank. It’s strange, 
but in the average home it is almost im- 
possible to find a decent blotter while 
the average office is surfeited with 


them. 
& . 


If I were a banker—particularly if 
I were connected with a savings bank— 
I think I would make a special drive to 
get at the great so-called middle class. 
All sorts of institutions are working in 
the interests of the so-called working 
class, and the capitalist has, to a large 
extent, already learned how best to 
handle his money. But the great class 
of men and women on moderate sala- 
ries, the men with small businesses of 
their own—these are the people who 
most need to be taught how to save. I 
know of no better way to reach this 
class than through intelligent advertis- 
ing. This is the class that reads the 
best papers and periodicals. They are 
open to an appeal to their intelligence, 
and they need, more than any other 
class, to be taught to save. 


& 


Some of these hearings on applica- 
tions for state bank charters are mighty 
interesting even to an Outsider, and at 
every hearing there is one stock argu- 
ment used that has become an old 
friend. It is the argument that “The 
small depositor and the small borrower 
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in the town or city of are not 
given fair treatment by the banks now 
doing business there. Our new bank 
will cater especially to these people,” 
etc. All of which is declaimed with 
great oratorical effect and deep feeling. 
Usually, however, the facts do not bear 
out these contentions. The “United 
States Investor” reports a case where, 
on presentation of these ‘pathetic’ 
claims at a hearing, a report, carefully 
compiled, showed that the existing 
banks really were taking care of the 
small depositors and the small borrow- 
ers to a degree which no new institution 
could hope to equal. 


& 


The treasurer of a bank in one of the 
smaller towns in New England com- 
plains that just as he gets a man well 
trained for his staff some city bank 
snaps him up. This is sort of tough on 
the country bank, but I believe that this 
movement is doing much to “humanize” 
the big city banks. The man in a coun- 
try bank makes it a point to know per- 
sonally the patrons of the institution, 
and when he goes to the city bank he 
carries with him the habit of personal 
service and personal acquaintance, and 
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he exercises this habit so far as may 
be possible under the new conditions. 
If he allows himself to lose the habit 
entirely the only result of his move is 
to make a mediocre city banker out of 
a perfectly good country banker. 


@ 


In Massachusetts there has been a 
long fight on the question of removing 
the statutory limit of five per cent. on 
interest paid by savings departments of 
trust companies. The Massachusetts 
House, on motion of Representative 
Nichols—himself a banker—passed a 
bill limiting regular dividends to five 
per cent. but the bill will not in any 
way, as Mr. Nichols explained, prevent 
the declaration of extra dividends as 
earned. This action, of course, virtually 
removes the limit of five per cent., but 
a motion to remove the limit by direct 
action was lost. 


& 


I saw this phrase used in a bank ad- 
vertisement, and it made a mighty 
strong appeal to me: “We celebrate 
our th anniversary with 
thousand satisfied customers.” 


A Financial Creed 


I believe in the United States of America. 
My opportunity and hope depend upon her future. 
I believe that her stability and progress rest upon the industry and thrift 


of her people. 


Therefore I will work hard and live simply. 


I will spend less than I earn. 

I will use my earnings with care. 
I will save consistently. 

I will invest thoughtfully. 


To increase the financial strength of my country and myself I will buy 


Government securities. 


I will hold above barter the obligations my country thus incurs. 
I will do these things to insure the greatness of America’s future. 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, May 4, 1920 
$23,000,000 $196,000,000 


E complete the tacilities of 
our correspondent banks by 
placing at their disposal the services 
of a Bond Department especially 
equipped to give responsible market 


executions and assistance in invest- 
ment selections. 
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To Bankers 


E assume that the first thing a 
banker wishes to know when he 
begins to consider changes in quarters is: 


How should a certain space be arranged 
to best meet present and probable future 
requirements / 


To meet this need we offer a service 
which includes the planning of your 
quarters and an estimate of the cost of 
the entire operation, still leaving you in 
no way obligated to us for either the 
architectural or construction work. 


Our charge is a very small one and the 
data prepared will be your property. 


FRED T. LEY & Co., INC. 
Bank Buitpinc DepartMENT 
19 West 447TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





















































Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Collection of Forged Draft on 
United States Treasurer 


United States v. Chase National Bank, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 361. 


A clerk in a quartermaster’s office 
forged the signature of the quartermas- 
ter on a draft on the United States 
Treasurer for $3,571.47. He made the 
draft payable to the quartermaster’s or- 
der and forged the indorsement on the 
back. He then cashed it at a bank, 
which forwarded it to the defendant 
bank. The latter collected the draft 
from the United States Treasurer. 

When the fraud was discovered the 
United States began action against the 
defendant bank. It was held that the 
rule that a drawee is bound to know 
the drawer’s signature applied and that 
the bank was not liable. The fact that 
the payee’s indorsement was also forged 
did not alter the situation. 


OPINION 


In error to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. 

Action by the United States against 
the Chase National Bank. A judgment 
for defendant on a directed verdict 
(241 Fed. 535) was affirmed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit (250 Fed. 105, 162 C. C. A. 
277), and plaintiff brings error. Af- 
firmed. 

Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Spellacy, for the United States. 

Messrs. Henry Root Stern and 
Charles E. Rushmore, both of New 
York City, for defendant in erre-z. 

Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDS deliv- 
ered the opinion of the Court. 

Plaintiff in error sued the defendant 
bank, at law, to recover money paid 
out under mistake of fact. The com- 
plaint alleged: 

4 


“First. That at all the times here- 
inafter mentioned, the plaintiff was and 
is a corporation sovereign, and the de- 
fendant was and is an association or- 
ganized for and transacting the business 
of banking in the city, state, and South- 
ern District of New York, under and 
pursuant to the provisions of the acts 
of Congress in such case made and pro- 
vided. 

“Second. That on or about the 18th 
day of December, 1914, the defendant 
presented to the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, D. C., for 
payment, a draft in the sum of $3,- 
571.47, drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States, payable to the order of 
E. V. Sumner,, 2d Lt., 2d Cav., A. Q. 
M., and purporting to be drawn by 
E. V. Sumner, Acting Quartermaster, 
U. S. A., and to be endorsed by E. V. 
Sumner, 2d Lt., 2d Cav., A. Q. M., the 
Howard National Bank, and the de- 
fendant; a copy of said draft and the 
indorsements on the back thereof is 
hereto attached and marked Exhibit 
A* and made a part hereof; 

“Third. That at the date of the 
presentation of said draft by the de- 
fendant to the Treasurer of the United 
States, the defendant was a depository 
of the funds of the United States of 
America, and payment of said draft to 
the defendant was thereupon made by 
the plaintiff, by passing a credit for the 
amount of said draft to the defendant 
upon the accounts of the defendant, as 
depository for the funds of the plain- 
tiff ; 

“Fourth. That the name of said E. 
V. Sumner, 2d Lt., 2d Cav., A. Q. M., 
indorsed upon the back of said draft, 
was forged and had been wrongfully 
and fraudulently written upon the same 
by a person other than the said E. V. 
Sumner, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, and no part of the proceeds of 
said draft were ever received by him. 

“Fifth. That the payment of said 
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draft made by the plaintiff to the de- 
fendant, as described in paragraph 
three of this complaint, was made under 
a mistake of fact and without knowl- 
edge that the signature of the said E. V. 
Sumner, 2d Lt., 2d Cav., A. Q. M., 
payee thereof, had been forged upon the 
back of said draft; 


“Sixth. That the plaintiff has duly 
requested the defendant to repay to it 
the amount of said draft, to wit, 
$3,571.47, but the defendant has failed 
and refused to pay the same or any part 
thereof to the plaintifi. 

“Wherefore, the plaintiff demands 
judgment against the defendant in the 
sum of $3,571.47, with interest thereon 
from the 18th day of December, 1914, 
together with the costs and disburse- 
ments of this action. 


*Exhibit A: | Face. | 

Office of the Quartermaster. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 

War December 
Quartermaster 15, 1914. 
Thesaur Amer 44h 

(Shield) Treasurer of the United 
States 15-51 
Septent Sigil. 

Pay to the order of E. B. Sumner, 2d 
Lt., 2d Cav., A. Q. M., $3,571.47, 
thirty-five hundred seventy-one & 
47/100 dollars. 

Object for which drawn: Vo. No. 
Cash transfers. 

E. V. Sumner, 

Acting Quartermaster, U.S.A. 21739. 

[ Back. ] 


Form Approved by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury January 27, 1913. 


This check must be indorsed on the 
line below by the person in whose favor 
it is drawn, and the name must be 
spelled exactly the same as it is on the 
face of the check. 

If indorsement is made by mark (X) 
it must be witnessed by two persons 
who can write, giving their place of 
residence in full. 

E. V. Sumner, 
(Sign on this line) 
2d Lt., 2 Cav., AQM. 


Pay Chase National Bank, New 
York, or order. Restrictive indorse- 
ments guaranteed. Howard Nat'l 
Bank, 58-3 Burlington, Vt. 58-3, M. T. 
Rutter, Cashier. 

Received payment from the Treas- 
urer of the United States Dec. 16, 1914. 
1-74 The Chase National Bank 1-74 of 
the City of New York. 

The bank denied liability and among 
other things claimed that the same per- 
son wrote the name of E. V. Sumner 
upon the draft both as drawer and in- 
dorser. The facts were stipulated. 

It appears: _ Lieutenant Sumner, 
quartermaster and disbursing officer at 
Ft. Ethan Allen, near Burlington, Vt., 
had authority to draw on the United 
States Treasurer. Sergeant Howard 
was his finance clerk and so known at 
the Howard National Bank of Burling- 
ton. Utilizing the official blank form, 
Howard manufactured in toto the draft 
in question—Exhibit A. Having forged 
Lieutenant Sumner’s name both as 
drawer and indorser, he cashed the in- 
strument over the counter at the How- 
ard National Bank without adding his 
own name. That bank immediately in- 
dorsed and forwarded it for collecticr 
and credit to the defendant at New 
York City; the latter promptly pre- 
sented it to the drawee (the Treasurer), 
received payment and credited the pro- 
ceeds as directed. Two weeks there- 
after the Treasurer discovered the 
forgery and at once demanded repay- 
ment which was refused. Before dis- 
covery of the forgery the Howard Na- 
tional Bank withdrew from the Chase 
National Bank sums aggregating more 
than its total balance immediately after 
such proceeds were credited; but addi- 
tional subsequent credit items had main- 
tained its balance continuously above 
the amount of the draft. 

Both sides asked for an instructed 
verdict without more. The trial court 
directed one for the defendant (241 
Fed. 535) and judgment thereon was 
affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (250 Fed. 105, 162 c. ©. A, 397). 
If important, the record discloses sub- 
stantial evidence to support the finding 
necessarily involved that no actual neg- 
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ligence or bad faith, attributable to de- 
fendant, contributed to success of the 
forgery. Williams v. Vreeland, 250 U. 
S. 295, 298, 39 Sup. Ct. 438, 63 L. Ed. 
989, 3 A. L. R. 1038. 

The complaint placed the demand for 
recovery solely upon the forged indorse- 
ment—neither negligence nor bad faith 
is set up. If the draft had been a valid 
instrument with a good title thereto in 
some other than the collecting bank, 
nothing else appearing, the drawee 
might recover as for money paid under 
mistake. Hortsman v. Henshaw, 11 
How. 177, 183, 13 L. Ed. 653. But 
here the whole instrument was forged, 
never valid, and nobody had _ better 
right to it than the collecting bank. 

Price v. Neal (1762) 3 Burrows, 
1354, 1357, held that it is incumbent 
on the drawee to know the drawer’s 
hand and that if the former pay a draft 
upon the latter’s forged name to an in- 
nocent holder not chargeable with fault 
there can be no recovery. “The plain- 
tiff cannot recover the money unless it 
be against conscience in the defendant 
to retain it.” “But it can never be 
thought unconscientious in the de- 
fendant to retain this money when he 
has once received it upon a bill of ex- 
change indorsed to him for a fair and 
valuable consideration which he had 
bona fide paid without the least privity 
or suspicion of any forgery.” And the 
doctrine so announced has been ap- 
proved and adopted by this court. Bank 
of United States v. Bank of Georgia, 
10 Wheat. 333, 348, 6 L. Ed. 334; Hoff- 
man v. Bank of Milwaukee, 12 Wall. 
181, 192, 20 L. Ed. 366; Leather Mfgs. 
Bank v. Morgan, 117 U. S. 96, 109, 6 
Sup. Ct. 657, 29 L. Ed. 811; United 
States v. Natl. Exch. Bank, 214 U. S. 
302, 311, 29 Sup. Ct. 665, 53 L. Ed. 
1006, 16 Ann. Cas. 1184. 

In Bank of United States v. Bank of 
Georgia, through Mr. Justice Story, 
this court said concerning Price v. Neal: 


“There were two bills of exchange, 
which had been paid by the drawee, the 
drawer’s handwriting being a forgery; 
one of these bills had been paid, when 
it became due, without acceptance; the 
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other was duly accepted, and paid at 
maturity. Upon discovery of the fraud, 
the drawee brought an action against 
the holder to recover back the money so 
paid, both parties being admitted to be 
equally innocent. Lord Mansfield, after 
adverting to the nature of the action, 
which was for money had and received, 
in which no recovery could be had, ur- 
less it be against conscience for the de- 
fendant to retain it, and that it could 
not be affirmed that it was unconscien- 
tious for the defendant to retain it, he 
having paid a fair and valuable consid- 
eration for the bills, said ‘here was no 
fraud, no wrong. It was incumbent 
upon the plaintiff to be satisfied that 
the bill drawn upon him was the draw- 
er’s hand, before he accepted or paid it; 
but it was not incumbent upon the de- 
fendant to inquire into it. There was 
a notice given by the defendant to the 
plaintiff, of a bill drawn upon him, and 
he sends his servant to pay it, and take 
it up; the other bill he actually accepts, 
after which, the defendant, innocently 
and bona fide, discounts it. The plaintiff 
lies by for a considerable time after he 
has paid these bills, and then found out 
that they were forged. He made no ob- 
jection to them at the time of paying 
them. Whatever neglect there was, was 
on his side. The defendant had actual 
encouragement from the plaintiff for 
negotiating the second bill, from the 
plaintiff's having, without any scruple 
or hesitation, paid the first; and he paid 
the whole value bona fide. It is a mis- 
fortune which has happened without the 
defendant’s fault or neglect. If there 
was no neglect in the plaintiff, yet there 
is no reason to throw off the loss from 
one innocent man upon another innocent 
mar. But, in this case, if there was 
any fault or negligence in any one, it 
certainly was in the plaintiff, and not 
in the defendant. The whole reasoning 
of this case applies with full force to 
that now before the court. In regard to 
the first bill, there was no new credit 
given by any acceptance, and the holder 
was in possession of it before the time 
it was paid or acknowledged. So that 
there is no pretense to allege that there 
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is any legal distinction between the 
case of a holder before or after the 
acceptance. Both were treated in this 
judgment as being in the same predica- 
ment, and entitled to the same equities. 
The case of Price v. Neal has never 
since been departed from; and, in all 
the subsequent decisions in which it has 
been cited, it has had the uniform sup- 
port of the court, and has been deemed 
a satisfactory authority.” 


Does the mere fact that the name of 
Lieutenant Sumner was forged as in- 
dorser as well as drawer prevent appli- 
cation here of the established rule? We 
think not. In order to recover plaintiff 
must show that the defendant cannot 
retain the money with good conscience. 
Both are innocent of intentional fault. 
The drawee failed to detect the forged 
signature of the drawer. The forged 
indorsement puts him in no worse posi- 
tion than he would occupy if that were 
genuine. He cannot be called upon to 
pay again and the collecting bank has 
not received the proceeds of an instru- 
ment to which another held a_ better 
title. The equities of the drawee who 
has paid are not superior to those of 
the innocent collecting bank who had 
full right to act upon the assumption 
that the former knew the drawer’s 
signature or at least took the risk of a 
mistake concerning it. Bank of England 
v. Vagliano Bros., (1891) L. R. App. 
Cases, 107; Dedham Bank v. Everett 
Bank, 177 Mass. 392, 395, 59 N. E. 62, 
83 Am. St. Rep. 286; Deposit Bank v. 
Fayette Bank, 90 Ky. 10, 13 S. W. 339, 
7 L. R. A. 849; National Park Bank v. 
Fourth National Bank, 46 N. Y. 77, 80, 
7 Am. Rep. 310; Howard v. Bank, 28 
La. Ann. 727, 26 Am. Rep. 105; First 
National Bank v. State Bank, 107 Iowa, 
$27, 77 N. W. 1045; 44 L. R. A. 131; 
Bank v. Trust Co., 168 N. C. 606, 85 
S. F. 5, L. R. A. 1915D, 1138; 4 
Harvard Law Review, 297, article by 
Prof. Ames. And see Cooke v. United 
States, 91 U. S. 389, 396, 23 L. Ed. 
237. 

The judgment of the court below is 

Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice CLARKE dissents. 
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Action to Recover Money Paid 
for War Bonds 


Erdreich v, Zimmermann, New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, 179 
N. Y. Supp. 829. 


The defendants are dealers in bonds. 
In December, 1916, the plaintiff pur- 
chased from them 10,000 marks of the 
fifth German war loan bonds. The 
purchase price was $1,775 and this sum 
the plaintiff paid to the brokers at the 
time of the sale. The defendants did 
not have the bonds in their possession 
at the time and they issued a receipt, 
reciting that the bonds had been fully 
paid for and would be delivered against 
the return of the receipt upon the ar- 
rival of the bonds from Europe. 

The consummation of the sale was 
interfered with by the entry of the 
United States into the war against Ger- 
many and in January, 1919, the bonds 
not having arrived, the plaintiff brought 
suit to recover back the money which 
he had paid to the brokers. The court 


held that the contract was valid at the 
time it was entered into by the parties, 


that its validity was not affected by the 
entry of this country into the war, but 
merely suspended for the duration of 
the war and that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to get his money back. 

Action by Samuel Erdreich against 
Leopold Zimmermann and others. A 
judgment for defendants in the City 
Court was reversed by the Appellate 
Term (107 Misc. Rep. 508, 176 N. Y. 
Supp. 762), and defendants appeal by 
permission. Reversed, and judgment of 
City Court affirmed. 


OPINION 


MERRELL, J. Defendants have 
appealed, by permission of this court, 
from a determination of the Appellate 
Term reversing a judgment recovered 
by the defendants in City Court of the 
City of New York for $67.97, costs, 
upon a verdict of a jury, who found for 
said defendants under direction of the 
trial court. 

The action was to recover the sum of 
$1,775, with interest, which sum plain- 
iiff paid to the defendants on December 
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14, 1916, as the purchase price of 
10,000 marks on the fifth German war 
loan bonds, but which bonds, at the time 
of the payment of the purchase price 
thereof, had not then been received by 
the defendants, and were not delivered 
to the plaintiff. The defendants are 
large dealers in bonds and securities, 
and, prior to the purchase of the bonds 
in question by the plaintiff, had pur- 
chased from a German bank a portion 
of said issue of bonds. This action is 
brought to recover the moneys thus paid 
by plaintiff to defendants upon an 
alleged rescission of the contract by 
plaintiff because of defendants’ failure 
to deliver said bonds to plaintiff within 
a reasonable time. The purchase of 
these bonds on December 14, 1916, and 
the payment by plaintiff of the money 
which he seeks to recover in this action, 
was at a time prior to the entry of the 
United States into the World War. At 
that time, however, Germany was at 
war with other European countries, and 
a blockade was in effect, as the result 
of which there was no communication 
between Germany and this country. Ow- 
ing to such blockade, the defendants 
were not in the possession of such bonds, 
although they had purchased the same 
of the banking institution i» Germanv 

As a matter ot fact, the bonds, at 
the time of the purchase by plaintiff 
had not been issued bv the German sov- 
ernment, but in lieu thereof the said 
government had issued interim certifi- 
cates for said bonds, and the defend- 
ants. by their German agents, had re- 
ceived and held such interim certificates 
for the bonds which they had thus pur- 
chased, and, at the time of the said sale 
of the 10,000 marks of said bonds to the 
plaintiff, defendants held in Germany 
sufficient of said interim certificates to 
cover the plaintiff's purchase. On the 
date of the purchase of the bonds by 
the plaintiff from defendants, the 
former called upon the latter at their 
place of business, and inquired about 
German marks; the plaintiff saying to 
one of the defendants, with whom he 
talked on that occasion, that he was in- 
formed that the marks were as low as 
15 cents, and that, being in the neigh- 
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borhood, he came to inquire concerning 
the same. Plaintiff testifies that the de- 
fendant replied that the marks were 
then higher and going up, and that said 
defendant advised plaintiff to buy the 
bonds of the fifth war loan as a better 
speculation. Thereupon the plaintiff 
purchased 10,000 marks of said loan, 
paying therefor the said sum of $1,775. 
The bonds were not delivered, and the 
defendant explained to plaintiff that 
they were still in Germany; but the de- 
fendants issued their own interim cer- 
tificates in writing to the plaintiff, certi- 
fying the sale of the 10,000 marks of 
the fifth war loan of the German gov- 
ernment 5 per cent. bonds, at a total 
net price of $1,775, the receipt of which 
sum in said certificate acknowledged by 
the defendants. At the same time the 
defendants delivered to the plaintiff 
another certificate, as follows: 


“Zimmermann & Forshay, 
“Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange 
“9 & 11 Wall Street 
New York. 


“No. 5029 Dated Dec. 14, 1916. 


“This is to certify that Mr. Sam 
Erdreich has paid ($1,775) seventeen 
hundred seventy-five and 00/100 dol- 
lars for Mark 10,000 German govern- 
ment 5% bonds, fifth war loan (ten 
thousand marks), exclusive April 1, 
1917, coupon. The aforesaid securities 
are to be delivered by us at our office 
against return of this interim certificate, 
upon arrival from Europe. 

“Zimmermann & Forshay.” 


‘10,000’ 


By this last-mentioned receipt it was 
thus expressly provided that the securi- 
ties purchased, and for which plaintiff 
then paid, were to be delivered against 
return of the interim certificate that de- 
fendants issued, upon the arrival of said 
securities from Europe. The plaintiff 
testified that he was assured by the de- 
fendant with whom he dealt that the 
bonds would arrive by the next steamer. 
This defendants deny. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that at the time 
of this transaction there was no com- 
munication between Germany and the 
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United States, and the plaintiff admits 
that he was aware of such conditions. 
On the other hand, one of the defend- 
ants, Leopold Zimmermann, testified 
that the inability of the defendants to 
deliver said bonds at the time of the 
purchase, or thereafter, was due entirely 
to the blockade against Germany, and 
that up to the time of the trial the de- 
fendants had been unable to procure 
said bonds, or to deliver the same to 
the plaintiff. The defendant Zimmer- 
mann further testified that, at the time 
of the purchase of said bonds by plain- 
tiff, plaintiff was told that the German 
government was issuing at that time 
interim certificates. only, and that it 
would require perhaps five or six months 
before the definite bonds would be ready 
for delivery abroad, and that hence, for 
the, present, no actual bends could be 
sold, except on the interim certificates, 
and that the bonds which the plaintiff 
purchased would be delivered just as 
soon as possible. The plaintiff denied 
that he was told that it would require 
six months’ time to yet the bonds, and 
insists that the understanding was that 
they should arrive by the next steamer. 

Be that as it may, the certificate is- 
sued by the defendant to plaintiff at the 
time of the sale clearly and unequivocal- 
ly stated that the securities were to be 
delivered at the office of the defendants, 
against the return of the interim certif- 
icate then issued by them, “upon ar- 
rival from Europe.” Concededly the 
bonds in question had not arrived from 
Europe at the time of the trial of this 
action, although the defendants testified 
to active and persistent efforts on their 
part to obtain said bonds for delivery to 
the plaintiff. At the time of the pur- 
chase of these bonds the plaintiff was 
entirely familiar with the existing con- 
ditions and the fact of the blockade 
against Germany. At the time of the 
transaction, negotiations were under 
way for a cessation of hostilities, and 
peace between Germany and the other 
warring nations seemed probable. Early 
in 1917 it became apparent that no im- 
mediate peace would be effected, and 
as time went on it became probable that 
the United States would enter the con- 
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flict. In February, 1917, the plaintiff 
called upon the defendants at their 
place of business and inquired with ref- 
erence to his bonds, and was told by 
the defendant Zimmermann that the 
bonds had not yet arrived, and that the 
plaintiff must have patience. Plaintiff 
made no demand for said bonds at that 
time, but merely called to inquire con- 
cerning the same. 

Afterwards, in April, and after a 
state of war had been declared between 
the United States and Germany, the 
plaintiff called upon the defendants and 
then demanded, not the bonds which he 
had purchased, but that the defendants 
pay back to him the money which he 
had paid therefor. At that time the de- 
fendant Zimmermann stated that he was 
sorry that the bonds were not there; 
that the bonds could not be there, be- 
cause there was a war going on; and 
again told the plaintiff that he should 
have patience. Plaintiff replied to this 
that he was not asking for the bonds, 
but wanted his money back. His demand 
for the return of his money being re- 
fused, the plaintiff claims to have there- 
upon rescinded the said agreement of 
sale, because of the failure of the de- 
fendants to deliver the bonds within a 
reasonable time after the sale thereof 
to the plaintiff. On or about January 
28, 1919, nearly two years later, and 
when concededly the bonds which he 
had bought had greatly depreciated in 
value, plaintiff brought the present ac- 
tion to recover of defendants said 
moneys paid by him, with interest. 

Upon the trial the plaintiff relied en- 
tirely upon his alleged rescission of the 
contract of sale because of the non- 
delivery of said bonds by defendants 
within a reasonable time. At the close 
of the evidence both sides moved for 
the direction of a verdict, and the trial 
court held that, under the agreement 
between the plaintiff and the defend- 
ants, the defendants were only bound 
to deliver the bonds purchased upon 
their arrival here, and that no cause of 
action existed in plaintiff's favor for 
the purchase price thereof. Thereupon 
a verdict was directed by the trial court 
in defendants’ favor and against the 
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plaintiff. The judgment entered upon 
such directed verdict was reversed by 
the Appellate Term, and judgment was 
directed for the plaintiff for the relief 
demanded in the complaint. The re- 
versal was upon the ground that, while 
the contract at the time it was made was 
entirely legal, it became invalid when 
this country entered the war, and that 
the plaintiff thereupon had a cause of 
action against the defendants to recover 
the moneys paid by him as for moncys 
had and received. 

The reversal by the Appellate Term 
of the judgment of the City Court was 
upon a theory entirely foreign to any 
allegation of the complaint. The ground 
for such reversal was not suggested at 
the trial of the action. The complaint 
alleges a cause of action upon an alleged 
rescission of the contract because of 
defendants’ neglect to deliver the bonds 
which they sold within a reasonable 
time. The Appellate Term entirely 
ignored the theory upon which the ac- 
tion was brought, and upon which the 
case was tried, and rested its decision 
upon the ground that the contract, law- 
ful at the time it was made, had be- 
come invalid by circumstances beyond 
the control of either party, and that the 
plaintiff might therefore bring action to 
recover back the moneys paid as 
though no contract had ever been made. 

Upon the theory of the plaintiff, as 
alleged in the complaint, and upon 
which the action was tried in the City 
Court, I think the plaintiff cannot re- 
cover. Upon the papers delivered to 
the plaintiff by the defendants, the sale 
of the bonds themselves was a completed 
transaction. The plaintiff paid the full 
purchase price therefor, and it only re- 
mained to deliver said bonds upon their 
arrival from Europe. The certificates 
themselves indicate that the transaction 
was a sale, and not a mere contract to 
sell. The mere postponement of deliv- 
ery did not affect the sale, as the sale 
was fully accomvlished, and was to be 
final upon delivery at a future date. Un- 
der section 100, rule 1, of the Personal 
Property Law (Consol. Laws, c. 41), it 
is provided: 


When there is an unconditional con- 


tract to sell specific goods, in a deliver- 
able state, the property in the goods 
passes to the buyer when the contract is 
made and it is immaterial whether the 
time of payment, or the time of delivery, 
or both, be postponed.” 

See, also Sanitary Carpet Cleaner v. 
Reed Mfg. Co., 159 App. Div. 587, 145 
N. Y. Supp. 218. 

The transaction between the plaintiff 
and the defendants was that of an ex- 
ecuted contract of sale. Plaintiff there- 
by became the owner of the bonds in 
question, and for which he then paid. 
The only act that remained was to de- 
liver the bonds upon their arrival from 
Europe. Time was not of the essence 
of the contract, and therefore defend- 
ants’ failure to deliver the bonds at any 
particular time afforded the plaintiff 
no right to rescind the sale. Taylor v. 
Goelet, 208 N. Y. 253, 101 N. E. 867, 
Ann. Cas. 1914D, 284; Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Co. v. American Separator Co., 
158 App. Div. 63, 142 N. Y. Supp. 
697. 

Moreover, it was expressly stipulated 
by the parties that the securities were 
to be delivered at the office of the de- 
fendants, against return of the interim 
certificate which they issued at the time 
of the sale, upon arrival of the bonds 
from Europe. Therefore the delay of 
the defendants to deliver said bonds 
was of no consequence. If the defend- 
ants unnecessarily and unreasonably 
failed and neglected to deliver said 
bonds, then the plaintiff might have a 
cause of action against said defendants 
to recover any damages which he may 
have sustained by reason of the unjusti- 
fied withholding from him of said securi- 
ties by the defendants. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that, when the United States became 
involved in the World War, German 
securities depreciated in value, and un- 
questionably such fact was the incentive 
for plaintiff, in April, 1917, demanding 
back his money rather than the delivery 
of the bonds, which he had purchased 
as a speculation. 

As to the ground upon which the 
learned Appellate Term bases its deci- 
sion, reversing the judgment of the City 
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Court, that the contract, while legal at 
the time it was made, became illegal 
and incapable of execution after a state 
of war existed between the United 
States and Germany, I do not think 
such consideration should effect a re- 
versal of the activn of the trial court. 
No such claim was made by the plain- 
tiff, either in his complaint or upon the 
trial. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
this contract, valid when made, should 
not be held to have been destroyed by 
the severance of peaceful relations be- 
tween this country and Germany. The 
contract with reference to the sale of 
these bonds was not between a citizen 
of this country and one who by our 
declaration of war with Germany be- 
came an alien enemy. Both parties to 
this contract were citizens, or at least, 
residents of the United States. Con- 
cededly, at the time it was made, the 
contract was a valid and proper one. 
Had the sale of these bonds, which was 
made on December 14, 1916, been at 
a date after our entry into the World 
War, notwithstanding the contract was 
not between an American citizen and a 
citizen of an enemy government, still, 
the result of the sale being to furnish 
money to the German government with 
which to prosecute the war, the trans- 
action, manifestly, would be illegal. As 
to whether the present sale was in any 
way affected by our declaration of war 
is a matter of some doubt. If the 
moneys paid by the plaintiff for said 
bonds had, in fact, been forwarded to 
Germany prior to our entry into the 
war, then the mere consummation of the 
transaction by the delivery of the bonds 
themselves after we entered the war, 
would be a matter of little importance; 
but, if the payment of plaintiff's moneys 
to Germany awaited the delivery of the 
bonds by that government, then, of 
course, the declaration of war should 
have at once halted the transaction. 

It seems to me that the Appellate 
Term was in error in holding that the 
obligation of the defendants to deliver 
the bonds purchased by the plaintiff 
ended with the outbreak of the war. At 
most, the delivery of said bonds was 
suspended during hostilities. Until the 
declaration of peace, delivery of the 


bonds would be impossible; but when 
peace shall come, as it eventually must, 
then the valid transaction as to the sale 
of the bonds, which has been suspended 
during hostilities, may be completed by 
the delivery of said bonds. In other 
words, our entry into the war did not 
cancel a valid contract between plaintiff 
and defendants, but merely suspended 
the same until peace shall be declared. 
The plaintiff, who purchased these 
bonds purely as a speculation, should 
not be permitted to rescind such pur- 
chase merely because succeeding events 
may have lessened the values of the 
securities, which he purchased. The 
transaction was an entirely legal one at 
its inception. The plaintiff had an en- 
tire right, if he saw iit, to purchase the 
securities of the German government, 
with whom this country was not then at 
war. To whatever extent a state of war 
between this country and Germany may 
have forbidden the active continuance 
of such dealing, or the consummation of 
the contract so long as hostilities con- 
tinued, when peace is once declared, 
there certainly can be no public policy 
against the delivery to the plaintiff of 
the bonds which, prior to the war, he 
had purchased, and for which he had 
paid. 

This sale, within technical definition, 
is an executed contract. ‘An executed 
contract has been defined as a contract 
wholly performed on one side, while 
an executory contract is a contract 
which is either wholly unperformed, or 
under which there remains something to 
be done, on both sides. Inasmnch as 
by express stipulation between the 
parties the bonds in suit were to be 
delivered only on their arrival from 
Europe, and it appearing conclusively 
that prior to the commencement of this 
action such arrival was prevented by 
conditions for which neither party was 
responsible, the contract should be pre- 
served during the continuance of hostil- 
ities between this country and Germany, 
and not dissolved by such war condi- 
tions. As was said in Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. v. Hillyard, 37 N. J. Law, 4#4, 
18 Am. Rep. 741: 


“There is no reason why ante bellum 
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contracts, not entirely executory, should 
not be preserved from dissolution to the 
extent that they are not inconsistent 
with the duties and requirements of the 
condition of hostilities. The test to dis- 
solve a pre-existing contract is its essen- 
tial antagonism to the state of war. 
* * * The tendency of adjudication 
is to preserve and not to destroy pre- 
existing contracts. Where performance 
can be had without contravening the 
laws of war, the existence of the con- 
tract is not imperilled, and, even if 
performance is impossible, the contract 
may still, when partly executed, be 
preserved by ingrafting necessary quali- 
fications upon it, or suspending its im- 
possible provisions, if made so by the 
act of the law. If the contract in ques- 
tion can be saved while the war lasts, it 
should be.” 

I am therefore of the opinion that 
we should not hold that the contract of 
sale in question, even though it be ex- 
ecutory, was rendered illegal by the 
state of war between this country and 
Germany, and that, at most, perfor- 
mance of said contract was suspended 
during the existence of hostilities. 

I am therefore of the opinion that 
the determination of the Appellate Term 
should be reversed, with costs, and that 
the judgment of the City Court should 
be reinstated and affirmed, with costs. 
All concur. 


a 


Paying Check Without Identi- 
fying Holder 


Citizens Nationa! Bank v. Reynolds, Appel- 
late Court of Indiana, 126 N. E. Rep. 234, 


When a person presents a check to 
the bank on which it is drawn, claiming 
to be the payee named in the check, 
and he is unknown to the bank, the 
bank is not only entitled to insist that 
he identify himself, but is under an 
obligation to do so. If the bank pays 
the check and it turns out that the hold- 
er liad no right to the money the bank 
will be held liable to the drawer. 
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In this case a depositor drew a num- 
ber of checks in blank and delivered 
them to W. N. Brown, his agent, to be 
used in purchasing live stock. One of 
these checks, while the blanks were still 
unfilled, was lost or stolen. Later a 
stranger brought it into the drawee 
bank and presented it for payment. In 
the meantime it had been made pay- 
able to the order of W. N. Brown for 
the amount of $435. The stranger was 
not W. N. Brown, but he said that he 
was and the bank paid the check. 

When the fraud was discovered the 
drawer sued the bank and it was held 
that the bank was liable and could not 
charge the check against the drawer’s 
account. 

Action by Charles W. Reynolds 
against the Citizens National Bank of 
Evansville, Ind. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

This action was instituted by appellee 
against appellant. The following is the 
substance of the complaint: That de- 
fendant is a national bank; that the de- 
fendant received of and from the plain- 
tiff $435, which amount it deposited to 
the credit and account of the plaintiff, 
and thereby became indebted to the 
plaintiff in said amount; that on the 
29th day of December, 1913, the plain- 
tiff demanded of the defendant said 
amount, and. defendant refused to com- 
ply therewith; that said amount with 
interest from date of demand is due 
and unpaid. 

The bank filed nine paragraphs of 
answer: (1) General denial; (2) pay- 
ment upon the order of Reynolds; (3) 
payment upon Reynolds’ check to his 
agent W. N. Brown; (4) payment upon 
Reynolds’ check to some person “who 
purported and represented himself to 
be W. N. Brown;” (5) payment upon 
Reynolds’ check to some person who 
was unknown to the bank, but who rep- 
resented himself to be W. N. Brown; 
(6) the usual plea of payment; (7) pay- 
ment upon Reynolds’ check to W. N. 
Brown; (8) payment to some person 
unknown to the bank, who represented 
himself to be the payee, upon Reynolds’ 
check to W. N. Brown; (9) payment 
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on Reynolds’ check to his agent W. N. 
Brown. 

Demurrers were sustained to the 
fourth, fifth, seventh and eighth para- 
graphs of answer. On appellee’s motion 
the court ordered the second and sixth 
paragraphs to be made more specific by 
stating to whom the payment was made; 
and for appellant’s refusal to comply 
with that order said paragraphs were 
stricken from the record. Concerning 
that action of the court no complaint 
is made. Reply in denial to the third 
and ninth paragraphs of answer closed 
the issues. Verdict and judgment for 
appellee. The errors assigned are the 
sustaining the demurrers aforesaid and 
overruling the motion for a new trial. 

The following is a copy of the check 
involved in this controversy: 


“Evansville, Indiana, 
“Oct. 4, 1913. No. 
“The Citizens National Bank: 

“Pay to the order of W. N. Brown 
$435.00, four hundred and thirty-five 
and 00/100 dollars, for 11 cattle. 

“C. W. Reynolds.” 


Indorsed: 

“W.N. Brown.” 
“Perforated stamp.” 
“Paid 10—7—13.” 


In its brief appellant makes the fol- 
lowing statement to the court: 


“The case shown by the record is a 
very simple one. There was no contro- 
versy between the parties as to any of 
the material facts except the one as to 
whether W. N. Brown or some other 
person cashed the check. The appellee 
in instruction No. 1, tendered by him 
and given by the court to the jury cor- 
rectly said: ‘I instruct you that the 
only dispute between plaintiff and de- 
fendant as to the facts is whether the 
defendant bank paid said sum of money 
to said W. N. Brown or to some other 
person. The jury by its finding re- 
solved this one disputed fact in favor 
of the appellee’s contention and against 
that of the appellant; and the appellant, 
so far as this appeal is concerned, ac- 
cepts the verdict (however much it may 
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consider the verdict erroneous and un- 
just), inasmuch as the appellant has 
not incorporated into the record a bill 
of exceptions embracing the evidence, 
and relies upon the errors of law for 
reversal. Hence the admitted facts are 
that the appellant had on deposit to the 
credit of appellee $435 on October 4 
and 7, 1913, and prior thereto; that 
appellee had prior to October 4, 1913, 
delivered to W. N. Brown checks on the 
appellant bank signed by the appellee, 
but with the dates, amounts, and names 
of payees left blank; that W. N. Brown 
was appellee’s agent, and as such was 
authorized to use the checks in the pur- 
chase of live stock and to fill in the 
blanks, the dates, names of the payees, 
and the amounts ; that one of said checks 
was lost by or stolen from said Brown, 
and found or stolen by an unknown per- 
son; that some one filled in the blanks 
in said lost or stolen check, dating it 
October 4, 1913, making it payable to 
the order of W. N. Brown, and making 
the amount $435; that on October 7, 
1913, some one other than W. N. Brown 
presented said check so filled out to 
the appellant bank for payment, and 
indorsed the name of ‘W. N. Brown’; 
that the bank paid the check and 
charged the amount to the account of 
the appellee, and at the time it did so 
had no notice that the check had been 
lost or stolen; and that the appellee on 
December 29, 1913, demanded the said 
amount, namely, $435, from the appel- 
lant bank, which it refused.” 

The above statement furnished by 
appellant sufficiently discloses the sub- 
stance of the averments of the para- 
graphs of answer to which demurrers 
were sustained. 


OPINION 


DAUSMAN, J. The fact that one 
of the checks, which Reynolds signed 
in blank, fell into the hands of a 
scoundrel who filled the blanks and pre- 
sented it to the bank for payment, is 
wholly immaterial. As between Rey- 
nolds and the bank the check is valid. 

The rule is well established that a 
bank on which a check is drawn must 
ascertain at its peril the identity of the 
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person named therein as payee. Har- 
mon v. Old Detroit National Bank, 153 
Mich. 73, 16 N. W. 617, 17 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 514, 126 Am. St. Rep. 467; 
Bolles on Banking, vol. 2, p. 614. Where 
a check is presented for payment by a 
person who is unknown to the bank, 
it becomes the imperative duty of the 
bank to require him properly to identify 
himself as the payee named in the check. 
For its own protection the bank may go 
further. It may refuse payment until 
the stranger brings in a person whom 
the bank knows to be financially respon- 
sible and who is willing to become an 
indorser. 

If appellant had paid the check to 
a person who in truth was W. N. Brown, 
although a person other than the W. 
N. Brown who was the agent of Rey- 
nolds, then we would have a different 
question with which to deal. But that 
the bank paid the check to some un- 
known person who represented himself 
to be W. N. Brown, and whom the bank 
is unable to identify, is no defense. The 
court did not err in sustaining the de- 
murrers. 

Appellant contends that the court 
erred in giving certain instructions ; but 
the evidence is not in the record, and we 
cannot say that any one of them is 
erroneous or harmful. State v. Stevens, 
121 N. E. 871. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Par Collection of Checks 
Through Federal 
Reserve Bank 


American Bank & Trust Co. v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, United States 
District Court, Northern District of 
Georgia. 


The Federal Reserve Banks are au- 
thorized to receive for collection checks 
drawn on banks which are not members 
of the Federal Reserve System, as well 
as checks drawn on member banks. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides that, in 
making collections, no exchange charges 
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shall be paid by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Certain of the non-member banks, 
however, refused to remit to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta at par, 
claiming that they were justly entitled 
to the usual exchange on checks drawn 
on them. To meet this situation and 
comply with the statute the Federal Re- 
serve Bank proposed to collect checks 
on non-member banks, which refused to 
remit at par, by presenting them over 
the counters of the banks. 

A temporary restraining order was 
obtained restraining the Federal Re- 
serve Bank from making collections by 
this method and an action was brought 
to make the injunction permanent. The 
action was commenced in the State 
Court, but on motion of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank it was removed to the 
United States District Court. The Dis- 
trict Court dismissed the complaint, 
holding that the Federal Reserve Bank 
was acting within its powers in pre- 
senting checks over the counters of non- 
member banks which refused to remit 
at par. 

An appeal has been taken from this 
decision to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


OPINION 


EVANS, J. Several State Banks 
filed in the superior court of Fulton 
county, Georgia, an equitable petition 
against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, and certain of its officials, al- 
leging that the Reserve Bank had de- 
clared a policy of “Par clearance,” set 
forth in an exhibit to the petition, and 
that to enforce such policy it was the 
purpose of the Reserve Bank to receive 
and collect checks drawn on the drawee 
banks, by causing them to be presented 
over the counter of such banks by an 
agent of the Reserve Bank, instead of 
sending the checks through the cus- 
tomary channels of correspondent banks 
or clearing houses; that this course of 
business was intended to coerce State 
banks into becoming members of the 
Reserve system and was ultra vires of 
the powers of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and would deprive petitioning banks 
and others in like position of the cus- 
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tomary compensation for collection and 
remittance where checks reached them 
for payment under the present method 
of doing business. The principal prayer 
of the petition was to restrain the de- 
fendants from the adoption of any 
method of collecting checks drawn 
against petitioners except through the 
usual and ordinary channel of collecting 
checks through correspondent banks or 
clearing houses. The case was removed 
to the United States District Court of 
Northern District of Georgia. Motions 
were made to remand the cause and 
also dismiss the petition. 

The motion to remand must be denied. 
The principal deteadant is the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atianta, Georgia, in- 
corporated by the Congiess of the 
United States. The District Courts of 
the United States have jurisdiction of 
all suits of a civil nature, at common 
law or in equity, where the matter arises 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Judicial Code, section 
24. A suit against a corporation created 
and organized under and pursuant to 
the Federal Reserve Act is one arising 
under a law of the United States. Os- 
born v. Bank, 9 Wheaton 738; Bankers 
Trust Company v. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co., 
241 U. S. 295. 

A Federal Reserve Bank is not a Na- 
tional Banking Association within the 
scope and meaning of the Acts of Con- 
gress of July 12, 1882, August 13, 1888, 
and Judicial Code, section 11, which 
place national banking associations, for 
the purpose of action by and against 
them, upon the footing of other citizens. 
National banking associations and the 
subsequently created Reserve Banks are 
not ejusdem generis: their functions are 
different, and their chief characteristics 
are so unlike that it can not be supposed 
that Congress intended them to be in- 
cluded in the former legislation. <A 
cursory reading of the Federal Reserve 
Banking Act discloses that its great ob- 
ject is to give elasticity to the national 
currency, and to prevent congestion in 
commercial centers. National banking 
associalions are member banks of the 
Reserve system. The Federal Reserve 
Board is empowered to examine into the 
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affairs of a national banking associa- 
tion; to supervise through the bureau 
under the charge of the Comptroller of 
Currency the issue and retirement of 
Federal Reserve notes ; to grant national 
banking associations the right to act as 
trustee, executor or administrator; to 
permit member banks to carry in the 
Federal Reserve Banks of their respec- 
tive districts any portion of their re- 
serves required to be held in their own 
vaults, ete. The general object of the 
Federal Reserve system would be 
thwarted if the Reserve Banks could 
only sue and be sued under the same 
conditions as national banking associa- 
tions. 

Furthermore, the petition expressly 
raised the point that the act of the 
Federal Reserve Bank complained of 
are ultra vires the act of incorporation. 
Clearly this raises a Federal Question, 
because the plaintiffs’ case can not be 
adjudicated without construing a law 
of the United States. 

The motion to dismiss must be grant- 
ed. When the allegations of the bill 
with its legal conclusions and interest- 
ing historical statement as to the origin 
and scope of State banks are reduced 
to their last analysis, the charge of com- 
plaining banks is, that the Reserve 
Bank is without the power, (or, if it 
has the power, it should be restrained 
from exercising it), to collect checks on 
banks of deposit received by it in the 
course of business by presenting them 
for payment through agents over the 
counter of the drawee banks. That this 
method of collecting checks will deprive 
the drawee banks of the revenue previ- 
ously enjoyed where checks on them 
came through the mails from  corre- 
spondent banks does not make the trans- 
action unlawful. It is the duty of the 
drawee bank to pay a check of the 
drawer. if it holds sufficient funds of 
the drawer to pay it. It is no less the 
duty of the drawee bank to pay several 
checks than it is to pay a single check, 
when presented over the counter within 
banking hours. The policy of the Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, as outlined in 
the petition, is neither ultra vires nor 
unlawful. It is not to be presumed that 
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the agency employed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank will act otherwise than 
may be lawful and proper in the pres- 
entation of the checks for payment. The 
allegations of conspiracy are lacking in 
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essential features to charge an action- 
able wrong. 

Accordingly, orders may be present- 
ed denying the motion to remand and 
granting the motion to dismiss the bill. 


(aa) 
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Book Reviews 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND RECON- 
strUCTION. By Elisha M. Friedman, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In this important volume Mr. Fried- 
man has brought together in a form to 
permit of ready understanding and as- 
similation the facts of recent history 
and the statistics of recent economic 
processes which bid fair to change the 
character of the world’s commerce. 

A due appreciation of the magnitude 
of these silent changes and of their 
meaning is essential to the formation 
of a new and correct perspective by 
American business men and bankers, 
who now need to think internationally 
in a world which has been made over 
since 1914. 

The author supports a liberal trade 
policy and a consolidation of the com- 
mercial gains which have accrued to the 
United States during the years of the 
World War. 


ny 


Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN THE Last 
Firry Years. Ernesto Tornquist and 
Company, Ltd. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. 


The Argentine Republic is of great 
importance. Its development in the last 
fifty years demonstrates that its soil, 
race, ideals, social, political and eco- 
nomic organization will make it within 
a few years one of the most powerful 
nations on earth. The possibilities held 
out to work and to enterprise there are 
unlimited. The government cultivates 
the traditional spirit of Argentine 


hospitality, making the foreigner wel- 
come and respecting the capital which 
enters the country. 

The firm of Ernesto Tornquist and 
Company, Ltd., has presented to those 
who are interested, the completest syn- 
thesis possible of its economic, commer- 
cial and financial statistics so as to 
permit its being studied thoroughly. 
The work is restricted to a compilation 
of the most authoritative statistics of 
the country, with a scientific criterion 
and on the general lines of government 
year books defining throughout, the 
economic character of the country. 


ay 


Tue Mecuanics Bank 1834-1919 
Trenton in New Jersey. By Dr. 
Carlos E. Godfrey. Trenton. 


This institution has enjoyed three- 
quarters of a century of successful 
banking and tells the story of its growth 
linked up with the current history of 
Trenton from the earliest times. The 
site of the bank is an historical spot 
of unusual state and national import- 
ance. Congressional and legislative 
sessions, social functions, business 
ventures, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions touching the life of Trenton from 
the earliest days, all had their begin- 
nings and activities on the site of the 
Mechanics National Bank, where was 
once the French Arms Tavern. The 
history reads interestingly from that 
period to the present day, giving 
sketches of the directors and officers 
and the financial standing of the in- 
stitution. 
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Japan Year Book 1919-1920. New 

York: Dixie Book Shop. 

This is the fourteenth annual publi- 
cation of the Japan Year Book. It is 
a complete cyclopedia and reference 
book on present day Japan. 
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Pictror1AL CHOSEN 
Bank of Chosen: 


AND MANCHURIA. 
Seoul, Chosen. 


This book is published celebrating 
the decennial of the Bank of Chosen. 
It is well illustrated showing the 
changes and improvements in the vil- 
lages, because of the better business 
methods that the Eastern peoples are 
learning. The views of the new towns 
with their modern buildings are in 
sharp contrast to those of the old vil- 
lJages. The entire volume shows the 
great advance and interest of these 
countries in western civilization. The 
history, present manners and customs 
of the people are illustrated. 

The Bank of Chosen has established 
branches in many of the important cities 
of these two districts and is constantly 
seeking opportunities to aid in bringing 
advanced ideas before the people. 
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Foreign ExcHaNnGe 1n Accounts. By 
George Johnson. London: Effington 
Wilson. 


To commercial students, bookkeepers, 
accountants and others, a_ practical 
acquaintance with the currencies in 
which foreign books are kept, the 
organization of the accounting, the man- 
ner in which transactions are to be 
advised, ete., are indispensable. 

Practical exani}les are given through- 
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out this book from actual practice, deal- 
ing with special points in the South 
American languages, especially the 
Argentine and Brazilian exchanges and 
other currencies. 
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Tue Iron Ace Catratogur or AMERI- 
can Exports. New York: The Iron 


Age Publishing Co. 


The Iron Age Publishing Company 
has just published The Iron Age 
Catalogue of American Exports, for dis- 
tribution in the civilized countries of 
the world. It contains the catalogues 
of leading American manufacturers of 
engineering, railway, foundry and elec- 
tric equipment and supplies, iron and 
steel, machinery and tools, hardware 
and cutlery. 

The Iron Age Catalogue of American 
Exports is designed to give the manu- 
facturers, engineers, importers and 
other buyers in all countries, a com- 
pendium of readily understandable data 
of the products manufactured in this 
country. In order that the foreign 
buyer may be adequately advised of 
products which American manufactur- 
ers have to offer, it is written in the 
five main languages of the world, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Portuguese and 
Russian. 

The translations were made with the 
view of preserving idioms of the vari- 
ous languages so that no difficulty will 
arise in understanding. To further 
facilitate this, metric equivalents are 
used throughout. The catalogue con- 
tains over three thousand illustrations 
and is replete with specifications, date 
and other information which will make 
it useful to the technical as well as other 
buyers. 
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Because of the increased burden which war and resulting 
economic disarrangements have placed upon the dollar 
quicker turn-over of working capital is a most important 
factor in the financing of every business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always secure 
funds. In a situation where larger amounts are required 
for handling individual transactions and restriction of loans 
may be necessary to provide for essential activities, ‘‘side- 
tracked credits’? are doubly undesirable. 





A measure of relief comes when deliveries and collections 
are speeded up by reducing delays which even under nor- 
mal conditions are often allowed to clog the processes 
of trade. To this relief, the Irving contributes by direct 
collections everywhere in America and by tracing ship- 
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drafts by messenger daily in all parts of Manhattan. The 
straight line to results is the unfailing rule of Irving special- 
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[This is the first of a series of articles 
by Dr. Petrescu, who is now in Europe in- 
vestigating financial and economic condi- 
tions for THe Bankers Macazine.—Editor.] 


France’s finances are the result 

of the war, no one will deny or 
doubt. Nevertheless, there are a multi- 
tude of secondary reasons which have 
determined the present crisis, and 
which, since the signing of the armistice, 
have given rise to many misunderstand- 
ings. I propose to consider such rea- 
sons in order to furnish an explanation 
of the problems with which the French 
Treasury is grappling at present, as 
well as to dispel the impression now 
prevailing abroad that France’s credit 
has been weakened. 


(i the actual conditions of 


UNDERPRODUCTION 


One of the most decisive causes that 
has contributed to the loss of equilib- 
rium in French finances after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities is to be found in un- 
derproduction. This fact was, however, 
determined by several circumstances in- 
dependent of the will of the Govern- 
ment, such as the shortage of labor, the 
lack of raw materials, the destruction 
of the industrial plants in Northern 
France. 

The shortage of labor resulted not 
only from the losses of life suffered 
during the war, but also from the fact 
that France was compelled by the in- 
ternational situation of Central Europe 
to maintain a great army up to the 
present day. While all other great 
powers had practically demobilized 
their armies last year, France had to 
keep a great proportion of men under 
arms after the signing of peace. The 


unsettled conditions in Germany and 
the international obligations regarding 
the occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine demanded such a measure. 

The lack of raw materials resulted 
also from conditions independent of 
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France. In the first place the import 
of coal from England was impossible in 
1919 on account of the labor unrest in 
that country, and the quantity of coal 
delivered by Germany was inferior to 
that stipulated in the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles. As a matter of fact, Ger- 
many has delivered to France up to 
March 31 only 3,654,318 tons out of 
20,000,000 tons per year required by 
the economic clauses of the said treaty 
(Anex V, 2). Other raw materials 
were imported in insufficient quantities, 
partly on account of the unprecedented 
demand of the world market, partly on 
account of lack of transportation.* 

Finally, the wanton destruction of in- 
dustries in the invaded territories could 
not be repaired at once, for, as already 
seen, there was neither labor nor raw 
materials sufficient to enable a speedy 
recovery. Besides this, the work of re- 
construction was handicapped by lack 
of capital. Under such conditions the 
industries that had lagged behind four 
and a half years could not resume work 
at pre-war figures. The result was that 
underproduction upset the balance of 
trade and the financial conditions of the 
country. 


FINANCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The financial situation of France was 
further determined by the disorganiza- 
tion of public finances. French finan- 
ciers are inclined to ascribe the present 
difficulties to several errors committed 
by the French Government during and 
after the war, such as lack of foresight 
regarding the duration of the world 
conflict, inadequate taxation, and in- 
ability of exacting from Germany the 
indemnities foreseen in the Peace 


*France has lost in the submarine war 
961,000 tons out of 2,556,000 tons of her 
total merchant marine. On the morrow 
of the armistice there were only 40,000 
tons of German ships seized in French 
ports. The loss amounted thus to 941,000 
tons, which figure represents 36 per cent. 
of the total tonnage of the French mer- 
cantile marine. 
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In other words it is contended 


Treaty. 
that the French Government has pur- 
sued a financial policy from hand-to- 


mouth during the war, neglecting to es- 
tablish in advance an equilibrium be- 
tween revenues and expenditures. The 
war budgets had been “improvised,” 
and the Treasury has failed to control 
the situation. This state of affairs be- 
came more acute by the continual ap- 
peal to credits under the form of inad- 
equate loans and issues of paper money. 
For it was the policy of the French 
Government, like that of other Euro- 
pean governments during the war, to 
borrow instead of taxing, in order not 
to burden overmuch the people. What- 
ever psychological value such a policy 
might have had, it has now proved to 
be unwise. No doubt, a gradual taxa- 
tion during the four years of war would 
have greatly reduced the obligations of 
the French Treasury. 

The charge of inability to exact the 
indemnities from Germany is, of course, 
unwarranted when viewed in the light 
of international politics. A divergence 
of opinion among the Allies has pre- 
vailed ever since the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace. France could not 
alone coerce Germany as long as the 
other great powers were unwilling to 
acquiesce in such a policy. The re- 
cent events in the Ruhr have clearly 
disclosed the lack of unity as regards 
the application of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The only justifiable charge in 
this respect is that the French Govern- 
ment, after having made the people be- 
lieve that Germany would pay every- 
thing, has based its financial policy on 
this assumption. But whatever errors 
the French Treasury might have com- 
mitted in the past, its present policy 
shows that it has the situation well in 
hand. As will be seen hereafter, an 
adequate taxation is being imposed and 
a rigorous control is being observed on 
imports. 

OF THE FRANC 


THE DEPRECIATION 


The conditions described above are 
reflected in the depreciation of French 
currency 


With an _ adverse 


values. 
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balance of trade and with the flood of 
paper money and the expansion of 
credit instruments, the French franc 
has shrunk to a third of its parity 
value. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the first week of February the dol- 
lar had been quoted in French francs 
at 15.15 against its normal parity of 
5.19. This was the lowest point ever 
reached by the French franc, but since 
then things have become even worse. 
At the time I am writing this (third 
week of April) the French pay fr. 
64.25 for the pound sterling, fr. 16.22 
for the dollar, fr. 2.92 for the Swiss 
franc, and fr. 2.60 for the peseta.* 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection the various explanations given 
for the break in the French exchange. 
The man in the street thinks that the 
depreciation of the franc is simply a 
crafty scheme of international specula- 
tion, and he is prone to infer that the 
franc is so low because the dollar is so 
high. Other people regard prohibition 
in the United States as responsible for 
the depreciation of the franc, meaning 
thereby that France has been deprived 
of her American export of wine and 
champagne. There may be some truth 
in this fact, but beverages represented 
only a small percentage of French ex- 
ports to the United States before pro- 
hibition.* Finally, there are people who 
think soundly and who are willing to 
go to the root of the matter, by admit- 
ting that the depreciation of French 
currency is due to the discrepancy be- 
tween exports and imports, and to in- 
flation. In fact, the actual position of 
the French exchange is due to the heavy 
demand for raw materials necessary for 
the resumption of industrial production. 
The trade statistics for the first two 
months of 1920 show that imports 
amounted to 4,644,099,000 fr. and ex- 
ports to 2,046,227,000 fr., showing 
thus an adverse balance of 2,597,872,- 
000 francs. Moreover, the monetary in- 


*On April 13 the dollar was wuet on 
the Paris Stock Exchange 


at fr. 174 





*The French export of liquor (wine, 
champagne, etc.) to the United States 
amounted in 1913 to 12,876,000 fr.; in 1917 


to 15,908,000 fr., 
francs. 


and in 1918 to 8,280,000 
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flation due to the abnormal issue of 
paper is reflected in the following 
figures. The actual amount of notes is- 
sued by the Banque de France repre- 
sents 37,334,000,000 francs against a 
metallic stock (gold and silver) of 
5,800,000,000 francs. 


WHAT FRENCH FINANCIERS THINK 


In spite of the actual conditions, the 
recovery of French finances is a matter 
of little time. The impression which 
one gathers throughout the country is 
that France will regain her financial 
and economic equilibrium within the 
next few months. There are, indeed, 
signs that both the Government and 
the people are determined to employ 
every means in their power for the 
rehabilitation of national finances. 

While there is unanimity of opinion 
regarding the speedy recovery of 


finances, there are two opinions pre- 
vailing in financial circles with regard 
to the advisability of recurring to fur- 





ther credits abroad. The following 
declarations made by two leading bank- 
ers and financiers represent the two 
points of view. 

“France’s financial crisis is only 
momentary and of no vital consequence 
upon the future. The truth is that a 
country with infinite natural and 
colonial resources and with a popula- 
tion willing to work can never be bank- 
rupt. We have consumed more than 
we have produced during the war, so 
that we had to make up the differ- 
ence by buying abroad. Such purchases 
could not be obtained through credits 
only. The time had to come when we 
were obliged to pay in gold for the 
imported goods. The result was the 
disequilibrium of our trade balance, 
which necessarily led to the break in 
our exchange. We do not blame our 
more prosperous and fortunate allies, 
such as the United States and Great 
Britain, for leaving us alone in this 
crisis. We have been helped in the past, 
but now we have got to help ourselves. 
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It will be hard, but not impossible to 
extricate ourselves from the present sit- 
uation. The new taxes which are being 
imposed upon us, and the new loan 
to which we have so quickly and spon- 
taneously subscribed, are indicative of 
the new spirit of the country. I regard 
the present financial crisis as beneficial 
to our people. It is perhaps the best 
stimulus to the economic rehabilitation 
of the country.” 

The other view runs as follows: “We 
are passing through an unprecedented 
financial crisis, but our troubles are not 
the result of national conditions only. 
They are the outcome of international 
complications in which we have our 
share, but for which we are not alone 
responsible. It is forgotten that we 
have discounted our own exchange by 
borrowing for others. We have become 
the banker of Germany, for the in- 
demnities due us from that country 
represent the chief sources for our 
economic and financial reconstruction. 
There are great expenditures which the 
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treaty of peace has imposed upon us: 
4 billion 837 million francs for the war 
victims, and 16 billion 500 millions for 
the reconstruction of the devastated ter- 
ritories. These amounts are advanced 
by the French state at the detriment 
of its exchange. Moreover, Germany 
will pay us only 5 per cent. interest 
for her debt, while we are compelled 
to pay 5.75 per cent. for the amounts 
borrowed for the purpose of reconstruc- 
tion. 

“We have fought militarily and 
politically beside our allies. The war 
has been a world affair. For this rea- 
son it is neither just nor fair that dur- 
ing the present crisis we should be left 
alone by our allies who have been with 
us under more critical conditions. We 
do not ask for charity, we demand only 
a just distribution of liabilities. We are 
willing to work, to pay, and to set our 
house in order, but to achieve this we 
must have an economic and _ financial 
alliance. We ask from our more pros- 
perous allies and our best sellers, name- 
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ly from the United States and Great 
Britain, to grant us further credits. An 
understanding between the French 
Treasury and the Treasuries of the 
United States and Great Britain is all 
we are asking in order to rehabilitate 
our exchange and foreign trade. There 
is no reason why such an understanding 
should be delayed. It is our interest 
as well as the interest of our allies to 
see us recovered as soon as possible. If, 
however, the United States and Great 
Britain do not help us, then we will 
help ourselves. It will be more diffi- 
cult and more expensive, but we shall 
triumph in the end for the good rea- 
son that we have a rich country and 
we are a thrifty nation.” 


THE DECLARATIONS OF THE FINANCE 
MINISTER 


M. Francois Marsal,* the French 
Minister of Finances, has made in the 


_ *M. Francois Marsal is a banker by pro- 
fession. Before his appointment as Min- 
ister of Finances, he was Director of the 
Banque de l'Union Parisienne. 
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Chamber of Deputies several important 
declarations regarding the new loan 
and the budget of 1920. We extract the 
following facts and figures. The sub- 
scriptions to the new loan have pro- 
duced 15 billion 700 million francs, 
which are distributed as follows: 6,800 
millions in cash, 560 millions in Obli- 
gations of National Defense, 376 mil- 
lions in coupons of French bonds, and 
4 millions in other values. These pay- 
ments have been furnished through sev- 
eral channels, namely: 4,900 millions 
through the state accountants, 3,900 
millions through the various establish- 
ments of credit, 6,500 millions through 
the Bank of France, 275 through for- 
eign subscriptions, and 84 millions 
through subscriptions in the colonies. 
To realize the actual position of 
French finances one must take into con- 
sideration France’s tremendous sacri- 
fices in money. The credits which the 
Parliament has voted during the war 
amount to 158 billion 500 million 
francs. The credits open for 1919 
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amount to 48 billion 500 million frances. 
In 1914 France’s average expenditures 
per day amounted to 41 miliions, in 
1915 to 63 millions, in 1916 to 82 mil- 
lions, in 1917 to 100 millions, in 1918 
to 127 millions, and in 1919 to 130 mil- 
lions. 

About 15.5 per cent. of the war ex- 
penditures have been covered by taxes, 
37.6 per cent. by loans at long term, 
and 46.9 per cent. hy loans at short 
term. In 1919 this proportion was dif- 
ferent. The loans at long term repre- 
sented only 11 per cent. of the total 
expenditures, the loans at short term 
68.3 per cent., and the taxes 20.6 per 
cent. The definite proportions with re- 
gard to expenditures and the various 
resources realized since August 1, 1914, 
till January 1, 1920, are the following: 
16.6 per cent. for taxes, 26.9 per cent. 
for loans at long term, and 56.5 per 
cent. for loans at short term. One sees 
thus that the French Government dur- 
ing the war has found the chief re- 
sources in loans at short term. The 
monetary inflation and the hole in the 
budget are due to this policy. M. 
Francois Marsal as well as the leading 
financiers of the country are determined 
to reduce the floating debt as soon as 
possible. The new taxes which have 
been lately voted by the Parliament 
and which will yield at least 8 billion 
francs, will be employed to reduce the 
monetary circulation. 

The provisiens established for the 
vear 1920 are summed up as follows: 
Expenditures: the ordinary budget, 
17,800 millions; the extraordinary bud- 
get, 47 billions, of which 22 billions are 
redeemable through the indemnities due 
from Germany. To this is added an 
augmentation of credits estimated at 
about 3 billions. The total figure of 
the budget amount thus to 50,519 mil- 
lion francs. The redemption of short 
term obligations for the current year is, 
however, not included in this figure. On 
the other hand, the revenues consist of 
the following figures: 11 billions from 
the yield of the existing taxes; 7 bil- 
lions from the new taxes; and 3 bil- 
lions from the realization of war stocks. 
The total of revenues amount thus to 


21 billion frances. To this may be added 
the products of new loans and issue 
of obligations in amount of about 21 
billions. The total figure of resources 
is 42 billion francs, so that the deficit 
represents about 8 billion francs. 

To meet this deficit and to re-estab- 
lish the equilibrium of public finances, 
M. Francois Marsal recommends the 
following remedies: to collect with firm- 
ness the existing taxes; to realize every- 
where all the economies possible; to 
prepare and impose new taxes to ob- 
tain from new loans the maximum pos- 
sible; to be firm regarding the execu- 
tion of the peace treaty; to negotiate 
with the allies in order to establish a 
financial solidarity which should have 
been since the armistice the necessary 
consequence of the common victory. 


CONCLUSION 


The contention that France’s present 
financial situation is critical cannot be 
gainsaid. In reaching such a judgment, 
one must, however, not forget that both 
the Government and the people are 
fully aware of it. As already seen, the 
French Government is taking all the 
measures to relieve the situation, and 
the French people are willing to sub- 
mit themselves to further sacrifices wit 
the same spirit as during the war. There 
is, therefore, no danger of seeing things 
going worse, and there is every reason 
to believe in the improvement of Frenea 
finances. 

The question uppermost to the mind 
of the French bankers and economists 
is that of deflation, that is, the reduc 
tion of the volume of currency. To 
achieve this an increased production of 
goods and the reduction of imports are 
absolutely necessary. The re-establish- 
ment of the trade balance will have a 
salutary effect on the French exchange 
and thereby on the French credit 
abroad. It is more the depreciation of 
currency than the difficulties of pub- 
lic finances that set the French people 
to think of their situation. They feel, 
and not without reason, that they should 
regain their former financial position 
at any price. It is with this purpose 
in view that the French Chamber of 
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Deputies is discussing at present the 
possibility of a tax on capital and other 
drastic measures. 

In the preceding pages I have en- 
deavored to give an account of the pres- 
ent financial situation of France, re- 
fraining from any personal opinion 
which I might have formed in the course 
of my investigations. I feel, however, 
that I should fail to attain the object 
of my exposition if I passed under 
silence an allegation which has given 
rise to many misunderstandings on both 
sides of the ocean. I mean to dispel 
the erroneous impression now prevailing 
abroad that France’s credit has been 
weakened. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
French france has not been depreciated 
in France. Thus a gold piece of 20 
francs and a bank nete of 20 francs 
have the same value in France, although 
the first, if changed abroad, means three 
times more than the second. In Ger- 
many, for instance, a gold coin is re- 
ceived at the rate of gold exchange. 
Moreover, whenever I have looked I 
have found that the average trader as 
well as the leading financier possessed 
an absolute confidence in the financial 
future of France. The note of pessi- 
mism is absent from the mind of the 
French people. There is only one ap- 
prehension to be found, namely, with 
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regard to the means to achieve the 
supreme end, the rehabilitation of 
French currency values in foreign 
countries. 


Greece After the War 


By M. S. 


BOUT GREECE very little is 
A known, especially in the United 
States. Even in the great 
centers of Europe there was prevailing 
previous to 1912 the misleading idea 
that Greece was one of the weakest 
countries in the southeastern corner of 
the old continent. I was one of the 
first who at the beginning of the war 
against Turkey, some seven years ago, 
tried to prove, in my articles in the 
“Economist” of London, that my 





Eulambio 


country was financially even then the 
predominant factor in the Balkan 
Peninsula. A great crisis is always the 
best arena of showing financial strength. 
Are we not living, since 1912, in an end- 
less period of crisis of the greatest 
magnitude? The movement of the for- 
eign exchanges constitutes the most ac- 
curate measure of the financial strength 
of a country. Already during the wars 
of 1912-1913 the neighboring countries 
suffered a depreciation of their currency 
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while Greece remained quite healthy. 
During the great struggle—1915-1918 
—the Greek Drachma remained at par 
with the mighty dollar. 

Four have been the contributing fac- 
tors to the final victory of the allied 
and associated powers: men, money, 
ships, and economy in imported articles. 
Let us with a few words examine which 
has been the contributions of Greece 
to the happy termination of the war. 
From the military point of view, the 
first theatre of war, when the Central 
Powers were forced to acknowledge 
their defeat, has been in Macedonia 
with the Greek element as the pre- 
dominant one. 

Financially, Greece made the war by 
her own resources. The advances of 
the allies were not employed during 
the war. Greece has been, moreover, 
enabled to meet the cash requirements 
of the allied troops in Greece of some 
$40,000,000 without using the respec- 
tive foreign credits. On the other hand, 
the balances of bankers and individuals 
in Greece in the foreign countries, 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France, amounted to over $200,000,000. 

The war fleet has:done her duty in 
the difficult Greek waters. The Mer- 
chant Marine was estimated in 1914 at 
821,000 tons. In 1918 there remained 
only 291,000 tons. The submarine war 
meant losses of 163 vessels weighing 
406,380 tons, thus putting Greece, from 
the point of view of vessels sunk and 
their tonnage in the fourth place among 
the nations whose shipping was im- 
paired, although in the percentage of 
vessels lost she takes the very first 
place with 64.6% of her total shipping. 
The greater part of our merchantmen 
served during the war, the one or the 
other of our allies. 

Under the heading of parsimony in 
imported articles, it must be pointed 
that the imported wheat quantities dur- 
ing the two war years equal the quan- 
tities of one normal year. Imported 
coal has been reduced to one-tenth of 
the pre-war period. Thus the great- 
est economy has been exercised even in 
the articles of the very first importance. 
The finances of Greece have under- 


gone the following alterations: Be- 
fore the outbreak of the wars of 1912- 
1913 (Sept., 1912), the total indebted- 
ness amounted to $208,000,000, corre- 
sponding to $77.00 per inhabitant (25,- 
000 square miles; population, 2,700,- 
000). It increased during the last seven 
years to $563,000,000 (Nov., 1919), 
coming to $112.50 per head of the pop- 
ulation (including the territories ac- 
quired through the wars of 1912-1913; 
47,000 square miles ; population, 5,000,- 
000—not reckoning the provinces to be 
added by the Turkish treaty, not yet 
concluded). The assumed debt during 
the two wars 1912-1913, the year of 
unsettled conditions of 1913-1914, the 
great war, 1914-1918, and the first year 
of supposed peace, amounted to $355,- 
000,000, or $71.00 per inhabitant. If 
we compare these figures with those 
of the other countries, we arrive, accord- 
ing to the ‘““White Paper,” presented to 
the House of Commons in the last days 
of November, 1919, to the following 
conclusion: 

Debt Increase 


Countries Per Inhabitant 
United Kingdom ..........: £156.5 
NE 5 Seat as. neSesseen 128.6 
oe cst ktewanee ae bien 1144 
IN i sicas skier tmee-v oan 74.4 
ES re 55.5 
IE hte hive hie 5 pres tad ose tase 26.0 
I oe io pcaicrn iste ana 19.3 
0 ARER EA EE  e 14.12 


In the above table we reckoned for 
Greece all debt concluded since 1912, 
while for the other countries, the esti- 
mates are made since August, 1914. 

By the wars of 1912-1913, Greece, 
as we above observe, almost doubled in 
territory, while the population increased 
by 85 per cent. 

In the calculation of the debt con- 
tracted during the last seven years, 
there are also comprised the advances of 
the allies, which during the war have 
been only forming the cover of the Na- 
tional Bank’s notes issued according to 
the law of 1910. They were placed at 
the credit of the bank with the various 
treasuries under the condition to be 
used six months after the conclusion of 
peace, or when the foreign balances of 
the bank came under $20,000,000. 
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The State of New York is America’s leading producer 
It also leads in apples, hay and onions, 
besides being the nation’s first state in population 
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our service. 





Therefore, they are only now beginning 
to be liquidated. They form the larger 
part of the assumed debt, which con- 
sists of the following items: 


LSE, ccccccnianenieseed $223,000,000 
2, Treasury Bills (1918-19)..... 32,000,000 
3. Internal Loans (1917-18).... 35,000,000 
1. Five per cent. 1914 Loan.... 65,000,000 

$355,000,000 


The service of the debt is requiring, 
for 1919-1920, the sum of $16,250,000. 
Therein there is no allowance for the 
advances which, as above said, are only 
now being given to Greece. Reckon- 
ing also for these an interest for the 
next future of 5%, we arrive at a total 
needed service of $27,750,000. The 
revenues affected to the service of the 
public debt stand under an international 
financial control commission, composed 
of delegates of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Italy. They comprise the 
following items: 


(a) Monopolies of salt, petroleum, 


or | 

Potatoes and the | 
State of New York 
| 


Because these products are largely marketed in the great 
wholesale district of the City of New York and the 
Atlantic National Bank serves this particular section, 
New York State banking institutions will facilitate a 
large part of their New York transactions by using 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
CityHall 


NEW YORK CITY 
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matches, playing cards, cigarette pa- 
per, tobacco, emery, Stamp Duties (of 
the old provinces). 

(b) Customs of Piraeus, Patras, 
Lamia, Corfou, Volo, Saloniki, and 
Cavalla. 


Their proceeds amounted, for 1919, 
to some $34,000,000. If we include 
the same duties for the new provinces, 
we come to a sum of $44,000,000. 

As the real service, however, requires 
only $16,250,000 against revenues af- 
fected of $34,000,000, we arrive at the 
conclusion that at the present time near- 
ly half of the affected revenues contrib- 
ute to the reinforcement of the treas- 
ury for meeting other disbursements. 

The National Bank of Greece is the 
only bank of issue, the privilege of the 
Ionian Bank of a maximum issue of Dr. 
7,000,000 ($1,400,000), having gone 
over to the National Bank on April 25. 
The Government is issuing notes of 
Dr. 1 and Dr. 2—total amount on De- 
cember 31, 1919, or Dr. 30,659,000 
($6,131,800). The Government notes 
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have a full cover in foreign exchange 
deposited with the bank. 


The total notes issued amounted 


oe Tek, BE. TOG, Ghia kccwases $62,120,000 
The total notes issued amounted 
Gb Tees, Si, Bete Ws occccccnse 281,347,000 


The total notes issued amounted 
on Dec. 31, 1919 to .... 387,792,000 


Last year’s increase has been of 
214%. The over issue since the Euro- 
pean war are covered by the advances. 

The large increase in circulation is 
also due to the non-existence in Greece 
of the check system which, in normal 
times, is also a contributing factor to 
inflation. 

Inflation and a rise in the cost of liv- 
ing are the questions also of Greece. 
They are, however, international prob- 
lems and cannot be solved but by a 
concerted action of all trading coun- 
tries together through the creation, ac- 
cording to my opinion, of an interna- 
tional Chamber of Finance. 


1. ISSUES OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREECE 


(a) For the accounts of the Greek 
Government (forced paper)—in 1898 
they amounted to Dr. 94,000,000. 

By yearly government repayments 
they were reduced accordingly, totaling 
at December 31, 1919, Dr. 51,000,000. 

(b) For its account (privilege): 


The maximum amount of issue 


ME Ge WENO: cvasacsescace Dr. 60,000,000 
By the fusion of the Epiro- 

Thessalian Bank it increased 

3} are Dr. 66,000,000 


It further increased by the law 
of 1915 on account of the in- 
corporation with Greece of 
Macedonia, Epirus and_ the 
islands (gains of the wars 
me ree Dr, 156,405,000 
(Also by the fusion of the 

Cretan Bank in 1919.) 


3. ISSUE OF THE IONIAN BANK 


Maximum amount (privilege): 
Dr. 7,000,000 


On April 25, 1920, this privilege went 
over to the National Bank of Greece, 
which will thus have the exclusive right 
of issuing bank-notes in Greece. 


Since 1918, we have also an issue 
of Government notes of Dr. 1 and 2 
with a full cover in foreign exchange 
deposited with the National Bank of 
Greece. 

According to the law of 1898, there 
were no other notes issued permissible, 
but these necessitated by the require- 
ments of trade within the fixed or to be 
fixed limits of the conventions of the 
established or to be established banks 
of issue. 

During the first decade of the cen- 
tury, we observe on the one side, no 
new issues; on the other side, the with- 
drawal of Dr. 20,000,000 of forced pa- 
per. During these years the develop- 
ment of trade was very intense. It is, 
therefore, quite obvious that the money 
circulation stringency became greater 
from year to year. The bank possessed, 
moreover, no means of enlarging its 
gold holdings or increasing its foreign 
balances. We witnessed an enhanced 
speculation in foreign exchange with 
very large fluctuations of the rates. 

The law X M B, of 1910, was 
destined to place affairs in a proper or- 
der. By this law the National Bank 
of Greece obtained the privilege of is- 
suing bank-notes for the exclusive pur 
pose of buying either gold specie or 
foreign exchange at the maximum price 
of par. On the other hand, the bank 
was bound to sell the gold at par value 
plus one per mille commission. 

Thanks to this law the bank was 
enabled to buy at the current rates, as 
above stated, the debts represented by 
the foreign bills of the export dealers, 
who, in exchange, received the counter- 
value in bank-notes of such an issue. 
Getting thus command of the export 
trade, the bank acquired the means to 
cope with all requirements of the im- 
port merchants. 

Quite obvious are the gains thus at- 
tained: 

(a) The transfer expenses are nar- 
rowed to a minimum owing to the ex- 
istence of funds in nearly every trading 
country. 

(b) The canital serving as a cover 
of the bank-notes and deposited with 
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foreign banks is bearing the interest 
of a sight deposit. 


(c) Gold shipments are effected in 
a very limited scale. 

(d) The concentration and regula- 
tion of all commercial relations with 
the foreign countries by the bank of 
issue is annihilating speculations. 


The benevolence of this law, however, 
has not only been restricted to the com- 
mercial dealings. All other foreign 
money affairs could and have been ad- 
justed in a similar manner. Against 
the proceeds of a loan, for instance, 
deposited with the banks of foreign 
countries in its name, the bank could 
be called to the issue of a correspond- 
ing amount of bank-notes of such a cate- 
gory for the payment of the loan to 
the government without necessitating 
the remittance of money. Thus this law 
has transferred the bank of issue to a 
clearing house of all foreign money 
transactions. 

As nothing succeeds like success, it 





must be acknowledged by the results 
achieved, that the success of these notes 
has been far greater than it ever would 
have been anticipated even by its au- 
thor, the late Mr. Valaority, governor 
of the National Bank of Greece. 

Having been created on the eve of 
the Morocco affair, they had to stand 
the Egyptian Crisis, the Italian, the 
two Balkan and the whole European 
war. Owing to her geographical situa- 
tion, Greece has been in the current of 
all momentous crises. During the great 
struggle, Greece has fully done her duty 
towards the allies on the one side, in 
giving her men, her savings, as also her 
ships (some hundred of thousands of 
tons), restricting on the other side, to 
the uttermost, the imports of even the 
necessary food articles. 

While in the past Greek exchange 
has been distinguished by its unsettled- 
ness—for a continuity of twenty-five 
years previously it was depreciated— 
we must lay stress upon the fact that 
the Greek exchange did not move from 
895 
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its fixed rate during the most striking 
events of world history. 

During the wars of 1912-13, there 
is no doubt that, without the elasticity 
of law, there would have been great 
difficulty as well in the regulation of 
the interior circulation as also in the 
management of the foreign exchanges. 
And while there has been an agio in 
all surrounding countries, the Greek 
exchange remained quite healthy. 

Unsurmountable would have also 
been the difficulties presented by the 
European War. Owing, however, to the 
bank of issue becoming the only reser- 
voir of the country’s total foreign bal- 
ances, Greece has been perhaps the only 
country where, from the beginning of 
the war the exit of not even one sover- 
eign was necessitated. 

The great advantage of these notes 
consists in there being entirely covered. 
Their cover lies either in the vaults of 
the bank in gold, or in the vaults of 
the foreign banks as sight deposits. 
Since the European war and in conse- 
quence of the gold prohibition act, the 
notes are only covered by foreign bal- 
ances. 

The French exchange was taken in 
the law as the par of the Greek ex- 
change. At that time (1910) it was one 
of the best international exchanges 
based upon gold. As the French ex- 
change began to depreciate, the New 
York exchange was fixed as the basis 
of our system. (Since the summer of 
1915.) The Drachme remained at par 
with the dollar until the autumn of 
1919. 

The total issue of notes according to 
the law of 1910 amounted on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919 to Dr. 1,194,000,000. The 
National Bank notes issned inclusive 
of the notes of 1910 on the above date 
were Dr. 1,401,300,000, against Dr. 
1,379,000,000. With the Ionian Bank’s 
notes of a maximum of Dr. 7,000,000 
and the government’s notes of Dr. 30,- 
659,000, we arrive at the total of Dr. 
1,438,959,000 notes of any category 
issued in Greece to January 13, 1920, 
against Dr. 1,406,736,000 of last year. 
The total money increase within 1919, 


amounted to 214 per cent. Assuming 
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that the total money circulation amount- 
ed to Dr. 1,500,000,000, we come to the 
corresponding figure of Dr. 300 per 
head of the population (about 5,000,- 
000). 

In comparison to other countries, the 
per capita proportion is the following: 


OE ree errr Te £7.5 

Ee Ee 8.00 
SN ID: aac esc geeas 11.00 
United Kingdom ........... 12.00 
DEY, Af iidnchaniccnsenees 12.00 
SN chanced nd vaeakiee wnt 14.12 
ET eee soekae 17.16 
Ey See rere 37,00 


It must be added that in Greece the 
check system is not developed. 

The reasons of the depreciation of 
the Greek exchange since autumn are 
chiefly to be attributed: 


(1) To the downfall tendency of all 
European exchanges in the New York 
market, the adverse balance of Greece 
in her trade with this country for 1919 
amounted to $14,270,000. Taking into 
consideration, however, the invisible 
items of the funds transmitted to Greece 
by her Nationals in the United States, 
it is a question if there would remain 
anything of the above adverse balance. 
At the beginning of 1920, the National 
Bank of Greece possessed, moreover, 
balances in this country of some $45,- 
000,000. 

(2) To the large orders of goods 
made by Greeks since the summer of 
1919. They were destined: 


a. For supplying the interior of the 
country. 

b. For the creation of stocks. 

At the close of the year, there were 
in the various ports of Greece available 
goods calculated at about Dr. 400,000,- 
000. Goods paid and not paid arrived 
amounting to about Dr. 250,000,000. 

ce. For supplying the neighboring 
countries. This kind of trade stands 
under government control and is only 
permissible as long as goods could be 
exchanged, either with goods or with 
such an exchange which might be good 
enough for obtaining merchandise. 


d. For purchasing of steamers, 
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Banking Service 
in the Far East 


Exceptionally direct and time saving banking service with the Far 
East is offered American business men through the New York 
agency of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
Our own branch offices and agencies are located as follows : 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australia and China 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
London William Baxter, Agent 
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Greek securities circulating abroad 
and depreciated foreign exchange. 
The large sums needed during the 
last months created a nervousness, 
chiefly between November and Febru- 
ary—since March the Greek exchange 
has rather a little improved—which 
must be also attributed to the fact that 
the balances of the bank are at pres- 
ent not only in banks but mostly in the 
treasuries of the United States, United 
Kingdom and France. They cannot be 
mobilized by the same speed. The in- 
dispensable formalities in such cases 
are always connected with a consider- 
able loss of time. This gives rise to 
speculation and the present deprecia- 
tion. The Greek exchange, however, 
continues to be after the London—the 
London market tends to a supremacy 
over Europe—the best exchange of the 
European ex-belligerent countries being 
protected by the stronghold of the for- 
cign balances representing the full cover 
of the notes. After another three 
months the amounts due from tne Treas- 


uries can be transferred to the banks 
according to the existing conventions. 
The present difficulties are not the fault 
of the system which worked admirably 
well during all momentous years of re- 
cent world history. 

The annual income of Greece is 
valued at about $400,000,000. The 
greater portion of debt is circulating in 
the interior, the other part is counter- 
balanced by foreign investments. 

The financial conditions would have 
been much better if the Versailles 
treaty would have meant peace with all 
adversaries of the allies. Having been 
limited, however, to only Germany, the 
other enemies were to be dealt with 
each one separately. After a year and 
a half is only now to be concluded the 
Turkish treaty. On account of this rea- 
son, the Greek debt increased in 1919 
by some $80,000,000, a sum equal to 
nearly the annual revenue of the last 
year. It is an essential thing for in- 
creasing the productive power of Eu- 
rope to restore peaceful conditions. To 
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achieve this the map of the old con- 
tinent must definitely be framed. It 
requires a real co-operation of all the 
chief contributing factors. It lies chiefly 
in the interest of all to establish usual 
normal conditions in Europe, otherwise 
the unrest of the world will be increas- 
ing. 

Examining the resources of the coun- 
try, we have to take into account the 
following points. In agriculture, we 
are still dependent on foreign countries 
for a part of our needed wheat (some 
250,000 tons yearly). Since the war, 
however, the peasants have made large 
profits. As a consequence, we have an 
intenser cultivation, the land is better 
handled and agricultural machines have 
been introduced. A better cultivation 
of Thessaly and Macedonia, which is 
very fertile, but only 1/5 of which has 
been cultivated, would solve this very 
serious problem. The employment, on 
the other hand, of the water power of 
the rivers could make the land self- 
supporting also on coal. 
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The chief articles of export are cur- 
rants and tobacco. Exported are also 
fruits, olives, oil, oil substances, animal 
products (hides and skins) metals and 
mineral crude (raw ores, chrome ores, 
magnesite, emery) metals and minerals 
manufactured (marble, quarry prod- 
ucts), wines and liquors. 

Against the above we are import- 
ing the following: animal, sugar and 
sugar products, preserved fruits, metals 
and animals, rude and manufactured 
cotton yarns and fabrics, paper prod- 
ucts and objects of art, scientific ap- 
paratus and machinery. 

Greece is one of the financially 
healthier countries of Europe. As 
above stated, her public indebtedness is 
small in comparison to the debts of the 
other European ex-belligerents. The 
paper circulation of the National Bank, 
the only bank of issue, possesses a cover 
of 87.85 per cent. in foreign exchange. 
Not comprised therein is the gold in the 
vaults in the bank. 

By our new acquisitions, after the 
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| grec egyt pre to recent estimates, fully 75 per 
cent. of trans-Pacific passengers today are 
travelling on business, and only 5 per cent. are 
tourists. Before the war business men furnished 
only about 5 per cent. of the travel, while tourists 
contributed 75 per cent. 

This tremendous movement toward the Far East is evidence 
of the remarkable growth of that territory as a field for 
American commercial and industrial enterprise. 
Complete facilities to provide for your banking needs in 
the furtherance of your Far Eastern business are available 
through branches of the Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
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poration in China and Japan. 
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FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 
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San Remo agreement, of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, we shall become one of the 
important factors in the southeastern 
corner of the Mediterranean extending 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 
Five cities, that is, Athens with the 
Piraeus, Constantinople, Smyrna, Sa- 
lourcer and Alexandria, will form the 
axis around which will revolve in the 
future the economic life of Greece. 
Since the ancient times our popula- 
tion consisted mostly from shippers and 
traders. On sea we suffered heavily 
during the last war as it has been al- 
ready mentioned. During the last 
months, however, large purchases of 
steamers are taking place. There is 
not the least doubt that the Greek 
merchant marine will very shortly reach 
her pre-war strength. Commercially, 
we have strong connections not only 
in the various Balkan States, but prac- 
tically in the whole world. In consid- 
erable numbers are the Greeks living 
outside their native land. On the Black 
Sea, in the Bosporus and in the Pro- 





pontis, in Egypt, in the principal cen- 
tres of Europe, in Abyssinia, in South 
Africa, the United States, Canada, 
South America, China, Japan, India— 
they are the intermediaries in the trade 
between the country they are represent- 
ing and their native country. A great 
many of them are prospering in com- 
merce and banks. 


& 


British Shipping Progress 
(G REAT BRITAIN’S progress in 


the work of restoring her mer- 
chant marine to its pre-war tonnage is 
indicated by information forwarded to 
the Bankers Trust Company by its 
London correspondent. 

In June, 1919, after sustaining a loss 
of almost 8,000,000 tons in the subma- 
rine warfare, the British merchant fleet, 
including ships built during the war, 
had a total tonnage of 18,208,000 tons 
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b hnesd successful development of foreign 
trade is based on wide knowledge of 
the countries with which business is be- 
ing transacted, has become an axiom of 
commerce. 


We know South Africa. Established since 
1890, we have developed with the Union. 
Our 400 branches in the heart of that 
territory are in intimate touch with its 
commercial and industrial needs. 
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knowledge of South and East Africa 
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National Bank of 
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New York Office, 10 Wall Street —_R. E. Saunders, Agent 
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compared with a tonnage of 20,534,000 


tons in 1914. The figures are from 
Lloyd’s register. Launchings from 
June, 1919, to March 31, last, were 


1,307,000 tons and 1,334,000 tons were 
gained through the allocation of Ger- 
man ships. 

Thus the British commercial tonnage 
afloat—excepting that part of the new 
tonnage launched for foreign owner- 
ship, and including the allocated ships 
—now totals some 20,500,000 tons, or 
about equals the pre-war tonnage. As 
Great Britain is leading the world in 
tonnage under construction it is possible 
for British yards at the present rate 
of launching to add another 1,000,000 
tons to the merchant navy before the 
end of the year. 

Ship production is only a part of 
Great Britain’s effort to reconstruct her 
mercantile marine. She is hurrying re- 
sumption of shipping service to various 
parts of the world and is inviting large 
investment of capital in shipping enter- 
prise. 

Within the past few months more 
than a score of new British shipping 
companies have been registered, each 
with a capital of $500,000, or over. A 
considerable number of smaller compa- 
nies have also been offering stock to the 
investing public. As an indication of 
public interest in the industry, a 
*5,000,000 shipping issue recently of- 
ered was oversubscribed. Among the 
larger companies is one with a proposed 
capitalization of $100,000,000; another 
of $25,000,000 and one $10,000,000 
company. 
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Service resumption of the individual 
shipping lines is illustrated by the 
showing of a company in the South 
American trade. This company now 
has forty-four ships in service with a 
total tonnage of about 250,000 tons, 
which is some 46,000 tons in excess of 
its fleet tonnage in 1914. During the 
past year it secured six new ships from 
builders. It paid a ten per cent. divi- 
dend on its 1919 business and added 
$375,000 to its reserve fund. 

In considering this record it should 
be recalled that the company’s ships, 
like those of other British concerns, 
were under Government requisition 
during and for a considerable period 
after the war, which meant the aban- 
donment of established service and 
trade connections that had been built 
up over a long period of years. While 
the Government requisition of British 
shipping has been released, a measure 
of control is still exercised by the Min- 
istry of Shipping which can “direct” 
the sailings and limit the freights. 

This partial control is but one of the 
handicaps giving concern to leaders of 
British shipping industry. Britain's 
maritime recovery must cope, also, with 
the problems of nationalization, the 
high cost of bunker coal (approximating 
115 shillings compared to about 15 
shillings a ton pre-war price) port con- 
gestion, and fall in bulk of exports and 
imports owing to the world’s lessened 
production. 

Finally there is the competition, 
frankly admitted as being serious, of 
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the new American merchant marine and 
the Australian Government subsidized 
shipping line. But the obstacles are 
not considered by men who direct and 
speak for the private shipping enter- 


prise of England, too great to be sur- 
mounted provided the industry is given 
a free footing to apply its own initiative 
to tonnage restoration and trade re- 
sumption. 


The New Belgian Loan 


TTENTION HAS BEEN cen- 
A tered on Belgian finances re- 
cently owing to the presence in 
New York of two prominent Belgian 
bankers—M. Emile Francqui and M. F. 
Hankar, who came over to arrange for 
a new loan to liquidate the $50,000,000 
acceptance credit which matures in 
June. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. and the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, fiscal 
agents of the Belgian Government, an- 
nounced June 1 that arrangements had 





been completed for a new loan to Bel- 
gium, the proceeds of which will be 
used to liquidate the $50,000,000 ac- 
ceptance credit to that country which 
matures this month. 

Under these arrangements the bank- 
ers will offer for subscription a $50,- 
000,000 issue of twenty-five year 714 
per cent. sinking fund bonds at 9714 
and interest. These bonds will be dated 
June 1, 1920, and will be payable in 
gold at the rate of 115 per cent. of the 
principal sum on or before June 1, 
903 
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ROM the time of your arrival in Eng- 
land you will find the facilities of the 
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1945. By the terms of the loan con- 
tract, Belgium agrees to pay to the 
sinking fund trustees in New York not 
less than $2,300,000 in United States 
gold coin on or before March 10, 1921, 
and the same amount each year there- 
after until 1945. These annual pay- 
ments will be applied to the redemption 
by lot of not less than $2,000,000 of 
the bonds at 115 and accrued interest. 
Through the operation of this sinking 
fund the entire issue will be retired by 
maturity at 115 per cent. The Belgian 
Government has also covenanted that if 
it issues in the future by public sub- 
scription any loan with a lien on any 
specific revenue or asset of the King- 
dom, this present loan shall be secured 
ratably with it. 

The yield on the bonds at the pur- 
chase price of 9714 and accrued inter- 
est ranges from 24.89 per cent. on 
bonds called June 1, 1921, to 7.95 per 
cent. on bonds called June 1, 1945. 

It is pointed out that the three per 
cent. Perpetual Bonds of Belgium sold 















in Brussels during the years 1901-1907 
at prices which yielded not more than 
3.15 per cent. In the years 1908-1912 
they sold to yield not more than 4 
per cent., and at the present time are 
selling in Brussels to yield approx- 
imately 4.90 per cent. 

Interest on the new bonds will be 
payable on June 1 and December | of 
each year, principal, premium, and in- 
terest being payable in United States 
gold coin at the office of either J. P. 
Morgan & Co. or the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, without deduc- 
tion for any Belgian taxes, present or 
future. The bonds will be issued in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500. 

M. Francqui, who is Minister of 
State and director of the Societe 
Générale of Belgium, is well known in 
this country as the director of the 
Comité National, the organization 
through which Herbert Hoover’s com- 
mittee for Relief in Belgium worked 
in the occupied areas. He believes that 
Belgian industry will be completely 
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reéstablished by the end of the present 
year. 

M. Francqui bases his belief regard- 
ing the future of Belgian industry on 
the percentage of production at the end 
of March, 1920, as compared with the 
figures for March, 1919, and upon the 
fact that Belgian factories have now 
been rebuilt to such an extend that com- 
plete restoration of industries depends 
solely upon the supply of coal. For the 
obtaining of this supply M. Franequi 
is more than hopeful. 

“Belgium is making rapid strides in 
her recovery,” said Mr. Francqui. “Al- 
ready her coliieries are not only up to 
but a little ahead of their 1913 output. 
Specifically they are producing 103 per 
cent. Before the war Belgium received 
annually 8,000,000 tons of coal for in- 
dustrial purposes from Germany. By 
the terms of the treaty, Germany is re- 
quired to furnish coal to Belgium, but 
so far Germany has not been able to 
do this, or at least she has not, but 
when the coal begins to come and the 
remaining factories are repaired, the 
Belgian industrial position will be again 
up to normal. This should be by De- 
cember, 1920. 

“Conditions with us are more favor- 
able than in those countries where there 
is a greatly lessened output of coal and 
a very slow progress in industrial re- 
habilitation. In Belgium we are mov- 
ing rapidly. The reason for this is 
our laborers are not Bolsheviks, they 
are not anarchists, they are not rad- 
icals; they are workers. We can rely 
on them right up to the opportunity 
afforded them. Our socialists are as 
loyal nationally as are our conserva- 
tives. In this situation Belgium has 
an asset of incomparable value. The 
strength and the credit of a nation rests 
upon the quality of its individuals. On 
this basis, where in history has there 
been a finer exhibition of stability than 
that in Belgium since the armistice? 

“The result of all this is the daily in- 
crease of our commercial movement. 
Our exports to Holland, France, Italy 
and Germany surpass our imports. 
With England the balance has been 
practically reached. It is only with 
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countries such as the United States, 
Canada and the Argentine where we 
are purchasing our food requirements 
that the commercial balance is still 
against us. 

“But although Belgium is nearly on 
her feet and has reéntered the class of 
desirable commercial associates, she still 
has need of the financial assistance of 
the United States a little while longer.” 

M. Hankar is director of the National 
Bank of Belgium, and was in New York 
last autumn at the head of the Belgian 
Industrial Commission, which took 
part in the Atlantic City conferences. 

“Our people are willing to stand 
these new levies,’ said M. Hankar in 
an interview, “although they will be 
rather a heavy burden for them to bear 
in view of the financial efforts every- 
body has made since the work of rep- 
aration was begun. To accomplish 
their appointed task, the Belgian peo- 
ple subscribed to loans of $2,500,000,- 
000, which in proportion to population 
is comparable to an internal American 
loan of $37,500,000,000. The national 
public debt to-day is about $4,000,000,- 
000 at pre-war rate of exchange. Bal- 
ancing these are assets consisting of 
the repaired railroads, telephones, tele- 
graph lines and canals, and also the 
$1,500,000,000 in the Reichsbank in 
Berlin, which the Germans have recog- 
nized as an obligation to Belgium and 
which will be repaid at par, that is, 
$1,500,000,000. 

“The Belgian Government found the 
money necessary for the administration 
of its railways, telephone and telegraph 
lines, for the rebuilding of its indus- 
tries and the conduct of its normal 
affairs, and has never overlooked the 
necessity of providing the interest on 
all loans. The ordinary budget before 
the war was nearly $100,000,000. The 
increase in the public debt and the va- 
rious war charges have increased the 
total to between $300,000,000 and 
$400,000,000, but by the new arrange- 
ment of taxes we hope to be able to 
solve satisfactorily the enormous finan- 
cial problem which this increase in 
budget presents.” 

At a dinner given in his honor by 
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J. P. Morgan, M. Francqui made the 
following address: 


I will try tonight to explain to you as 
clearly as possible the situation of Belgium. 
To facilitate this I will divide my subject 
into five parts:—l. Conditions before the 
war. 2. The attitude taken by Belgium dur- 
ing the war. 3. The state in which the Ger- 
mans left Belgium after the Armistice. 4. 
The means taken to restore our country. 
5. The future. 

1. Before the war Belgium occupied a 
most enviable position. Her commerce gave 
her a very prominent place among the 
world’s trading nations. And, if propor- 
tion of population is considered, her indus- 
trial production suspassed that of all others. 
Her per capita wealth approached that of 
England. Nature had given Belgium, as it 
had given the United States, that greatest 
of all riches—coal. Thanks to this, and to 
a population the densest per square mile in 
the world, we were able to develop many 
industries—glass, cotton, linen and wool 
spinning, steel making, construction, etc. 
The revenue which came to her through 
these industries in the twenty years before 
the war permitted her to export enormous 
sums of capital, which were invested in 
enterprises of every sort—railways, tram- 
ways, and mines—in Canada, the Argentine, 





China, 


Brazil, 
France; in fact, everywhere. 

The success of our enterprises, our pros- 
perity, excited the envy of Germany, and 
when the moment came she did not hesitate 
to violate our territory. 

2. One of the very first acts of the en- 


Italy, Russia, Germany, 


emy was to demand the services of our 
working men, which, had they been given, 
would have released 800,000 Germans for 
the front line trenches. Then the Germans 
made tempting offers to our workmen, but 
these were flatly refused. Our men were 
determined to keep their honor. Then be- 
gan the long period of unemployment and 
suffering, a period dark for us who had 
remained behind to direct affairs, but which 
was made considerably brighter by the ar- 
rival in our land of those gallant relief 
workers from the United States under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Hoover. Through 
all the years of the war we struggled on as 
best we could. Then came another blow. 
When, in 1918, the great advancing move- 
ment of the Allied armies forced the Ger- 
mans to withdraw, the German General 
Staff, because Belgians had never helped 
their cause, gave orders to destroy as they 
went. 

3. Armistice Day found us facing grave 
problems. Two thousand kilometers of our 
railroads, 1,800 bridges, 600 kilometers of 
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our canals, our telephones, our telegraph 
system, a third of our factories had been 
ruined. Sixty thousand railroad cars and 
2,500 locomotives had been taken. Our pub- 
lic administration had been disorganized; 
the State Treasury was empty. 

4. But, stimulated by our great King, 
encouraged by the example which America 
had given us, we set to work. To-day, after 
eighteen months of perseverance, we can say 
that all our railroads, our telegraph and 
telephone systems are almost entirely re- 
paired, our canals are navigable and many 
industries have been revived, Already our 
coal production is not only up to-but a 
little higher than in 1913—specifically in 
April it was 105 per cent. as compared 
with the pre-war output. Textile and wool 
production is gradually being restored to 
normal, having reached eighty per cent. of 
the pre-war output. Our plate glass works 
are in full operation; they have even reached 
the point of exporting. Each month sees 
an increase in our foreign glass shipments. 
Unfortunately, in our steel and construction 
plants the recovery is slower, for two rea- 
sons: first, some of them are not yet fully 
repaired, and others are unable to obtain 
industrial coal and coke, 

Before the war Belgium imported annual- 
ly eight million tons of coal for industrial 
purposes from Germany. By the terms of 


the Treaty Germany is required to furnish 
coal to Belgium to that amount, but so far 
Germany has not been able to do this— 
or at least, she has not: But when the 
coal begins to come and the remaining fac- 
tories are repaired the Belgian industrial 
position will be up to normal again, This 
should be by the end of this year. 

I wish to call especial attention to this 
remarkable condition and to give you the 
explanation of it. While in all the other 
European countries there is a greatly less- 
ened output of coal and a very slow prog- 
ress in industrial rehabilitation, in Bel- 
gium we are moving rapidly. The reason 
is that our laborers are not Bolshevists, not 
anarchists, not red radicals. They are work- 
ing. We can rely on them to work right 
up to the opportunity afforded them. 

The result of all this is the daily increase 
of our commercial movement. Our exports 
to Holland, France, Italy and Germany 
already surpass our imports; with England 
the balance is slowly but surely readjust- 
ing itself. It is only with countries such 
as the United States, Canada and the Ar- 
gentine, where we are purchasing our food 
requirements, that the commercial balance 
is still against us. 

I am personally convinced that before 
the end of this year we will export more 
goods from Belgium than we import. On 
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that day we will have no more need to 
appeal to the assistance of foreign finan- 
cial markets, and if Germany pays us the 
indemnities which she is obligated to pay 
by virtue of the Treaty of Peace, we will 
find ourselves in a very favorable situation. 

To accomplish what we have it was neces- 
sary to have large resources. Since the 
Armistice the Belgian government has 
raised within the country two and one-half 
billion dollars. Permit me to make here 
a comparison—keeping the population pro- 
portions in mind. If the United States had 
to make the same effort, its population being 
fifteen times greater than that of Belgium, 
it would need to raise thirty-seven and one- 
half billion dollars. 

Our national public debt is to-day four 
billion dollars. Balancing this our assets 
include the railways, telephones, telegraphs 
and the canals, which belong to the State, 
and also one and one-half billions of dollars 
in the Reichsbank which the German Gov- 
ernment has recognized bv contract recently 
made, signed by the German and Belgian 
governments and which will be repaid in 
gold. 

The Belgian Government, in providing in- 
ternally for the budget to conduct all of 
these utilities, provided at the same time 
for interest on this debt. To explain this: 
Our ordinary budget before the war was 
nearly one hundred million dollars; the in- 
crease of the public debt and the various 
charges due to the war raised the total 
budget to between three and four hundred 
million dollars. The Government, to meet 
this situation of increased charges, has cre- 
ated new indirect taxes and the Parlia- 
ment has voted an income tax sufficient to 
cover all the budgets. In other words, we 
are on a sound financial basis. There you 
have our situation of to-day. 

5. The situation of to-morrow gives me 
no concern. Have we not in addition to our 
wealth of before the war, which will be 
fully restored to us with the return of nor- 
mal production, the incalculable riches of 
our colonial possession, the Congo? In 1919 
we exported from the Congo twenty-three 
thousand tons of copper from two mines 
which were only discovered in 1913 and 
which our engineers developed to their pres- 
ent capacity despite all the disadvantages 
incident to the war, Also, last year we 
exported ninety million francs of gold; one 
hundred million francs of diamonds; forty 
thousand tons of palm oil, besides cocoa and 
many other tropical products. Our ivory 
shipments were large, and we have had ex- 
cellent results from the staple cotton which 
is now being produced there. We also have 
the prospect of added wealth in the dis- 
covery of industrial coal in the north of 
Belgium, given to us by our scientists just 
before the outbreak of the war. 

All of these material resources prove a 
solvent nation. But there is yet a better 
asset, one that I can hardly mention with- 
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out emotion. I mean the Belgian people. 
If our workmen had yielded, and if the 
eight hundred thousand Germans who were 
forced to remain behind the lines in occu- 
pation of our country had thus been free 
for use at the front, the war would have 
been prolonged at least another six or eight 
months. And at what a loss of life and 
treasure! How many of your American 
young men, to say nothing of fifty million 
dollars a day for your country alone? 

But the Belgian people remembered their 
honor. If they had not done so what would 
have been the situation to-day? If the 
workers had yielded to the vile offers of the 
Germans, what would have been the result? 
Our country would not have been destroyed. 
We would have had wealth such as came 
to those countries which remained neutral, 
and more besides, because of our industries; 
and to-day we would have had an exchange 
strongly in our favor. But we kept our 
word and did not count the cost. 

And we kept that energy which made 
our race what it was before the war, and 
we added to it the new courage, the new 
devotion, the new solidarity and the in- 
tense nationalism which grew out of our 
common suffering and our common triumph, 
which belongs to all of our people without 
distinction of class or condition, I ask you 
when in history has there been a finer proof 
of stability? 

It is this people which comes to you now 
to ask, through me, assistance in meeting 
our only remaining unsolved problem—that 
of exchange, that we be permitted again 
to triumph in the struggle when indus- 
trial restoration has been completed. It is 
this people which, in seeking a loan, offers 
as security demonstrated integrity and mag- 
nificent material resources. 
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Conditions in Italy 


(GRANDE Ufficiale Angelo Pogliani 
and Commendatore Emilio L. 
Wirz, managing director and central 
manager, respectively, of Banca Itali- 
ana di Sconto, of Rome, arrived in New 
York on Sunday, May 16, on the Mau- 
retania, for the purpose of making a 
first-hand survey of industrial and 
financial conditions in the United 
States, particularly as they may affect 
Italy. 
In an authorized interview, Signor 
Pogliani said: 
In opposition to the highly-colored, and 
frequently ill-founded, news spread broad- 
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cast throughout the world, I consider the 
internal political situation of Italy at least 
not worse than elsewhere, including over- 
seas countries, labor troubles being more 
or less universal in these days of unrest. 
Due to the highly democratic spirit of a 
country well known for its liberal institu- 
tions and ideas, Italy has heretofore been 
decidedly reluctant to initiate drastic meas- 
sures in relation to its labor problem. But 
now concessions and conciliation toward the 
labor classes have reached the extreme limit; 
and the recent failure of the general strike 
in Turin may be accepted as an indication 
of the current tendency to put an end finally 
to continued unjustified demands on the 
part of labor. Furthermore, the labor ele- 
ments themselves have begun to appreciate 
the danger of professional agitators getting 
the upper hand, Internal dissensions among 
the labor groups themselves are being made 
known day after day, which is no little sign 
that the workmen are beginning to see the 
true light. 

Regarding the causes of labor unrest, I 
need scarcely point out that, apart from the 
zeneral consequences of the war, the re- 
sult of the Paris peace conference has been 
\ great disappointment for Italy, in view 
of all the moral and material sufferings 
and sacrifices the country made for the mu- 
tual victory. This disappointment is re- 


flected in the unrest among the various 
classes of the population. 

The epidemic of strikes, short-lived in all 
instances, combined with the so-called “wave 
of idleness,” has not prevented Italy from 
getting to work with renewed energy, sur- 
mounting numerous difficulties with the 
tenacity of which Italians throughout the 
world are now giving abundant proof. As 
an instance of this, I might mention that 
1919 exports increased twenty per cent. to 
thirty per cent. in comparison with imports 
(the latter mainly raw materials), and the 
excess of imports over exports was reduced 
by about forty per cent. during the latter 
half of 1919. 

The Italian merchant marine, which was 
reduced by the war to 150,000 tons, will 
be increased during the present half-year 
up to 2,250,000 tons by shipbuilding in Ital- 
ian yards and purchases abroad, 

Moreover, the general confidence of the 
people at home in the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to eventually right conditions was 
manifested a few weeks ago by the great 
success of our latest internal loan. It will 
be remembered that France brought out 
a loan at about the same time at much more 
favorable terms than the Italian loan. Yet 
the subscriptions to the French loan totalled 
only about two-thirds of the amount sub- 
scribed to the Italian loan. 
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Venezuela 


American interests in Vene- 
zuela are served by our affili- 
ate, the Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas. 


Venezuela, the nearest of South 
American countries to the United 
States, possesses great natural re- 
sources which, however, have not 
been fully developed. 


Vast herds of cattle could be raised 
on the Venezuelan plains, which 
comprise an area of natural pasture 
exceeded only by the Argentine and 
Brazil. 


The richness of the soil and variety 
of altitudes permit the cultivation of 
such diverse products as coffee and 
wheat. 


Venezuela contains large deposits of 
gold, copper, iron, lead, asphalt, pe- 
troleum and coal. 


An American bank, the Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Caracas and its three 
branches, is coritributing to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of Vene- 
zuela by extending credits for the ex- 
portation of her products and the im- 
portation of foreign merchandise. 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas 
gains through its affiliates the confidence 
and good will of the people of every 
country in which it operates by assisting 
them in their local enterprises. By do- 
ing so it establishes a point of contact 
between American and local interests. 


Our booklet will be sent on request 
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The same may be said about the taxes, the 
country answering willingly to the call. 
After heavy taxes on war profits, a new tax 
on capital and a supplementary tax on in- 
comes are actually coming out and are ex- 
pected to yield over twenty billion lire in 
annual payments spread over a period of 
twenty years. Besides, a policy of strict 
economy in public service is strongly advo- 
cated, especially in relation to mliitary ex- 
penditures. In this connection about 300 
generals and other officers of high rank were 
recently retired, which, it is quite plain, can 
hardly be reconciled with imperialistic as- 
pirations on the part of the Kingdom. 

The Italian budget appears roughly as 
follows, against a total indebtedness of 
ninety-three billion lire, which may reach 
one hundred billion lire: 


Billion 

Lire 
Pre-war loans at 3% and 4%...... 18 
War and recent loans at 5%...... 30 
i i, EE ae 17 
Circulating bank notes............ 15 
| rr 20 
PE Sipe aNaedncentnacenten 100 


Twenty billion lire of the foregoing will 
be covered largely by the new taxes, so that 
the total of the internal indebtedness can 





be already considered as actually consoli- 
dated. There remains, therefore, only the 
foreign war debt of twenty billion lire, 
against which may be applied the war in- 
demnities, not to speak of the increased 
resources to be expected from the accrued 
wealth of Italy from her redeemed territory. 
An improvement in the exchange is highly 
desirable for the welfare of business rela- 
tions between our two countries, the present 
prohibitive price for dollars being a serious 
bar to such an end; and you are certainly 
aware of the first rank taken by the United 
States in the matter of exports to Italy— 
seven and one-half billion in lire in 1919, 
more than three times that of England’s ex- 
ports to Italy. Unless you mean to consider 
the Italian market as a temporary field for 
your activity and to abandon it to others, 
you are bound to enter into financial agree- 
ment for providing Italy with raw materials, 
and in this respect the policy followed by 
Germany in pre-war times for foreign trade 
gives most valuable hints, of which England 
already seems to have taken advantage. 
Meanwhile, the low rate of lire exchange 
gives you for investment many high-yield 
opportunities which compare favorably with 
investments in any other European country 
of equal economic and political standing. 
The most important factors for the solu- 
tion of our exchange problem are, as you 
know, the foreign visitors and emigration. 
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With regard to the first, the number of tour- 
ists is increasing daily, and, at present, the 
canonization of Jeanne d’Arc is bringing 
thousands and thousands of pilgrims to 
Rome; also the emigration movement, which 
dropped from 880,000 in 1913 to about 20,000 
in 1918, is assuming large proportions, Ital- 
ian laborers being greatly required abroad, 
particularly in South America and in France 
for agricultural and mining works. 

In a general way, the war has not brought 
the United States and Italy sufficiently to- 
gether. The fraternity of arms which ought 
to have been followed by mutual assistance 
in peace has not transpired, and, therefore, 
there still remains a great task for our two 
countries. 

You may be assured that for commercial 
and industrial enterprises, the United States 
is preferred to any other country, convinced 
as we are in Italy that political aims do not 
enter into your views, but we must know 
each other better. Personal relationships 
and visits to the spot are levers of unques- 
tionable etficacy, and give one a sounder 
appreciation of the aspirations, needs, and 
mentality of a foreign country. 

That is why you are cordially invited to 
come to Italy, where I shall be most happy 
to show you that, aside from unequalled 
inheritance of glorious antiquities, the pres- 
ent Italian generation has buiit up modern 
works in the field of business which can 
compete most favorably with the enterprises 
of older industrial countries in Europe. 


Banca Italiana di Sconto, one of the 
leading financial institutions in Italy, 
now has about 150 branches spread 
throughout the Kingdom, as well as ten 
branches in foreign countries. It is the 
correspondent in Italy of the Italian 
Discount and Trust Company. 

Mr. Pogliani has taken a prominent 
part in the remarkable banking, finan- 
cial, and industrial activities which have 
recently been undertaken in Italy. 
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Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


PECIAL WORKING SHARES of 

stock of the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, Lisbon, have been granted free 
to the staff of that institution as a result 
of the latter’s increasingly prosperous 
condition. This information, coupled 
with the announcement of an 8 per cent. 
third dividend for 1919, making a 20 
per cent. total for the year, was con- 
tained in a cable dispatch received from 
London to-day by Joseph McCurrach, 
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New York agent for the Banco Nacion- 
al Ultramarino. ‘This dividend,” he 
states, “brings the average annual divi- 
dend for the entire 56 years of the 
bank’s history to the high level of 6 per 
cent.” 

The complete message reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Board of Directors, Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino, at a general meeting, ap- 
proved 8 per cent. third dividend for 
1919, making 20 per cent. total for the 
year, after allowance for all possible 
bad, doubtful debts, losses, in every 
place where represented. Amount 
placed reserve fund more than three 
times amount last year. Also amount 
carried forward larger than ever. 
Special working shares granted free to 
staff.” 

The Banco Nacional Ultramarino, 
founded 1864, is one of the oldest and 
largest of international banks. The New 
York agency is in process of organiza- 
tion at 93 Liberty Street. Joseph Mc- 
Currach, who has been recently ap- 
pointed to take charge of this office, 
commenting on the dispatch, said: 

“Increased activity in all departments 
of foreign trade during the past fiscal 
year, and greater facilities on the part 
of the bank to finance commerce, is no 
doubt partially responsible for the sub- 
stantial growth of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino. The branches of this bank 
extend to all the important markets of 
the world, and they likewise cover the 
more promising virgin territory. Its 
facilities embrace 26 branches in Portu- 
gal, 15 in West Africa, 8 in East Africa, 
9 in Brazil, 2 in the Azores and others 
in England, France, India, China, 
Timor, Madeira and the Belgian Congo. 
The New York agency is being estab- 
lished to make these extensive facilities 
directly available to American mer- 
chants and manufacturers.” 
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International Banking Notes 


The Banque Industrielle de Chine has 
opened an agency at 27 Pine street, New 
York, for general business, This bank was 
established in 1913, with head office in Paris 
and a central office in Peking, China. It 
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RAFAEL 





Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds. ‘ 


Transacts general banking business. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILo1to AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 


MORENO, Secretary 


D. GARCIA, Cashier 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 6,750,000.00 
‘ ‘ 4,250,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’! Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


has branches in Europe, China, Indo-China, 
Straits Settlements, Japan, Siberia, Man- 
churia and the United States. 

The New York agent of the bank is O, J. 
Thomen. The Banque Industrielle de Chine 
has taken over all of the foreign exchange 
business of Redmond & Co., together with 
the American and Chinese staff of their for- 
eign exchange department. A branch office 
of this bank has also recently been opened 
in Yokohama, Japan, making the twenty- 
second branch to be opened. 
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The British Overseas Bank, Ltd., London, 
now has an issued share capital of 200,000 
“A” ordinary shares of £5 each and 200,000 
“B” ordinary shares of the same par value, 
both full paid, making a total paid-in capital 
of £2,000,000. The “B” ordinary shares of 
£1,000,000 have been subscribed for by the 
following banks: Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., London; Dominion Bank, To- 
ronto; Glynn, Mills, Currie & Co., London; 
Charles Hoare & Co. London; Imperial Ot- 
toman Bank, London; Northern Banking 
Co., Ltd., Belfast; Union Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd., Glasgow; Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
lt’. Manchester. The governing council of 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Bank 

Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
es Ltd., ‘and Sumitomo Bank, 

td. 





the bank is coraposed of some of the most 
prominent bankers in London. The Over- 
seas Bank has an affiliated institutiom in 
Poland, the Anglo-Polish Bank, Ltd., in 
Warsaw. 
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An industrial bank for the development 
of Spanish industries has been formed by 
the Government, which will furnish eighty 
per cent, of the capital, the remainder to 
be provided by more than 100 Spanish bank- 
ing institutions. The object of the new bank 
is to grant loans for the purpose of start- 
ing construction work, mines and railroads, 
opening new sources of trade and prevent- 
ing them from falling into the hands of for- 
eigners. 


oO 
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The Banco Nacional Ultramarino of Lis- 
bon, Portugal, has been licensed to maintain 
an agency in New York at 91 Liberty street. 





The Banca Commerciale Italiana, the head 
office of which is in Milan, had total resources 
on December 31, 1919, amounting to $1,697,- 
232,207.26, according to a statement recently 
issued. On this date capital was $52,000,000: 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 


modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane falerivacional 


ve Cuba 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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In addition to this amount the bank had a 
surplus fund required by law amounting to 
$10,400,000 and an additional surplus not 
required by law amounting to $12,791,250. 
Undivided profits were $8,996,247.22. De- 
posits and current accounts amounted to 
$758,603,597.99. 

The bank has branches throughout Italy 
and affiliations in France, Austria, Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Switzerland, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Peru, Chile and the Far East. Besides this 
it has branches in London and Constantinople 
and a New York agency at 165 Broadway, 
under the direction of the following agents: 
Guido Pedrazzini, John Stewart Durland, 
Siro Fusi, Edoardo Roffi, Ernesto Gamper, 
F. Saroli. 





—_—Q——_—_———__ 


Den Danske Landmandsbank of Copenha- 
gen had total assets on December 31, 1919, 
of Kr. 1,419,308,674.61. The bank has a 
capital of Kr. 100,000,000 and a reserve of 
Kr. 45,000,000. In 1919 a twelve per cent. 
dividend was declared. 


——-——0 





The directors of the British Linen Bank 
have submitted their report showing net 
profits of £307,215 for the year ended Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, interest due customers an“ 
rebate on bills. The balance from the pre- 
vious year to be added to this is £67,251, 
making a total of £374,467, This sum was 
appropriated as follows: 

Payment of the half-year dividend 


in September last at the rate of 
sixteen per cent. per annum 


(lees WmeOmne tH)... cecccsccss £70,000 
In reduction of bank premises and 

CUREF PFOPETCY ..ccccccvcasesecs 10,000 
For depreciation in investments.. 176,085 


Payment of the second half-year 
dividend on March 15, at the 
rate of sixteen per cent. per 
annum (less income tax)...... 70,000 
Ce TE ose ccd bene tae sc ss 48,381 





The annual report of the Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Handelsbanken, of Stockholm, for 
the year 1919 shows net profits of Kr. 31,- 
574,253. To this is added the balance from 
the previous year of Kr. 3,701,297, making 
a total of Kr. 35,275,550, which was appro- 
priated as follows: 

Kr. 
A five per cent. dividend on the 

original capital which has al- 

ready been paid to the share- 

MEE. cx ebventeseease enced 4,035,430 
An additional dividend of sixteen 

arr Tree 12,913,376 


To be set aside as taxation re- 
a ee ee Pree 7,000,000 


i diirdinnctd svekar hae < sas 8,000,000 
OS eee ee 3,326,744 
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The British Overseas Bank, Ltd., having 
only opened for business last September, 
has not yet made a yearly report. But for 
the months it has been in operation out of 
receipts of £1,702,618 the following appro- 
priations have been made: 


Preliminary expenses (including 
U isooey ne Commission, 


7 

Cost of leasehold premises. 6, 

General expenditures .......... 2 
Payments in ordinary course of 

RRO ee pre 5 

1 





The half-yearly report, ending September 
29, 1919, of the directors of the Western 
Australian Bank shows a net profit after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, for 
rebate on discounted bills current, interest 
on deposits, and all expenses of management 
amounting to £29,950. The balance from the 
previous year of £28,020 makes a total avail- 
able sum of £57,970. This is to be appro- 
priated as follows: 


A dividend of £1 per share, free 

OE Be SE aivisenevcvaraves £25,000 
To be carried forward............ 

The reserve fund is now £700,000 ‘and 
adding to it reserve profits of £33, 970 the 
total reserve is £732,970. 


O- 
0 





The Commonwealth Bank of Australia re- 
ports a net profit for the half-year, ending 
December 31, 1919, of £440,530, £220,265 of 
this sum has been added to the reserve fund 
and the remaining £220,265 goes to the re- 
demption fund. 





—_=———____— 


The National Bank of India, Ltd., reports 
net profits of £452,169 for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, after providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts. Added to this is 
the balance of £123,464, which makes an 
available total of £575,633. This has been 
appropriated as follows: 


An ad interim dividend at the 4 

of twenty per cent. per annu 

for the half-year ending June 30. £100,000 
A further dividend at the same rate 150, 000 





An addition to reserve fund...... 150,000 

To house property account........ 20,000 

To officers’ pension fund.......... 20,000 

CONGR TOPTINN bets ceccsencsovss 135,633 
Oo— 


The directors of the Bank of Scotland re- 
port a net profit of £373,383 for the year 
ended February 28, 1920, after making pro- 
vision for writing down investments, provid- 
ing for bad and doubtful debts, allowing 
rebate for interest, paying all expenses, and 
including a special bonus to the staff. The 
balance from the last year of £53,612 is in- 
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cluded in this amount, This sum has been 


appropriated as follows: 


In reduction of bank premises ac- 


CS, 9:06 0:0005.6 608080048026 2000 £10,000 
To depreciation in investments.... 160,000 
In payment of half-yearly dividend 

in October last at the rate of 

sixteen per cent. per annum (less 

0) ae eee ero 74,200 
A dividend for the past half-year at 

the same rate payable April 15.. 74,200 
To be carried forward..........0. 54,933 


The annual report of the directors of the 
Eastern Bank, Itd., for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1919, shows a net profit of £122,- 
451 which sun includes the balance of the 
previous year. This has been appropriated 
as follows: 

An interim dividend at the rate of 


3s per share, paid in October last £22,500 
A final dividend of 4s per share 


Cee TNS GREED « 0.6 4:04:50 6:60:60 30,000 
PUOROEWO TUE 6600006 cnesoeascoess 40,000 
NO SOP WOES ccc ccc cvveseseces 29,951 

SS OO 


The report of the directors of the Man- 
chester and County Bank, Ltd., shows a net 
profit for the year ended December 31, 
1919, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts and payment of all expenses, 
amounting to £240,371, to which must be 
added the balance of £66,052. The total 
of £306,424 was appropriated as follows: 


* perv an interim dividend in July 


COOL COC CELE OC OO EEC ESSECCCC® £81,903 

To write down investments....... 70,000 
To pay a dividend of six shillings 
per share subject to deduction of 

| |g aaa area 81,903 

To be carried forward.....ccccsee 72,618 





The directors of the National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England, Ltd., report 
that after making provision for all bad and 
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Rordish Bankinstitut % 


Christiania, Norway 
Paid up capital of & Million Kroner 
Makes American business a specialty and 


offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 
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doubtful debts, and rebate of discount on 
current bills, the profits, including £487,317 
brought forward, amount to £2,752,801, 
which has been appropriated as follows: 


Interim dividend of eight per cent 
a income tax) paid in August 


A _ dividend of eight per 


cent. (less income tax), payable 

rer ree” 624,549 
Transferred to reserve fund...... 500,000 
Transferred to pension fund...... 350,000 
Placed to contingencies........... 50,000 
Balance carried forward to 1920... 630,858 


————_o—-_———_ 


The profits of the Bank of Chosen for the 
vear ended December 31, 1919, after de- 
ducting expenses, providing for interest on 
deposits, rebate on bills, and for all bad 
and doubtful debts, amounted to Yen 2,463,- 
$24.51, to which has to be added the balance 
from the previous half-year, Yen 412,208.56, 
making a total of Yen 2,876,033.07, which it 
is proposed to appropriate as follows: 


Yen 
Dividend at six per cent per an- 
num on old shares............ 600,000.00 
Dividend at six per cent. per an- 
num on new shares........... 402,739.72 
Additional dividend at three per 
cent. per annum on old shares. 300,000.00 


Additional dividend at three per 
cent. per annum of new shares 201,369.86 


Reserve fund to provide for 

i iit een ee aw eee Soe me ees 700,000.00 
Reserve fund to equalize divi- 

CEE Gide CON ew hed aga e 60,000.00 
Bonus and allowances........... 100,000.00 


Payment to Government........ 55,981.30 


Balance carried forward to next 
half-year 


455,942.19 


The report of the Chartered Bank of In- 
dia, Australia and China submitted by the 
directors for the year ended December 31, 
1919, shows a net profit of £576,482 after 
providing for ali bad and doubtful debts 
and including £157,261 brought forward 














Capital Paid Up. . 
Reserve .... 
Resources... . 








Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
The Swedish Bank of Commerce 


Heap Orrice: Stockholm 


With branches throughout Sweden this bank is fully equipped to handle 
the Swedish business of American banks 





. Kr. 80,708,600 
. Kr. 100,268,609 
. Kr. 1,465,379,430 




















from the previous year. The sum has been 


appropriated as follows: 


To interim dividend at June 30, 1918. .£84,000 
To balance proposed to be dealt with 
as follows: 
Dividend, at the rate of fourteen per 
cent. per annum, for the half-year - 


OR GE nice dk cdcnechs seeuawees .000 
Sonus of 25s. per share............ 5, 
rere 100,000 
Officers’ superannuation fund ....... 25,000 
es SOD ns kh newb edwed eee 0,000 
Carried forward to profit and loss new 

RENEE fo bd. cc cceseeescsesnnvsecs 168,482 


The directors of the London County West- 
minster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd., have report- 
ed net profits for the year ended December 
31, 1919, amounting to £2,455,007, after pay- 
ing interest to customers and all charges, 
making provision for bad debts and contin- 
gencies, allowing £300,346 for rebate on bills 
not due, To this must be added the sum of 
£377,560, the balance brought forward from 
1918, leaving the available sum of £2,832,567, 
which has been appropriated as follows: 


Interim dividend of ten per cent. 
(less income tax) paid in Aug- 
ust last on the £20 shares 
Cle le WS io cewsce easeanee s 

A further dividend of ten per 
cent. (less income tax) mak- 
ing twenty per cent. for the 
year on the £20 shares (£5 
A. gaccvussevdaceens cues 

\ dividend of 6% per cent. on 
the £1 shares (less income tax) 62,681 


£494,969 


494,969 


To investment depreciation...... 1,000,000 
To bank premises account....... 100,000 
To the bank War Memorial fund 
(in accordance with resolution 
of general meeting, January 30, 
dk ras MOO ee Eo SRE et 100,000 
O FE. Ssiicd pe adneneeseeans + 165,720 
lance carried forward......... 414,226 





oo 
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The annual report of the directors of the 
Société de Banque Suisse for the year 1919 
Shows a net profit of Fr. 13,075,884 after 
lowing for necessary payments and bad 
After adding to this 


11 doubtful debts. 





the balance of the previous year there is 
the available sum of Fr. 14,527,372. The di- 
rectors preposed that the money be appro- 
priated as follows: 


Fr. 
An e ~ allowance to the pension 
errr Terre TTT TT eee 2,000,000 
A dividend of five per cent. on the 
GE Kenn cdnsssdsciseocsnconed 5,000,000 
An extra dividend of four per cent., 
making a total of nine per cent. 
for the year 4,000,000 
Reserve fund held by the directors eee’ 588 
Balance carried forward.......... 2,919,783 


——_  ——_0- 





The Mercantile Bank of the Americas has 
announced the opening to-day of an office 
at Piura, Peru. This is the sixth branch of 
its affiliate, the Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru, to be opened in that country. 


—— --0 





Coincident with the sending of a commit- 
tee to Paris this month to represent the 
American Bankers Association, President 
Richard S. Hawes of the A. B, A. is also 
sounding out European banking sentiment 
as to the formation of an International 
Bankers Association. Letters have been 
sent British, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Swiss, Dutch, French, Spanish and German 
bankers. 

The communicaticn to the foreign bankers 
says in part: 

“The time seems opportune for discussion 
of conditions between international bankers 
and the holding of a conference at some later 
date possibly coincidently with the meeting 
of the American Bankers Association, in 
Washington, D. C., October 18, out of which 
conference, in our judgment, may come a 
very satisfactory organization which might 
properly be called “The International Bank- 
ers Association,” composed of delegates 
from the various bankers associations of 
the world—they to consult and confer from 
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time to time on matters of importance per- 
taining to world’s trade.” 

Members of the committee, headed by 
Festus J. Wade of St. Louis, who go to 
Paris in June to assist in forming an In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, have 
been requested to get in touch with as many 
as possible of the European bankers while 
abroad to ascertain their sentiment on such 
an organization. 


—_——__9——___—__ 


The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget of 
Goteborg and Stockholm has cabled Brown 
Brothers & Co., their New York correspond- 
ent, to the effect that a dividend for 1919 
at the rate of 21.12 per cent. has been de- 
clared. Since 1914 the deposits current ac- 
counts of this institution, the largest in 
Sweden, have risen from Kroner 250,364,094 
to Kroner 961,050,921. On December 31, 
1919, the paid-up capital and reserves of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget were 
Kroner 182,000,000. 


eee 


The National City Bank, of New York, 
opened its Madrid branch in the most mod- 
ern bank building in Spain recently. A 
large number of officials and leaders in the 
commercial life of Madrid attended the 
opening. 





—————___— 


It is a year ago that the famous aviator 
Jules Vedrines met his death in trying to 
accomplish his first voyage by aeroplane 
from Paris to Rome, 

Jules Vedrines was popular throughout 
the world for his audacity, courage and his 
exceptional qualities. 

He certainly was one of the most active 
and best mechanics in the victory of the air. 
Vedrines liked America very much and 


showed great sympathy for its inhabitants. 
He hoped to attempt flying round the five 
parts of the globe (130,000 kilom.) and he 
wanted to visit all the big towns of the 
continent. 


Uy 
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The unfortunate champion of the air has 
left an old mother (aged 71) a widow and 
four children (aged 10, 8, 7 and 5) and it 
is for their help that a committee has been 
founded which is patronized by members of 
the French Government and the notability 
of all the big nations, in order that we 
could provide for the needs of the family 
and to erect a monument in the place from 
which the celebrated Jules Vedrines started 
for his tragic flight. 

The headquarters of the committee for 
the subscription to the monument of Jules 
Vedrines, is situated at 93 Boulevard Beau- 
marchais, Paris. The subscriptions (man- 
date or cheque) are to be addressed to the 
treasurer, Monsieur Georges Labastie, 7 
Place de la Bastille (Paris IV) France, 


————-0 


The Rio de Janeiro branch of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Banking Corporation has is- 
sued a booklet giving the consular invoice 
regulations covering shipments of goods to 
Brazil. 





=—— 


“The Philippines of Today” is the title 
of a little booklet which has been issued by 
the American offices of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Philippine 
Islands. The booklet gives complete data 
and statistics as to the government climate 
and industry of the Islands. 

The Bureau of Commerce and Industry 
of the Philippine Islands maintains offices 
in the Grand Central Palace in New York 
and in the Merchants Exchange Building in 
San Francisco. 


——_—_—_—_9 ———_—_ 


The National City Bank of New York has 
announced that its branch at Ponce, Porto 
Rico, opened for business recently. The 
branch is the second established by the 
bank in Porto Rico. Throughout the entire 
Caribbean region the City Bank and the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation together 
now have a total of thirty-nine branches. 
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Banking and Financial Industry 
SPECIAL ic BAN KERS SECTION 











THE LIBERTY 


NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - -  5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,100,000.00 


OFFICERS 
HARVBY D. GIBSON . ‘. ° ‘. ° : . President 
DANIEL G. REID . > - ‘ 5 ‘ . Vice President 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . . ‘ é . Vice President 
CHARLES W. RIECKS : 5 : ‘ . Vice President 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . ‘ . ‘ . . Vice President 
JOSEPH A. BOWER ‘ . . ‘ . . Vice President 
BENJAMIN EB, SMYTHE . . . . ° . Vice President 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. ; ‘ ‘ ; ° . Vice President 
JOSEPH S. MAXWELL F . . é ° . Vice President 
GEORGE MURNANE . . ° ° ° . Vice President 
SIDNEY W. NOYES . : : ° ‘ - . Vice President 
MAURICE F. BAYARD . ; : ; ‘ . Vice President 
FREDERICK W. WALZ . ; > . e . Cashier 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN ‘ . . é Assistant Cashier 
THEODORE C. HOVEY ‘ ‘ . . Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . F P ; i : Assistant Cashier 
RAYMOND G. FORBES ° é ; ‘ ° Assistant Cashier 
DANFORTH CARDOZO * . ‘ f ° Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD J. WHALEN . . ° ° ‘ Assistant Cashier 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 
























Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 
Asia Banking Corporation, New York 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

: American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 

B Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 
First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. i 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. | 
First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


jun HEANOR REHOME 


ee 


Hee ANMNNIMeMMEM ANAND 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 
the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
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680 Fifth Avenue, New York 







































HE merger 

of the Frank- 
lin Trust Com- 
pany with The 
Bank of America 
which became 
effective at the 
close of business 
May 1, 1920, 
brings into 
prominence one 


= ———— of New York’s 
Original Building of the Bank oldest and most 

of America—1812 : : , 
intéresting 


banking institutions. To find the be- 
ginning of the story of The Bank of 
America one must go back to the 
earliest days of the history of the na- 
tion, for its progenitor was the first 
bank of the United States. It was to 
succeed the New York branch of this 
bank that The Bank of America was 
organized in 1812. 

The promoters of The Bank of 
America had been stockholders in the 
old Bank of the United States. Some 
of them had been directors. They be- 
lieved that The Bank of America would 
become a leading institution in the 
country and they intended that it should 
draw to itself at least half the capital 
of the old Bank of the United States 
with a corresponding amount of its 
business. 

Opposition to the incorporation of 
The Bank of America was bitter, and 
a long fight followed, which in spite 
of political intrigue was at last suc- 
cessful. Among the signers of the peti- 
tion for the new bank’s charter were 
names of many men prominent in New 
York’s early history. Among them were 
those of Silvanus Jenkins, whose son 
later became the president of the bank; 
George Griswold, 9 Wall Street; N. 
L. Griswold, 86 South Street; George 
Newbold, 282 Pearl Street; Jacob 
Barker, 84 South Street; Preserved 
Fish, 400 Water Street; Thomas Buck- 
ley, 339 Pearl Street; Henry Ward, 55 
Wall Street; Stephen Whitney, 19 


South Street; John F. Delaplaine, 73 





The Bank of America 


South Street; and Boonen Graves, 44 
John Street. 

In the petition attention was called 
to the importance of keeping in the 
State of New York that portion of the 
capital of the old bank employed by 
the New York branch. They suggested 
that as much as possible of the remain- 
ing capital should be attracted to the 
State. They said that jealousy of the 
great State of New York existed in 
other states and it was predicted that 
attempts would be made to draw the 
capital of the old Bank of the United 
States to new banks being incorporated 
for that purpose elsewhere. 

The bill incorporating The Bank of 
America was finally passed on May 23, 
1812, after considerable opposition in 
the State Senate had finally been over- 
come. The charter under which the 
bank commenced business stated that 
the corporate name should be “The 
President, Directors and Company of 
The Bank of America.” It provided that 
the capital stock should be $6,000,000. 
Two of the directors were to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. The bank 
was to pay the State $600,000 in six 
equal installments. $400,000 of this sum 
was to be devoted to the support of 
public schools, $100,000 to the im- 
provement of roads and navigation, 
$100,000 to the encouragement of liter- 
ature. The Bank of America was to 
lend the State $1,000,000 at 5 per cent., 
and also $1,000,000 at 6 per cent. 

The subscription books were opened 
on June 16, 1812, at the home of 
Jonathan Burrall, the first cashier. A 
notice issued at this time stated that 
“subscriptions for $5,000,000 of the 
stock will be received only from stock- 
holders of the old Bank of the United 
States, who will be allowed to sub- 
scribe for four shares of stock in The 
Bank of America for each share which 
they hold in the Bank of the United 
States, and which they are willing to 
assign to The Bank of America, to- 
gether with the dividends (in liquida- 
tion) already paid thereon. Said United 
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States Bank stocks and dividends are to 
be assigned at the time of subscription. 
All dividends are to.be applied towards 
the payment of subscriptions until the 
sum of $100 has been paid for each 
share subscribed for, and any excess 
is to be returned to subscribers. Sub- 
scription for the remaining $1,000,000 
will be received from the public gen- 
erally.” 

The first officers of The Bank of 
America, including some of the most 
noted men of their day in New York, 
were: President, Oliver Wolcott, cash- 
ier, Jonathan Burrall; directors, Oliver 
Wolcott, William Bayard, Arthur 
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Smith, George Griswold, Thomas Buck- 
ley, Abraham Barker, Theodorus Bailey, 
John T. Lawrence, John T. Champlin, 
John De Peyster, Philip Hone, Pre- 
served Fish, Stephen Whitney, Archi- 
bald Gracie, Patrick G. Hildreth, Elisha 
Leavenworth, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, 
Henry Post, Jr. 

Both William Bayard and Archibald 
Gracie had been directors in the old 
Bank of the United States. 

Oliver Wolcott, the first president of 
The Bank of America, was the son of 
Oliver Wolcott, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was born in 
1760 in Connecticut, of which state his 
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father had been governor. At the be- 
ginning of Washington’s administration 
in 1789, he was appointed Auditor of 
the United States Treasury, at a salary 
of $1,500 a year. He was Comptroller 
of the Treasury from 1791-95 and from 
1795 until about 1800 he was Secretary 
of the Treasury. In the latter year he 
was appointed a judge of the United 
States Circuit Court. Two years later, 
in 1802, he removed to New York, 
where he established the firm of Oliver 
Wolcott & Company, doing business at 
52 Pine Street. The next year (1803) 
the Merchants Bank was founded, and 
Oliver Wolcott was the first president, 
remaining in office until 1804. Mr. Wol- 
cott established a large manufacturing 
business in Wolcottville, Connecticut, 
in which State he eventually located and 
was twice elected governor. 

Jonathan Burrall, first cashier of The 
Bank of America, was cashier of the old 
Bank of the United States during the 
whole period that it existed—from 1791 
until 1811. 

At the time of the incorporation of 
The Bank of America, Wall Street was 
the centre of the banking interests of 
the city, the five banks which had ex- 
isted before it received its charter be- 
ing located close together on the street. 
In 1812 the bank occupied the house 
of Francis Bayard Winthrop at the 
northwest corner of Wall and William 
Streets. For more than a century it 
has occupied this corner. In the sum- 
mer of 1822 yellow fever broke out in 
Rector Street and the bank moved its 
offices to Greenwich Village for several 
months. A yearly rental of about 
$2,000 was paid for the house of Fran- 
cis Bayard Winthrop from 1812 until 
1831, when the heirs of Mr. Winthrop 
sold the property, including a piece of 
land fronting William Street to The 
Bank of America for $70,000. The 
second building, occupied by the bank 
for fifty-two years, was built on this 
enlarged plot. The tract was further 
increased by the purchase of the Bank 
of North America property adjoining 
on Wall Street. The present building 
was erected in 1889. 

During the presidency of Andrew 
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Jackson The Bank of America was one 
of the three state banks in New York 
selected as a depository of public funds 
and it continued to be a deposit bank 
until the United States Sub-treasury 
Building at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets was ready for use. For 
many years The Bank of America was 
made the depository of the gold of the 
New York banks that were desirous of 
securing the issue of gold certificates by 
a responsible bank, to be used in place 
of gold coin for the settlement of their 
daily balances. At one time it had 
nearly fifty million dollars in gold in 
its custody. 

Though The Bank of America began 
with an authorized capital of $6,000,- 
000 the financial pressure of the War 
of 1812 caused the directors to reduce 
this amount to $4,000,000. This re- 
duction was provided for by a special 
act of the legislature in 1813, which re- 
duced also the respective amounts to be 
paid and to be loaned to the State to 
$100,000 and $1,000,000 at 6 per cent. 
Subsequently it was further reduced to 
$2,000,000 paid in and in 1857 the 
capital was increased to $3,000,000. In 
1895 a reduction to $1,500,000 was ef- 
fected, the stockholders receiving in 
cash the par value of the amount re- 
tired, $1,500,000. 

The original charter expired in 1832, 
from which year it was extended to 
1853. From this time the business was 
continued under the general banking 
law of the State which had been enacted 
in the meantime, a certificate of asso- 
ciation being obtained on December 27, 
1852. This document stated that the 
name of the association should be “The 
Bank of America.” The capital stock 
was fixed at $2,000,000 and the date 
of the termination of the certificate was 
placed at January 1, 1953. 

The fact that The Bank of America 
has successfully weathered the many 
financial storms and commercial vicissi- 
tudes since the War of 1812 is ample 
proof of the sound judgment of the men 
who have had charge of its administra- 
tion. The merger of the Franklin 
Trust Company is thoroughly consistent 
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s(0 THE PRESENT BUILDING OF THE BANK OF AMERICA. 


with the bank’s tradition of sound 
progress. 

The Franklin Trust Company which 
was founded in 1888, was one of the 
most important banking institutions in 
Brooklyn. The office at 166 Montague 
Street was in its own building, built in 
1892. Other offices in Brooklyn were lo- 
cated at 1001 Wallabout Market and 
Manhattan offices 


at 569 Fulton Street. 


were located at 46 Wall Street and at 
Madison Avenue and 40th Street. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Franklin Trust Company 
had been located for years on the first 
floor of The Bank of America’s build- 
ing at 46 Wall Street. Now that the 
two institutions are merged, both first 
and second floors form the head office 
of the institution, the first floor being 

















used as the trust department and the 
second floor as the general banking 
office. 

Edwin Packard was the first presi- 
dent. He was succeeded in turn by 
George H. Southard, Arthur King 
Wood and Edward C. Delafield, who 
is now president of The Bank of 
America. 

The merger gives The Bank of 
America the advantage of the Franklin 
Trust Company’s very well organized 
trust department and also of its indus- 
trial department which was the second 
department of this character to be or- 
ganized in greater New York. 

The purpose of the industrial de- 
partment is “to give to the bank’s cus- 
tomers practical co-operation on all 
matters pertaining to business efficiency 
and industrial management, to inspect 
plants and offices and to render outside 
and experienced judgment, to suggest 
layouts for operation, to make audits, 
examinations and appraisals, to advise 
in financing, to determine by survey of 
conditions peculiar to each industry the 
necessity for additional permanent cap- 
ital, proportionate to the growth and 
needs of the business, to establish con- 
tact between capital and opportunity, to 
act as a clearing house for new ideas, 
to supplement and reinforce the work 
of the credit department and to make 
complete reports on companies desiring 
new financing, in short to act as general 
practitioner and diagnostician in the 
financial end of industrial matters.” 
Customers of The Bank of America will 
now have the advantage of the very 
valuable services of this department. 
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The trust department of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company has had years of 
experience with all classes of business 
and is equipped to handle any operation 
of a fiduciary nature. The bank con- 
trols the Franklin Safe Deposit Com- 
pany with vaults in the Wall Street, 
Madison Avenue and Montague Street 
offices. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
merged institutions are well organized 
to offer every kind of banking service, 
and will also constitute a sort of finan- 
cial Brooklyn bridge linking up the 
business interests of Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan. 

The plan of reorganization involved 
an increase in the capital of The Bank 
of America from $1,500,000 to $5,500,- 
000 by the declaration of a stock divi- 
dend of 200 per cent. and the issue of 
$1,000,000 new stock in exchange for 
the stock of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany. The number of directors has 
been increased from nine to twenty- 
two. 

William H. Perkins, formerly presi- 
dent of The Bank of America, has been 
made chairman of the board and Ed- 
ward C. Delafield, formerly president 
of the Franklin Trust Company, has 
been made president. All of the officers 
of both banks have been retained. 

The offices of the bank are now lo- 
cated as follows: Manhattan: 46 Wall 
Street, Madison Avenue and 40th 
Street; Brooklyn: 166 Montague Street; 
569 Fulton Street; 1001 Wallabout 
Market. An office in the Bush Terminal 
at Third Avenue and 35th Street, 
Brooklyn, was opened on May 17. 
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Security, Trust and Transfer Departments, Irving National Bank, New York City 








Domestic Bookkeeping Department, National City Bank, New York City 











CN”: I’ve nothing to complain 
about the way I was treated 
at the — Bank. The 

pay was very liberal, the hours were 

not long, the officers were always kind 
and considerate. But the noise! I think 
my nerves are as good as the next per- 
son’s, but at the end of a day’s work 

in the midst of that incessant clatter I 

was really just about finished! No, 

my present job doesn’t pay nearly so 
well, but I’m working in a semi-private 
office and at the end of a day’s work 

I feel like starting all over again.” 
This remark made by a stenogra- 

pher who had given up a lucrative 
position in a bank to take an inferior 
one in a small office is typical of the 
importance of working conditions in a 
modern bank. Bonuses and high pay 
are not the only factors that make for 
the contentment and stability of em- 
ployees. Unless the surroundings and 
conditions of work are reasonably pleas- 
ant, there is sure to be a loss of effi- 
ciency and an expensive rate of labor 
turnover. In some banks the rate of 
labor turnover is almost as high as in 
some manufacturing plants which 
means a constant influx of new em- 
ployees who have to be trained and who 
often leave shortly after they become 
really productive. 

Most of the working conditions in 
banks are favorable and make this class 
of employment extremely attractive. 
The hours are reasonably short, the pay 
is good, the work is clean and highly 
respectable and in most banks every- 
thing possible is done to provide for the 
comfort and contentment of employees. 
But there is one disagreeable feature to 
the work which is an important factor 
in causing discontentment and impaired 
efficiency and that is noise. 

In banks most of the clerical work 
has to be done in large open rooms 
where a number of people engage in 
various operations which in the aggre- 
gate cause a clatter which is highly ex- 
asperating to high strung nerves and 
produces a fatigue, more or less un- 
conscious, in even the most phlegmatic 
individuals. In fact, industrial en- 








Taking the Noise Out of Banking 






gineers and efficiency experts have esti- 
mated that noise reduces efficiency from 
5 to 10 per cent. Nerve specialists 
assign much of the neurotic ailments 
which are now so prevalent to the con- 
stant irritation of the noises which 
accompany our modern civilization and 
city life. 

In these days when increased pro- 
duction is a crying national and world 
need, it is important that bankers should 
give careful attention to every plan or 
methods which will serve to increase 
the efficiency of employees. That the 
elimination of noise would contribute 
to this desired result is beyond dispute. 
The only question is, “how may this be 
done?” 

A number of banks and large offices 
have recently solved this problem by in- 
stalling a system of noise elimination 
which has been found extremely effec- 
tive and which has produced results, 
which have seemed highly beneficial. 
This system is known as the “No-Nois 
treatment”’ and has been installed by 
Junius H. Stone of New York. 

The student of acoustics will tell you 
that the sound waves produced by any 
given noise radiate with equal force in 
all directions and continue until they 
are absorbed. In a modern office where 
the walls and ceiling are finished in 
hard unyielding plaster the sound waves 
are reflected and highly accentuated, so 
that sounds produced in any part of the 
room are deflected by the walls and ceil- 
ing so as to permeate the entire room. 
The same principle is involved when a 
train passes through a tunnel. No more 
noise is produced than in the open, but 
the walls of the tunnel echo and re- 
echo the sound so that to the passenger 
it seems infinitely louder than riding 
in the open. 

The No-Nois Treatment consists in 
neutralizing the effect of the hard 
sound-reflecting surfaces of a room by 
installing a surface material which will 
absorb sound rather than reflect it. Af- 
ter much experimentation it was found 
that felt is the most efficient sound- 
absorbing material known. A specially 
prepared No-Nois felt one inch thick 
929 
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Trading Division, Irving National Bank, New York City 





Credit Department, Irving National Bank, New York City 
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is applied directly against the surface 
to be treated and one inch from this a 
special cloth membrane is_ tightly 
stretched. This cloth is then painted 
with a special “flexolite” paint which 
is the only paint that can be used since 
all others destroy the sound-absorbing 
qualities of the treatment. Once this 
treatment is applied (generally to the 
ceiling only) an immediate contrast is 
apparent between the noise which pre- 
vailed in the room before and the muf- 
fled quiet which is found afterwards. 
The appearance of the room, however, 
is not changed in any way as the cloth 
when it is painted resembles the ordi- 
nary plastered ceiling. 

This method itself is not new and 
has long been used for correcting the 
acoustic properties of auditoriums, 
court-rooms, theatres, etc., but certain 
technical developments have been neces- 


Norton, Lilly and Company, New York City 


sary in order to adapt the treatment to 
successful use in offices on a large scale. 
In particular, it has been necessary to 
produce a paint meeting the peculiar 
requirements of this class of work, and 
meeting at the same time the standards 
of modern lighting efficiency. Due 
largely to the efforts of George C. 
Hannam, M. E., a prominent consulting 
acoustical expert, now associated with 
Junius H. Stone of New York, the 
technique of application of the science 
has been perfected to a point which 
indicates that the transformation of 
noisy offices into quiet ones will rapidly 
develop on a large scale. 

One of the striking effects of the 
No-Nois Treatment in offices is to lo- 
calize sound disturbances. In the credit 
department of The Irving National 
Bank, for example, it was remarked by 
one of the executives that a group of 





Marine Office of America, New York City 
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‘some 25 typists who were working with- 
in 50 feet of him seemed to have been 
removed a distance of “miles,” as he 
put it. 

In the First National Bank in New 
Haven the noise from the bookkeeping 
machines in the rear of the banking 
room was a source of annoyance all 
over the banking floor. It was decided 
to install the treatment in the ceiling 
panels directly over the machines and 
the results were most gratifying. So 
much so that it was considered unnec- 
essary to extend the treatment to the 
remainder of the ceiling panels, as had 
been at first considered. 

The No-Nois treatment is especially 
well adapted to the officers’ quarters of 
banking institutions. Now that it has 
become the almost universal practice to 
have the officers easily accessible to the 
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Main Banking Room, Spencer Trask and Co., New York City 


public in an open space, noise has come 
to be extremely disagreeable in tele- 
phoning and in carrying on interviews 
with clients. No-Nois installation in 
the panels of the walls or of the ceiling 
directly overhead has been found to re- 
duce this annoyance to a minimum and 
to give all of the advantages of a pri- 
vate office. The relief obtained from 
this treatment under such conditions 
can well be observed in the banking 
room of Messrs. Spencer Trask & Com- 
pany, New York. 

In another section of the offices of 
Messrs. Spencer Trask there is a dem- 
onstration of the localizing effect of the 
quieting treatment under still different 
conditions. In the telegraph room the 
noise of the instruments was not only 
quieted with resulting benefit to the op- 
erators, but the noise of the machines 





Washington Marine Insurance Company, New York City 

















was made much less noticeable in the 
adjoining customers’ room. 

The domestic bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the National City Bank is one 
of the most interesting installations 
which have been made and the results 
were remarked upon in “Number 8,” 
which is the monthly publication of the 
bank. This article is quoted below: 


NOISE-PROOF CEILING WORKS 
MIRACLE 


““What’s happened up here, it’s so quiet?” 
a page recently remarked as he entered the 
Domestic Bookkeeping Department. 

“Why, don’t you know about our new 
noise-proof ceiling?” he asked. 

A few weeks ago the domestic bookkeep- 
ing department at work wes at best one in- 
cessant boom and clatter of noise. In‘ con- 
trast, the foreign bookkeeping department, 
at the other end of the same floor, was an 
oasis of quiet. Now the entire floor is com- 
paratively silent for all the two hundred and 
more who work there. 


It has been very interesting to read 
over a few of the letters from firms who 
have had the “No-Nois’” Treatment in- 
stalled, expressing their opinion of the 
results obtained. In Rochester, a small 
typewriter room approximately 10 feet 
square was quieted and the results 
brought forth the following remarks: 


As this small square room is bounded by 
six practically equal surfaces it seemed al- 
most impossible that the treatment of one of 
these surfaces alone, namely the ceiling, 
would be adequate. 

We find, however, that the difference is so 
marked that any additional quieting treat- 
ment would be superfluous, in fact the differ- 
ence between this room and the rest of the 
office is so noticeable that until the occupants 
became accustomed to it, they called it the 
“Spooks’ Room.” 


A concern in Boston stated: 


It was very difficult to hear over the tele- 
phone and the noise made by the typewriters 
and billing machines was very annoying and 
in general conversation it entailed a large 
amount of energy to be properly heard. 
* * * When the treatment was only par- 
tially installed we could determine a marked 
improvement and now that it is completed, 
we feel that we have been transported from 
a bedlam to a realm of peace and quietness. 

I could not overestimate the value of this 
change and, much to my surprise, I find a 
marked improvement in the efficiency of our 
employees. Personally, I find that I am nct 


tired at the close of business and during the 
—— concentrate and accomplish more 
work. 
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One company which erected a new 
office building within the past year 
omitted the plaster from the ceiling and 
had the treatment installed instead. 
After moving into the building and ob- 
serving the results, these people were 
so pleased with the results that they 
wrote the following letter: 


It gives us the very greatest pleasure to 
admit the correctness of your claims for the 
“No-Nois” Treatment recently installed in 
our new building at 51 Beaver street, The 
results are highly satisfactory and the quiet 
subdued atmosphere of the office has been 
remarked upon frequently by clients. 

The fact that arrangements were made 
with you for this installation during the 
course of construction of the building, not 
only saved expense in the matter of plaster- 
ing the ceiling but also enabled us to provide 
a much neater finish which has borne out 
your claims that unless particular attention 
was drawn to the fact, it would never be 
known that other than the usual plaster 
finish existed. 


Another company erecting a new 
office building adjoining the one just 
mentioned decided to try the treatment 
out on one floor and observe the results. 
Soon after occupying the building they 
expressed their sentiments as follows, 
and have since that time had the treat- 
ment installed on another floor of the 
building: 

This is to advise you that the No-Nois 
Treatment that you installed for us in the 
fourth floor is satisfactory in every detail. 
I frankly admit that I had no idea that 
the noise could be minimized to such an ex- 
tent as has been accomplished by this treat- 
ment. Occupying five floors as we do the 
contrast is decidedly noticeable when going 
from the fourth floor to any of the other 
floors. The difference in the sound is no~ 
ticeable not only in regard to the noise made 
by the typewriters and other machines but 
also in ordinary conversation and the general 


noise of the office which is reduced to a 
minimum. 


It is evident that wherever this sys- 
tem has been used it has been found 
effective in reducing the inefficiency and 
inconvenience which come from noise. 
Such a result is highly advantageous 
in any business but especially so in 
banking where concentration is neces- 
sary in order to secure that accuracy 
which is the first essential of good bank- 
ing. 
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The Architectural Offices of Alfred C. 


Bossom 


HE NEW OFFICES of Alfred C. 
Bossom at 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which were designed with a view 
to both beauty and utility, were much 
admired on the opening day when a 
house-warming reception was given to 
many friends and clients. It is in these 
offices that many new bank buildings 
are designed each year and from here 
all of the details of their construction 
and equipment are directed. 

In laying out these offices it was real- 
ized that the light on all the four sides 
was a most valuable asset and, there- 
fore, all of the utilities, such as rest 
rooms, corridors, cloak rooms, elevators, 
ete., were placed in the centre of the 





building, thus leaving the outside rooms 
available for business requirements. 
The main vestibule is made of black 
and gold marble with natural finished 
butternut ceiling, with very soft light- 
ing, with the object of giving a pleas- 
ant first glance when stepping off the 
elevator. Facing the elevator a young 
lady is stationed whose business is to 
see that everybody is attended to im- 
mediately, and for this reason there are 
no chairs in the vestibule, it being the 
policy that should anyone call they are 
to be shown immediately to the person 
they desire to see. If the latter hap- 
pens to be engaged they are shown into 
one of the other reception rooms where 
935 
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ALFRED C. BOSSOM 
Pank Architect and Equipment Engincer 


the walls are hung with interesting pho- 
tographs of work that has been designed 
by the firm. 

The general plan of the offices has 
an underlying principle the same as any 
bank should have. That is—it all ra- 
diates from the office on the northeast 
corner which is the main private office. 
It is here that general schemes are dis- 
cussed, plans of financing are given gen- 
eral consideration and programs are 
outlined. 

When the plans for any special work 
have reached this stage, meetings are 
held in the adjoining board room, at- 
tended by all interested parties in the 
office. In this way everyone is conver- 
sant with the requirements from the 
operation’s inception until its comple- 
tion. Here the vaults, or the mechanical 
requirements of the undertaking are dis- 
cussed and reduced to a schedule. The 
banking equipment, or its equivalent, is 
generally determined upon. The size of 
the building and type is figured out, and 
the form of architecture to be employed 
is determined, after which it goes to 


General View of Board Room 





the adjoining room, where the general 
designing and preliminary studies are 
made. 






“Bossom: 
Invitation to house-warming of offices of 
Alfred C. Bossom 
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Corner of Drafting Room 






When these are completed the entire 
proposition goes back to the big recep- 
tion room for further criticism and 
revision. When this stage has been 
reached the mechanical equipment, or 
vault work, etc., and general specifica- 
tions are reduced to their complete form 
and the structural design is turned over 
to the engineers immediately adjoining 
the private designing room to put the 
bones, as it were, into the building. 

From this point on the job captain 
and his. force take hold of the opera- 
tion and slowly develop it. First to the 
quarter scale, then the three-quarter, 
and finally the full size details. At the 
same time working around from the 
other side of the office the vault draw- 
ings and specifications, the general 
structural drawings and specifications, 
the selection of materials, and all other 
similar matters are being developed. 

Thus, by the time the drawings have 
passed through the main drafting room 
and have reached the checkers, the 
specifications, bills of materials, etc., 
have passed around the other side, so 
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that they meet at the contractors’ room 
ready for the contractors, material men 
and subcontractors to take hold of the 
operation and construct it. From then 
on the various gang foremen keep in 
touch with the operation, the business 
department receives the regular reports 
and progress photographs. Superin- 
tendents regularly inspect the work 
both at the shops and at the building, 
all turning the same into the bookkeep- 
ers who have charge of payments. All 














Floor Plan of Offices of Alfred C. Bossom 


of these departments are readily acces- 
sible one to the other so that exchange 
of information is both frequent and 
easy. A complete intercommunicating 
telephone system exists throughout the 
office and a complete system of call bells 
is used. 

The accompanying photographs will 
give the reader a good idea of the ap- 
pearance of the offices and of the ma- 
chinery whereby the business of build- 
ing is conducted. 
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Twelve Business Maxims 


The president of the London Chamber of Commerce gives these twelve 


maxims which he has tested through years of business experience, and which he 


recommends as tending to insure success: 


Have a definite aim. 
Go straight for it. 
Master all details. 


SENOS err 
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Always know more than you are expected to know. 

Remember that difficulties are only made to be overcome. 

Treat failures as stepping-stones to further effort. 

Never put your hand out further than you can draw it back. 

At times be bold; always, be prudent. 

The minority often beats the majority in the end. 

Make good use of other men’s brains. 

Listen well; answer cautiously; decide promptly. 

Preserve, by all means in your power, “a sound mind in a sound body.” 








P. C. BEAMER M. De F. SPINOLA 


Vice-President The People’s Bank, Limited, Secretary The People’s Bank, Limited 
Hilo, Hawaii Hilo, Hawaii 








H. A. TRUSLOW 
Cashier The People’s Bank, Limited, Hilo, Hawaii The People’s Bank, Limited, Hilo, Hawaii 
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LTHOUGH the People’s Bank, 

Ltd., of Hilo, Hawaii, is not yet 

four years of age, it is generally re- 

garded as one of the Island’s most im- 

portant institutions and during the four 

years of its system has enjoyed a tre- 
mendous increase in business. 

The bank was opened for business 
September 1, 1916, with a paid up capi- 
tal of $70,000. To-day it has a capital 
of $170,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $22,414, and total resources 
of over $1,250,000. The growth in de- 
posits will be seen from the following 
table: 


December 31, 1916 $208,165.93 


December 31, 1917 392,560.18 
December 31, 1918 663,594.04 
June 30, 1919 ......... 761,728.88 


December 31, 1919 . 1,050,019.03 
The incentive responsible for the es- 
tablishment of this institution was a 
desire upon the part of a few of the 
leading citizens to provide for the peo- 
ple of the Island a banking accommo- 
dation equal to the needs of the com- 
munity. Accordingly, The People’s 
Bank, Ltd., came into being with the 
following representative business men 
as officers and directors: William Chal- 
mers, president; P. C. Beamer, vice- 
president; J. C. Pratt, cashier; M. de 
F. Spinola, secretary; Y. Hata, F. R. 
Greenwell, T. E. M. Osorio, W. H. 
Smith and J. W. Russell, directors. 

The officers of the new bank in select- 
ing a name, adopted that which would 
carry a symbol of meaning to their pa- 
trons, and after due deliberation, chris- 
tened the institution The People’s 
Bank, Ltd. Hence the name of the 
bank is also its motto, and is an evi- 
dence that it is The People’s Bank 
in fact as well as in name. 

An indication of the progress made 
by the bank since its beginning, is seen 
in the fact that at the opening of the 
doors a force of but four men attended 
to all business connected with the con- 
cern, while at the end of the first year’s 





The People’s Bank, 


Ltd., Hilo, Hawai 


work it was found necessary to double 
its force in order to properly handle 
the increasing business. 

Mr. Pratt, who so admirably and so 
efficiently conducted the office of cashier 
from the day the bank opened its doors, 


resigned this important position in 
January, 1917, and was succeeded by 
H. A. Truslow, formerly with the First 
Bank of Hilo, Ltd. Mr. Truslow’s gen- 
eral knowledge of the banking business 








Cashier’s Office, The People’s Bank, Limited 
Hilo, Hawaii 


and local conditions made his services 
of great importance in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the institution. 
The main office of The People’s Bank is 
in Hilo and branch offices are main- 
tained at Kealakekua, Honokaa and a 
new branch shortly at Kohala. 

The principal correspondents of The 
People’s Bank are as follows: New 
York, Chase National Bank; San Fran- 
cisco, American National Bank; Lon- 
don, Parr’s Bank, Ltd.; Japan, The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd.; Honolu- 
lu, The Bank of Honolulu, Ltd. 

The present officers and directors are 
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as follows: President, William Chal- Greenwell, manager H. N. Greenwell 
mers; vice-president, P. C. Beamer; Estate; Jas. Johnston, manager Kaiwiki 
cashier, H. A. Truslow; secretary, M. Sugar Co.; J. W. Russell, attorney-at- 
de F. Spinola; assistant cashiers, Karle law; Y. Hata, merchant; Chas. Shima- 
B. Morgan and S. Kagimoto; directors, moto, merchant; T. E. M. Osorio, 
W. H. Smith, attorney-at-law; W. H.  attorney-at-law. 








THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Caro. Wicut in the Atlantic Monthly 


THERE is, first of all, a very pressing need for more honesty, charity, 
and reverence in the world to-day than ever before. Old values, now 
discarded, will have to be resumed. Sentiment must take the place of 
sentimentality. There can be no social life worth the name without 
mutual honesty. There can be no abiding charity, if life is only a 
game of putting it over on the other man and getting by. If every 
shopkeeper, every landlord, every corporation, every union, is to emulate 
Jack Sheppard indefinitely, there will be a very definite end in due 
season. 


Many men (and women), who are trustees of the higher values in 
life, are already acting in this faith, They may be bankers, they may 
be judges, they may be editors, they may be scholars, they may be 
mechanics—their faith has not been formulated, its articles have not 
been codified; and so it is ever pliable and advances with the times; but 
it binds together in moral harmony the two opposite poles of human life, 
the individual and the state. Each of these exists for and pre-supposes 
the other. They are like the reverse and obverse of the same coin, and 
when both are sound, the coin rings true and will be acceptable at par 
in heaven. 























Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, > 

American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 

Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A. F., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Baker, I. W., Mgr., Advertising Dept., Guardian 
Saves, and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del Peru, 
Peru, S, A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 

Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 

al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K., asst. advertising megr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fila. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust an] Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T..J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Brown, . C., assistant secretary, Tidewater 
Bank & Trust Co., Norfolk, Va 

Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president, 

Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Buzbee, Minnie A., manager Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Old State Na- 


Lima, 


Citizens 


Penn National 


Cc 


Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity manager, Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark 

Cox, Ray, cashier, 

Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, “pen, Home Banking 
Co., High Point, N. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. 


American Savings Bank, 


National 


, Sa 
c. 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dayton, T. S., publicity — 
Trust Co., New York Cit 
Delly, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
—. Louis E., publicity manager, Centra) 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
Dysart, W. R., cashier, First National Bank, 
Ripon, Wis. 


Franklin Tr. Co., 


Guaranty 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


Savings 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Trust 

Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Garner, Percy, publicity manager, 
Bank & Trust Co,. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., manager advertising de- 
partment, Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York, 

Gehrken, George A., manager, New Business 
Dept., Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity department, 
Los Angeles Trust & Sasings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Groves, oc. W., advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Trust 

Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Haskell, E. G., Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 

E. A., cashier, First National Bank, 
Tex. 
N., advertising department, First 
National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. 

Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago 0, 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., Union Bk. of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, Chatta- 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

— > M. E., vice-president and adv. mer., 

First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Hudson. Paul L., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 
City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City. Mo. 

Hutchins, E. M., publicity manager, Seabeard 

National Bank, New York. 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savingr 
Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 

Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

Johnson, oo W., Warren National Bank. War 
ren, Pa 

Jones, Marshall H., asst. cashier First ane Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Kahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, 

Keeton, Monroe, manager Savings Department, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss, 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, W. J., president, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Wachovia 


Hall, 


State 


Union Na- 


Union Trust Co., 
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Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Le Beuf, Mae (Miss), publicity department 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 
La. 

Logan, John, cashier, Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 

Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lyons, Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Trust 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., American Trust and Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 

‘o., Rochester, N. Y, 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 
Miner, J. H., manager, Dep’t of Public Rela- 
tions, Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Meniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., advertising — "oe First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph, 
Muller, John, 49 Sennesestrnane, Zurich, Swit- 

zerland. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 


Norberg, P. G., publicity manager, Aktlebolaget 
Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 


United States Tr 


Columbus State 


Overton, J, A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


4 


Painter, W. H., assistant to the president, Se- 
curity National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 
Pollock, Willits, manager commercial service 
department, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Fails, Pa 

Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 6@ 
Wall Street, New York City. 


Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 

Reid, Carol S&., oe ys! manager, 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 

Rittenhouse, C M., Farmers 
Co., New York. 
Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ryland, Cally, manager, new business depart- 
ment, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Va. 


People's 


Loan and Trust 
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Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Ca 

Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First Nattonal Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 

Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, III. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Baak, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
pe Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, publicity dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York City. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, In4. 

Streicher, John H., new business department, 
the oenngge = me Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, 1 Predert ck T., publicity mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New Y York. 


c/o International Trust 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and ‘Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Tidewater Bank and Trust Company. Norfolk, 

Va. 


v 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Secend 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss , 3 L., 615 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 


Wadden, John W., president, Sioux Falls Ma- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. D. — 
e 


Wadden, Thomas A., 


vice-president, 
County Bank, Madison, &. D. 


Wells, Geo. T., assistant “cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Ne- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Me. 
Williams, F, H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 

Institution, Albany, N. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, John L., vice- president, Woodside Na- 
tional Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Withers, C. K., trust officer and publicity man- 
sper, Mechanics National Bank, Trenton, 


7 Zz 
Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., cashier, c/o A. Zambrano 
e hijos, bankers, Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 


L., Mexico. 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 


and Savings Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


NEW NAMES 


Downes, Carroll, 
department, 


service 
National 


manager, commercial 

The Philadelphia 
Bank, 421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 

Scllew, Waldo W., Albert Frank and vo., 
Street, New York City. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 166 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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HIS bank is big enough to 
provide every facility and 
complete protection in the 


handling of Cleveland accounts. 
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But it is never too busy to 
supply individual attention to 


the requirements of every cor- 
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StepHEN Baker, the Elder 


All through its long history, the Bank of the Manhattan Company has, to a 
notable degree, held the confidence and enjoyed the co-operation of distin- 
guished New York families, generation by generation. + In fact, the President of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company today is a grandson and namesake of that 
Stephen Baker, merchant of early New York, who was one of the original sub- 
scribers tothe stock of the Manhattan Company in 1799. + To the far-sighted 
sagacity and wise counsel of such early stockholders of the Bank may be attrib- 
uted its constantly widening scope, for over a century, in the banking affairs of 
the Nation. The career of the Bank has been marked by steady growth and 
constantly enlarging usefulness to its clients. Notably, in recent years, the 
acquisition of the Bank of the Metropolis, in 1918 (now the Union Square 
Office of the Bank of the Manhattan Company) and in January, 1920, the 
Bank of Long Island with offices in Long Island City, Jamaica and eleven 
other industrial centers of Queens County. ¢ The absorption on March 29, 1920, 
of the Merchants’ Bank, with its honorable record of 117 years of service to 
the banking public, still further strengthens the commanding position of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
40 Wall Street 


UPTOWN OFFICE:—3/ Union Square, New York 


OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH :—VJamaica, Flushing, hovel Island . Far Rockaway, Rockaway 
Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, d, Fresh Pond. 





STEPHEN BAKER, President PAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-President EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice-President D.H. PIERSON, Vice-President 
B. D. FORSTER, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President F. L. HILTON, Vice-President 
HARRY T. HALL, Vice-President V. W. SMITH, Vice-President 


O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 


W. F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier H. M. BUCKLIN, 4ss’t Cashier GEO.S. DOWNING, Ass‘t Cashier 
JOHNS. BAKER, Ass’t Cashier W. A. RUSH, Ass’t Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
1. S. GREGORY, Ass’t Cashier O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass‘t Cashier 


Capital, $5,000,000—Surplus and Undivided Profits, $16,146, 494.20 











Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


HANGES in prices, as well as in both 

business and credit conditions, occur- 
ring during the month of May, have borne wit- 
ness to the presence of disturbing factors, 
whose importance and persistence are, how- 
ever, as yet uncertain. Local reductions in 
retail prices have occurred at a considerable 
number of points and have at least suggested 
the advent of a serious modification of the 
price level throughout the country. More 
careful analysis has shown that there has 
been no material alteration in the under- 
lying conditions affecting the situation, there 
being no decided increase in the volume of 
production sufficient to create a more normal 
relationship with consumption, no substan- 
tial change in the volume of credit extended, 
and no greater disposition to economize and 
invest than heretofore. The changes that 


have taken place cannot, therefore, be looked 
upon as indicating a modification of under- 
lying conditions. They may, however, afford 
a basis for changes in business relationships 
that may broaden into more far-reaching 


alteration of the essential price structure. 
The continuance of labor difficulties and 
unrest, particularly in connection with the 
railroads, when added to the difficult situa- 
tion produced by car shortage and lack of 
equipment, has caused considerable inter- 
ruption to business operations, and the whole 
outlook has been such as to bring about a 
severe curtailment in the volume of stock 
and securities transactions and to compel 
very material lessening in the market value 
of Liberty bonds and of other securities of 
the first grade. 

In district No. 1 (Boston) there is noted 
a trend toward greater discrimination and 
economy in buying, with pressure for lower 
prices, but there is also noted very great 
difficulty in the way of actual deflation. 

In district No. 2 (New York) price re- 
ductions are noted in retail stores, a con- 
siderable accumulation of goods awaiting 
shipment resulting from strikes, a growth 
in the cost of doing business, great reduc- 
tion in securities prices, but nevertheless a 
continued high demand for goods, and ac- 
tivity in trade. 

In district No. 3 (Philadelphia) the con- 
gestion of freight and accompanying condi- 
tions have combined with a quieter state of 
things in the markets and a large relative 
public demand for medium and lower priced 


goods, to alter in some respects the general 
drift of development of preceding months. 

In district No. 4 (Cleveland) an orderly 
movement back toward a more solid and 
substantial footing is noted, although not all 
business men are agreed on the outlook. 
Business conditions, however, are said to be 
fundamentally sound. 

In district No. 5 (Richmond) unrest and 
uncertainty in commercial fields have con- 
tinued, and agitation against high prices 
has led to some curtailment in purchasing. 
Collections are good, on the whole, and the 
most serious cloud on the present situation 
is the traffic outlook. 

In district No. 6 (Atlanta) the peak of 
high prices has been reached in most lines 
and the tendency is downward, while there 
is some indication of reduction in stocks of 
goods. Unrest still prevails on account of 
high prices. 

In district No. 7 (Chicago) decided read- 
justment in economic conditions is antici- 
pated, one factor in which is the growth of 
indications of general reductions of prices. 
The transportation and associated difficulties 
noted elsewhere in the country appear to be 
especially acute in the Chicago district, while 
the labor situation shows small improvement. 

In district No. 8 (St. Louis) the volume 
of business is enormous, the total in both 
manufacturing and distribution showing 
broad gains over the corresponding period 
last year. The peak of the upward move- 
ment is, however, believed to be reached. 
Productive conditions have been unfavorable 
agriculturally. 

In district No. 9 (Minneapolis) crop con- 
ditions are promising. The demand for 
credit is very strong and the business out- 
look is satisfactory, although there is a dis- 
position to be cautious. 

In district No. 10 (Kansas City) there 
was during April the first “real recession 
from the high tide of activity” of the past 
year or more. There has been a curtailed 
movement of livestock aud grain, resulting 
from bad transportation conditions accom- 
panied by severe financial hardships upon 
producers and shippers. Retail trade has 
slowed down but the general situation is 
regarded as one of encouragement, although 
more or less unsettled conditions are expect- 
ed to prevail during readjustment. 

In district No. 11 (Dallas) there has been 
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a slowing up of agricultural, business and 
financial operations which, however, has had 
some beneficial effect. Prices have continued 
upward but the falling off in demand has 
affected largely the higher priced articles. 
There is recognition of “a healthy spirit of 
caution among bank borrowers and users of 
capital.” 

In district No. 12 (San Francisco) the 
prospects for good crops are better than 
at any time this year, although the season 
is late. Car shortage has hurt lumbering; 
building has been less active; and retail 
trade has fallen off slightly as compared 
with a month ago. 

The arrival of the time for active effort 
in connection with crops has introduced a 
new factor into the situation in those dis- 
tricts where agriculture is the chief industry. 
In the cotton region the movement of the 
1919 crop has continued to slow up, while 
farming conditions in the southwest (district 
No. 11 Dallas) have not been very favorable. 
Planting is late and much replanting has 
been found necessary. Undue drouth has 
been only partly relieved. Live-stock ranges 
are in fair to good condition and the con- 
dition of animals is reported good. In dis- 
trict No. 6 (Atlanta) preliminary inquiry 
indicates that while planting is not complete 
there is a disposition to increase acreage. 
The progress of the crop has been greatly 
delayed. Actual damage to crops thus far 
through unfavorable weather has been small. 
With respect to wheat it is reported by 
district No. 9 (Minneapolis) that spring 
wheat acreage will be 12% less than a year 
ago, owing to shortage of farm labor, but 
that there will be increased seeding to flax, 
barley and oats. Corn acreage is expected 
to be unusually large. Live-stock conditions 
are improving, but the herds are in poorer 
condition than at this time a year ago. In 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) winter wheat 
made good progress in April. Abandonment 
of acreage is not as large as was at first 
reported. In some States of the district, 
notably Oklahoma and Nevada, conditions 
are very much better, but it is still true 
that a large production in acreage has taken 
place. Corn planting is slow; cotton is also 
retarded. In the middle west (district No. 7 
Chicago) there is a great demand for credit 
in agricultural districts, the serious short- 
age of farm labor, as well as cold weather 
and large rainfall having hindered farm 
work, Spring wheat acreage has been re- 
stricted, but the crop is now doing well. 
The outlook is “fairly promising.” The 
transportation “tie-up” is reported from all 
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districts as having prevented normal move- 
ment to the markets as well as for export, 
and a correspondingly larger use of credit. 
Large stocks of both corn and wheat are 
being carried on farms, in elevators and 
elsewhere. Agitation designed to bring about 
some relief of the labor shortage may pro- 
duce better conditions in the near future. 
From district No. 10 (Kansas City) it is 
reported that Kansas had 35,500,000 bushels 
of wheat in storage, as against 11,000,000 a 
year ago. Throughout the district the de- 
lay in the movement of products is serious. 

The favorable conditions for livestock re- 
ported from some districts, notably Dallas, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, encourage the 
belief that the year’s output will be better 
than was expected. This continues the ex- 
pectations already reported a month ago. 
In livestock, as in grain, however, the move- 
ment to the markets has been delayed. 

In iron and steel, demand has continued 
very heavy and steel mills are booked far 
ahead. The ore situation is, however, not 
improved. Lake transportation has been 
slow. The railroads can handle only a small 
portion of the ore which is ready for ship- 
ment. A shortage of coal in the northwest 
is expected. Shipments for ore for April 
were only 231,000 tons, compared with 
1,400,000 in April, 1919. In district No. 3 
(Philadelphia) the general iron and steel 
market has been much quieter lately and 
buying has slackened. The level of prices 
continues firm. Some mills have been fortu- 
nately situated in possessing a large supply 
of raw materials, and orders in practically 
all lines are booked for a long time ahead, 
so that manufacturers feel that the present 
year should be a time for continued pros- 
perity. This, however, is largely contingent 
upon the development of better transporta- 
tion and improvement in labor conditions. 
In district No. 6 (Atlanta) pig iron produc- 
tion has increased somewhat over 1919, but 
there is a decrease as compared with March. 
Pig iron prices are advancing. Steel plants 
are well supplied with orders and working 
on full time. Commercial work in fabricat- 
ing plants is active and prospects bright. 
The unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the close of April were 
10,359,747 tons, corresponding to an index 
number of 197, as compared with 9,892,075 
tons at the close of March, the index num- 
ber for which month was 188. Pig iron pro- 
duction during April decreased to 2,739,797 
tons as compared with 3,375,907 tons during 
March, respective index numbers being 118 
and 146; while steel ingot production like- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HANGED conditions in Commerce and Industry 
demand larger banking units. 
“Old Bullion,” in recognition of this need, is joining 
‘erces with the Citizens National Bank, its honored 
viend and neighbor of many years’ standing. 


United under the name of the Chemical National 
F’ank, the enlarged institution dedicates itself anew to 
the service of its depositors and friends throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and invites their 
attention to the greater facilities made possible by the 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


Che 
Chemical National Bank 
of New York 
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wise decreased from 3,299,049 tons during 
March to 2,638,305 tons during April, the 
index numbers being 137 and 109 respec- 
tively. 

Coal conditions have been particularly im- 
portant in connection with iron and steel, 
as with other industries. The state of things 
in regard to coal is now very acute in some 
districts. In district No. 2 (New York) the 
supply is far below the demand and con- 
sumers are bidding against one another. 
Railroads “are more or less the victims of 
systematic sabotage at their terminals.” The 
car supply at the mines is only thirty per 
cent. of normal, while the labor situation 
there is also unsettled. The situation as a 
whole “is such as to cause considerable con- 
cern among conservative coal men” and 
transportation is regarded as a fundamental 
factor requiring improvement. In the mid- 
dle west (district No. 4, Cleveland) coal 
shipments have fallen off. For April, at 
lake ports they were about one-third of what 
they were in April, 1919. Lake shippers 
will pool their coal in order to increase 
the movement, but this is only a partial 
remedy. Fuel prices are the highest on rec- 
ord in the lake trade. Not only does a 


general shortage of coal exist now, but a 
shortage next winter which may curtail pro- 
duction of iron and steel at interior fur- 
naces is foreseen. In district No. 6 (At- 
lanta) the coal production is being held 
down, mines being able to get only an in- 
sufficient number of cars. Labor, however, 
shows no discontent and there is small 
movement of coal in foreign trade. Rail- 
roads throughout the district have placed 
orders for fuel for the next twelve months, 
“the amount in every instance being larger 
and the price higher than ever before.” Pro- 
duction of bituminous coal for the country 
at large during April amounted to 32,006,000 
tons, as compared with 46,792,000 tons dur- 
ing March, and 32,164,000 tons during 
March, 1919, the respective index numbers 
being 86, 126 and 87. Labor difficulties, 
although sporadically existing, appear to be 
a relatively minor factor in coal production 
as compared with the influence of car short- 
age. In the southwest many bituminous coal 
mines are’ operating at only about two- 
thirds of capacity. No reduction of prices 
is in sight. Demand for petroleum con- 
tinues very strong. In the Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma oil fields April output was about 
949 





Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $950,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


10,500,000 barrels, or slightly larger than in 
March, as compared with about 9,000,000 
barrels in April, 1919. Production still tends 
to increase. The California output was 
about 275,000 barrels a day, as compared 
with 276,000 in March. Stored stocks have 
decreased nearly 500,000 barrels. At the 
present rate of production and consumption, 
the stored stocks in California will probably 
be exhausted before the close of 1921. 
Metal mining has shown a slight improve- 
ment in Colorado, despite some shortage in 
labor, while lead and zinc have shown a 


price reaction on the Joplin market, although 


much of the output is still in cars and on 
the sidings. The average price for lead ores 
is one of the highest for many months, but 
the supply of ore is insufficient to meet de- 
mand. Production, however, is fairly well 
maintained. 

General manufacturing has continued in 
substantial volume, although unsettled con- 
ditions of labor and uncertainty on the part 
of retail buyers have had a restrictive effect. 
In leather and shoes production is reported 
by district No. 1 (Boston) to be low and 
“quantities of merchandise extremely high.” 
Prices of leather are down to 80c from a 
peak of $1.75 per foot. Dealers stopped 
buying about the middle of May. Some 
manufacturers have had overtures for can- 
cellations which have been refused. In dis- 
trict No. 5 (Richmond) no recession in 
prices is expected. Tanners in district No. 
8 (Philadelphia) are not optimistic about 
present conditions. Some tanners manufac- 
turing for foreign trade contemplate shut- 
ting down. There is an insufficiency of la- 
bor. Retailers are restricting their orders 
for shoes. Wholesalers and jobbers are 
overstocked. Manufacturers are receiving 
some cancellations. Increased buying, how- 
ever, is expected in the near future and 
most manufacturers are continuing to oper- 
ate at capacity. The outlook is for “a 
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HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


steady volume of business but at lower 
price levels.” 

Textile production has been subject to 
many disturbing conditions. In the New 
Bedford district of Massachusetts, textile 
strikes of some importance have occurred. 
An advance of wages of about fifteen per 
cent. in the principal textile centers of New 
England has been announced. High prices 
for cotton continue with very little indi- 
cation of a reduction. Spinners, however, 
are cautious, believing that prices on fine 
cotton yarn have reached the top. In knit 
goods demand has practically ceased at the 
present time. Goods for fall delivery have 
been quoted at twenty to thirty per cent. 
below those of spring. Cotton yarn con- 
tinues at a high level. “The outlook in the 
trade (for knit goods) is very uncertain” 
but “many manufacturers hold to the belief 
that orders will soon be placed in great 
numbers.” In wool the auction sales at 
Boston have resulted in the purchase of 
only about thirty per cent. of offerings, 
and prices were off about twenty per cent. 
from the previous sales of English wool. 
Prices of American wool are off ten per 
cent. and on lower grades ten to fifteen 
per cent. There is some letting up in the 
demand of the purchasing public for the 
finer grades of cloth. Cancellations of or- 
ders in both cotton and wool have not been 
large but are already noticeable. Clothing 
manufacturers are purchasing but little 
from the weavers in district No. 3 (Phila- 
delphia). They also are receiving numer- 
ous cancellations and are obliged to make 
concessions to retailers. General wholesale 
trade, in spite of unsettlement due to condi- 
tions already described, holds up tolerably 
well. 

Building activity continues well sustained 
in many sections, although seriously curtailed 
in certain districts, such as Chicago by the 
shortage of materials and by increased 














Getting 
Acquainted 


The Seaboard National Bank has always endea ored, with 
more than ordinary interest, to fully acquaint itself with the 
business entrusted to it by its many depositors and friends, 
having always regarded this as being the only basis for creat- 
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prices. From several districts it is reported 
that new construction is largely confined 
to business building as against construc- 
tion for housing purposes. The character of 
building operations has resulted, it is re- 
ported, in a lessened demand for lumber, 
whereas in the case of brick, cement, etc., 
as just noted, demand outruns supply. In 
certain districts complaint is made of diffi- 
culty in financing construction, and in some 
of the larger centers the great increase in 
rentals has resulted in a large growth of 
purchasing of syndicates of tenants. 

The labor situation during the month has 
been one of the outstanding elements of 
doubt and difficulty. In addition to intense 
shortage of labor on farms and at other 
points of primary production, sporadic 
strikes in many lines of manufacturing, 
notably textiles, have continued to indicate 
unrest. Wages have apparently fallen be- 
hind the advance in prices and cost of liv- 
ing. The movement of labor from the farms 
to the cities is continuing. Various de- 
mands for higher wages have been taken 
under advisement for the purpose of bring- 
ing about compromise adjustments between 
employers and employees. General com- 
plaint of low efficiency or small output per 
unit of labor continues to be prevalent. The 


difficulty of getting skilled labor in some 
of the more highly developed lines of manu- 
facture is very considerable. 

The financial occurrences of the month 
have been of first importance. In addition 
to a heavy decline both in volume and value 
of securities in the financial centers, there 
has been a general tendency to revision of 
interest rates. This has applied both to 
call and time funds and to rates for com- 
mercial paper. No material change in re- 
discount rates at Federal Banks has oc- 
curred but an effort to limit credit to es- 
sential necessities has been general. It has 
been sought to promote this control of credit 
through conferences among bankers and dis- 
cussions of the financial situation at meet- 
ings of bankers and financial authorities 
generally. On May 18, an important con- 
ference between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Advisory Council and Class 
“A” Directors of Reserve Banks occurred in 
Washington, as the outcome of which agree- 
ment was reached to make a more careful 
scrutiny of applications for bank credit, 
with a view to granting those only which 
might be found to be necessary. 

It was further agreed that caution must 
be exercised and commitments must be made 
only with discretion. 
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Taking the Noise Out 
of Banking 
With “No-Nois” Treatment 


Noise, caused by typewriters, adding machines, tele- 
phones, loud talking, etc., is a source of continual and 
considerable expense to a bank because it interferes with 
concentration, increases the normal percentage of errors and 


induces premature fatigue. 


Prominent industrial and efficiency engineers and heads 
of firms who have studied the benefits following an installa- 
tion of ‘“‘No-Nois” Treatment notice an improvement in 


employees’ efficiency varying from five to ten per cent. 


Many of the largest banks of the country have installed 


this method of silencing noise. 


If you are interested in increasing the comfort and efh- 
ciency of everyone in your bank, a representative will gladly 


call and give you full particulars without any obligation. 


JUNIUS H. STONE 
1400 Broadway, New York 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EASTERN STATES 


FURTHER advance in _ rediscount 

rates at the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank became effective on June 1. The 
rate for commercial paper was raised a full 
one per cent. to 7 per cent. At the same 
time the rate for advances on paper secured 
by Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes was 
raised from 514 to 6 per cent.; the rate for 
advances secured by bankers acceptances 
was increased from 5 to 6 per cent.; and 
for advances not exceeding 15 days secured 
by Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, 
and for rediscounts not exceeding 90 days, 
the rate was increased from 5 to 5% per 
cent. The rate on trade acceptance paper 
was raised from 6 to 7 per cent. 

Improvement in the railroad situation is 
not marked. Freight congestion is still a 
bothersome feature and has resulted in a 
coal shortage which has compelled the clos- 
ing down of some plants. Railroad workers 
are reported to be leaving the industry for 
other occupations due to dissatisfaction 
with labor conditions and disappointment in 
the delay of the Labor Board in adjusting 
wages. Production is still far below 
normal. 

The longshoremen’s strike, which for 
weeks has impeded the movement of freights 
in and about New York harbor, still con- 
tinues in spite of Governor Smith’s offer 
of mediation which was rejected by the 
union. Meanwhile the Citizen’s Transporta- 
tion Committee has secured the services of 
a fleet of independent trucks driven by ex- 
army men and has been successful in elimi- 
nating a great deal of the congestion. This 
development is being strenuously combatted 
by the union which sees in it an attempt to 
establish open-shop principles. 

Retail price cuts, instituted a few weeks 
ago, continue, and there appears to be a 
slight falling off in food prices and also 
in wholesale prices. Coal prices, on the 
other hand, were never higher. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association—Washing- 
ton, D. C., week of October 18, 


LIBERTY EXECUTIVES ARE 
RE-ELECTED 


The following officers of the Liberty Se- 
curities Corporation, affiliated with the Lib- 
erty National Bank of New York, were re- 
elected at a recent directors’ meeting: 

Harvey D. Gibson, president; Sidney W. 
Noyes, Joseph A. Bower and Harral S. Ten- 
ney, vice-presidents; Frederick P. McGlynn, 
secretary; Raymond D. Forbes, treasurer; 
Henry S. Bartow, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


HANDY GUIDE ISSUED BY NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


A revised ownership certificate guide for 
use in the preparation of income tax own- 
ership certificates which are required to be 
attached to dividend coupons or checks of 
non-resident foreign corporations and inter- 
est coupons of corporations and foreign gov- 
ernments has been issued by the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. The guide 
reduces to tabular form the revised pro- 
visions of the income tax regulations re- 
garding the collection of coupons. The form 
of ownership certificate required in each case 
and the manner in which it is to be filled out 
are shown at a glance. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME FOR THE 
ANNUAL A. B. A. CONVENTION 


A large gathering is expected to attend 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Washington, Octo- 
ber 19 to 22. Moreover, the topics to be 
discussed will be of a highly important char- 
acter. The programme committee, composed 
of Pr.sident Richard S. Hawes, Guy E. 
Bowerman and Thomas B. McAdams, has 
just suggested the tentative programme ag 
follows: 

Monday, October 18—Forenoon, executive 
council meeting, which will be devoted to 
consideration of the proposed constitutional 
changes; all section committee meetings. 
Afternoon, Clearing House section; State 
Bank section; all general committee meet- 
ings, with probably some of them being held 
Monday night. 

Tuesday, October 19—Forenoon, general 
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session of the convention; afternoon, savings 
bank section; trust company section. Eve- 
ning, executive council. 

Wednesday, October 20—Forenoon, gen- 
eral convention. Afternoon, national bank 
section; trust company section; State bank 
section. 

Thursday, October 21—Forenoon, general 
section of the convention. Afternoon, Na- 
tional bank section; savings bank section; 
Clearing House section. 

Friday, October 22—Forenoon, general 
convention session. 

Secretary of the Treasury David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture E. T. Mere- 
dith, Homer L. Ferguson, F. W. Ellsworth 
and Fred I. Kent will be among the speak- 
ers. 

A straight business convention, in which 
not only the problems of the banking frater- 
nity but the questions of greatest importance 
to the entire nation will be considered, is the 
aim of the programme committee. “We 
want to be of service to the nation as well 
as to bankers,” said Guy E. Bowerman, gen- 
eral secretary, “at such a time when chang- 
ing conditions are demanding constant at- 
tention; the bankers of the country can 
serve in no greater capacity than tackling 
these problems at their annual convention.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE CHANGES 


George L. Harrison, general counsel to 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Edwin R. 
Kenzel, controler of investments at the local 
Reserve Bank, have been elected deputy gov- 
ernors of the institution. 

The election of Laurence H. Hendricks, 
controller of collections, to be controller at 
large and a member of the managing com- 
mittee, and Leslie R. Rounds to be con- 
troller of the fiscal agency functions, and 
James M. Rice to be manager of the Gov- 
ernment bond department was also an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Harrison will begin his new duties 
about July 1. He has been in the board’s 
legal department since 1914, with the ex- 
ception of one year, when he was abroad 
doing Red Cross work. Mr. Kenzel, who 
will continue to be in charge of the Re- 
serve Bank’s investment department, was 
elected as assistant cashier of the bank in 
November, 1914. Mr. Hendricks also has 
been associated with the Reserve Bank since 
its formation. 

Richard H. Williams has been elected a 
class B director of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, to succeed to the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of William B. 
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Thompson, who retired when he became 
affiliated with the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Williams will hold office for the 
unexpired term for which Mr. Thompson 
was elected, which will terminate on Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. 

Mr. Williams is the senior partner in the 
firm of Williams & Peters, coal merchants 
at 1 Broadway. He also is a director of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, a director and 
member of the executive committee of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, a director 
and member of the finance committee of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and a 
director of a number of other companies. 
He was a director of the National Park 
Bank of the Fulton Trust Company, but re- 
signed from both boards in order to qualify, 
under the Federal Reserve Act, as a class 
B director of the Reserve Bank. 


NEW EXECUTIVES AT THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Directors of the Chase National Bank of 
New York have elected to the board Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, and H. Wendell Endicott, 
vice-president of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration. Mr. Endicott succeeds his father, 
the late Henry B. Endicott. Directors elect- 
ed as assistant cashiers Andrew G. Camp- 
bell, William H. Moorhead, Charles A. 
Shepardson and Earnest T. Love. 

Charles G. Du Bois, president of the 
Western Electric Company, was also elected 
a director of the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion. 


GIVES UP BANKING FOR FILM 
BUSINESS 


Richard W. Saunders has been appointed 
comptroller of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, producers of motion pictures. 
Mr. Saunders resigned as cashier of the 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
to accept this position. 


BECOMES CASHIER OF THE LINDEN 
(N. J.) NATIONAL BANK 


Frank G. Newell, who has resigned his 
position as manager of the new business 
department of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to become cashier of 
the Linden (N. J.) National Bank, is a 
splendid example of what perseverance will 
do for an ambitious youth. Mr. Newell, 
who is only 26 years of age, joined the Met- 
ropolitan’s staff eight years ago as a mes- 
senger boy and has achieved considerable 
prominence as an A. I. B. debater. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
GUARANTY TRUST’S STAFF 


Because of the fact that the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has moved 
its uptown branch into new quarters at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
street, the following officers have been ap- 
pointed and will be stationed in the new 
banking room: 

James E. Switzer, assistant treasurer, will 
have charge of the new business activities; 
E. M. Hoffman, assistant manager of the 
foreign department, who will have charge 
of all matters relating to foreign trade, and 
other business of that nature; E. P. Tate, 
assistant treasurer, who will be occupied in 
the service work of the branch. 

Other recent Guaranty appointments are: 
F. W. Trabold, assistant vice-president; 
Herman Miller, B. F. Nichols and C. M. 
Marvin, assistant secretaries, and E. B. Mc- 
Pherson, assistant manager overseas service 
department. 


FAMOUS OLD BANK PLANS TO TRY 
MODERN THINGS 


The New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, which transacts its business to- 
day in the same manner as in 1830, when the 
bank was founded and has always evinced 
an ultra-conservative disdain for such things 
as typewriters, telephones and adding ma- 
chines, has yielded to the inevitable and is 
preparing for an infusion of modern ideas 
and modern business methods aimed to. place 
the old institution on an equal footing with 
its younger contemporaries. 

Modern equipment and modern ideas of 
banking have never had any charm for 
the old institution and it was most suc- 
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cessful in its old-fashioned way. But 
rumor has it that the election of Edwin G. 
Merrill, former president of the Union 
Trust Company, and later vice-president of 
the Central Union Trust Company, when 
the two institutions were merged, to the 
presidency of the New York Life Insurance 
& Trust Company, means that many of the 
bank’s time-worn customs are doomed. 

The installation of typewriters, adding 
machines and telephones probably will be 
the first changes. Mr. Merrill succeeds the 
late Walter Kerr, whose death was reported 
in the May Banxers Macazine. 


N. Y. UNIVERSITY’S SUMMER 
SESSION STARTS JULY 6 


What is known as the Wall Street Di- 
vision of New York University will conduct 
& summer session of six weeks in its build- 
ing at 90 Trinity Place beginning July 6. 
Special classes in banking practice, book- 
keeping, accounting economics, and money 
and credit will undoubtedly attract a credit- 
able enrollment from New York’s financial 
district. Most of the classes begin at the 
convenient hour of 5:15 p. m. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COM- 
PANY OPENS A_ SPECIAL 
INTEREST DEPT. 


A special interest department, conducted 
independently of its commercial banking and 
trust company service, has been opened by 
the Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York, at its Manhattan office, 481 Eighth 
avenue. Interest payments will be at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum. 


INVESTMENT HOUSE ADDS TO ITS 
PERSONNEL 


George E. Wills, formerly sales manager 


for Bonbright & Company; Charles A. 
Reynolds, formerly with Colgate, Parker & 
Company, and G. C. Thayer, formerly with 
White, Weld & Company, have become asso- 
ciated with Morton & Co. Inc., dealers in 
investment securities, at 25 Broad street, 
New York. 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Foreign Credit Corporation, which, 
since its organization last September, has 
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occupied temporary offices at 37 Liberty 
street, New York, now occupies the ground 
floor banking space at 30 Pine street. 


CHANGE IN DIRECTORATE OF 
FRENCH-AMERICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Harry B. Thayer has resigned as a direc- 
tor of the French-American Banking Cor- 
poration, located at the intersection of Ce- 
dar and William streets, New York, and 
Charles G. Du Bois, president of the West- 
ern Electric Co., has been elected a director 
in his place. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE BANKING DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 


George V. McLaughlin, whom Governor 
Alfred E. Smith has nominated as superin- 
tendent of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York, and who was at the 
time of his appointment Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has been in the depart- 
‘ ment for the past ten years. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin was born in Brooklyn and received his 
preliminary education in the public schools. 
After graduating from the Eastern District 
High School in Brooklyn, he entered the 
employ of the North Side Bank of Brook- 
lyn, where he remained for eight years, be- 
ing advanced from one responsible position 
to another until he was finally appointed an 
assistant cashier of the bank. 

While in the employ of the bank he at- 
tended the New York University School of 
Commerce, graduating with the degree of 
B.C.S. He passed the examination and was 
registered by the State Board of Regents as 
a certified public accountant. 

For several years Mr. McLaughlin taught 
business accounting and other commercial 
subjects in the Brooklyn public evening 
schools. 

For three years he attended the Brooklyn 
Law School, graduating with honors, receiv- 
ing the degree of LL.B. He passed the 
New York State Bar examination and was 
admitted to the practice of law. 

In 1911 Mr. McLaughlin, after passing a 
civil service examination, was appointed an 
examiner in the New York State Banking 
Department. In his work in the Banking 


Department he was eminently successful; his 
ability and merit were recognized by the 
head of the Banking Department in his ap- 
pointment as Special Deputy Superintendent 
in charge of several failed banking institu- 
tions. 
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As head of the liquidation bureau of the 
Banking Department, his work has been 
commended, not only by the several superin- 
tendents of banks under whom he has served, 
but also by the Depositors’ Association of 
the banking institutions, and by judges of 
the Federal and state courts. 

Mr. McLaughlin is considered one of the 
ablest men in the Banking Department. 
The fact that he has had broad experience 
as a practical banker, is also a lawyer and 
certified public accountant, and because of 
his knowledge and experience acquired as an 
examiner and Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks, he is exceptionally qualified for the 
office of superintendent of banks, for which 
he has been nominated. 


BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE DE CHINE 


The Banque Industrielle de Chine has 
opened an agency at 27 Pine street, New 
York. This bank was established in 1913 
with the head office in Paris and a central 
office in Pekin, China. The subscribed cap- 
ital of the bank is 150,000,000 francs, and 
its deposits exceed 600,000,000 francs. The 
New York agent of the bank is O. J. Tho- 
men, who was one of the founders of the 
banking house of Redmond & Co. and who 
established and conducted the foreign busi- 
ness of that firm. The Banque Industrielle 
de Chine has taken over all the foreign ex- 
change business of Redmond & Co. 


BOYER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., A. I. B. 


Charles D. Boyer, assistant cashier of the 
Federal National Bank of Washington, D. 
C., has recently been elected president of 
the Washington, D. C. chapter, American 
Institute of Banking. 


PULLEYN HEADS N. Y. STATE 
SAVINGS BANK ASSOCIATION 


At the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Savings Bank Association of the State 
of New York, held at Lake Mohonk, New 
York, on May 27, John J. Pulleyn, president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York City, was elected president of the 
association for the coming year. Mr. 
Pulleyn succeeds Samuel H. Beach of Rome, 
N. Y., who has held the position of president 
for two years and who declined the nomi- 
nation for this year on account of ill health. 
The various presidents of the five groups of 
savings banks in the state automatically be- 
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came vice-presidents of the association, as 
the result of an amendment to the by-laws. 
The association gave its approval to plans 
for a state-wide advertising campaign, hav- 
ing for its objects the decrease of social 
unrest and the increase of thrift. 


IRVING NATIONAL CUTS MELON 
FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 


The Irving National Bank of New York 

which has announced a plan to increase its 
capital stock from $9,000,000 to $12,500,000, 
has taken the unusual step of offering 5,000 
of its 35,000 new shares directly to its em- 
ployees for subscription at $100 a share. 
The remaining 30,000 will be offered to its 
stockholders at par, in the proportion of a 
‘ new share for three shares held. 
, The time for making subscriptions and 
payment by the stockholders expires on July 
21 and stock of record on June 30 will be 
entitled to purchase the new shares. 

The employees on the other hand will pur- 
chase their stock under terms and condi- 
tions to be decided upon by the board of 
\ directors. From the personnel which may 
subscribe to the 5,000 shares the chairman, 








vice-chairman, president and any officer who 
is a director of the bank are specifically ex- 
cluded. Transfer books for the meeting 
closed on June 12 and reopened on June 19. 

The Irving National Bank, according to 
a recent statement, had approximately $200,- 
000,000 of deposits, loans, discounts, invest- 
ments, etc. of $199,676,000, capital stock of 
$9,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $10,340,400. 


NYE JOINS GUARANTY TRUST 
OF NEW YORK 


Joseph M. Nye, former chief special agent 
of the Department of State, has been made 
assistant to the executive officers of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Mr. Nye was in charge of the various for- 
eign missions that visited the United States 
during the war. He escorted the King and 
Queen of the Belgians throughout the 
country, as well as escorting the Prince of 
Wales, the Prince of Udine, cousin or the 
King of Italy; Marshal Joffre and Mr. 
Balfour on their visits here. 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company F. 
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Transferring the Wealth of the Citizens National Bank to the Chemical, 
Sunday, May 30, 1920 


R. Acheson Shortis was appointed a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Shortis, who 
was for many years in charge of the foreign 
business of Kleinwort, Sons & Co., mer- 
chant bankers of London, and lately man- 





International 


Percy H. Johnston, President of the Chemical Nationa, 
and Edwin S. Schenck, President of the Citizens 
National, New York City, on the day of the 
merger of the banks 


ager of the firm, resigned last year to be- 
come financial adviser to the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission. He has ob- 
tained a release from that post and will 
arrive in New York shortly. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL TRANSFERS 
ITS VALUABLES TO THE CHEM- 
ICAL NATIONAL 


Many millions of dollars in cash, bonds 
and securities were moved recently from 
the vaults of the Citizens National Bank at 
320 Broadway to the Chemical National 
Bank at 270 Broadway, completing the con- 
solidation of these two New York institu- 
tions. 

Policemen were placed on guard while 
bank employees carried bags containing 
millions in value from 320 to 270 Broadway, 
and a force of policemen was kept on duty 
at night to guard the place during the work 
of distributing and locking up the gold, 
bills, securities and jewels and other per- 
sonal property stored by individuals at the 
Citizens National. The total resources of 
the two banks which were consolidated are 
$230,000,000. 


WILLIAM A. BOYD 


William A. Boyd has resigned as treas- 
urer of the First Trust & Deposit Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., to become vice-president 
of the First National Bank at Ithaca. He 
assumed his new duties June 1, 1920. 

Mr. Boyd was cashier of the old First 
National Bank of Syracuse at the time it 
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was merged with the Trust and Deposit 
Company of Onondaga to make the First 
Trust and Deposit Company. 


ROBERT STUART COCKBURN 


Robert Stuart Cockburn has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the London 
office of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


JAMES G. BLAINE, JR. 


James G. Blaine, Jr., vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of the American 
Safety Razor Company. 


DEATH OF JOSIAH ANSTICE 


Josiah Anstice, well-known manufacturer 
of Rochester, N. Y., and a vice-president of 
the Rochester Savings Bank and the Roches- 
ter Trust & Safe Deposit Company, died at 
his home May 26. 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


The board of directors of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York yesterday an- 
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nounced the payment of extra compensation 
to all employees amounting to twenty per 
cent of salaries for the first quarter of this 
year. 

Ernest Stauffen, Jr., vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of 
Group 8, New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, and has also been appointed Group 8 
member of the nominating committee. 


BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE DE CHINE 


The Banque Industrielle de Chine of 
Paris has purchased the block on Boulevard 
Haussman from Rue Cammartin to Rue 
Magader and between Grands Magazins 
du Printemps and the Galleries Lafayette. 
The enlargement of the main office of this 
bank is necessary to meet the requirements 
of its rapidly growing clientele in the estab- 
lishment of numerous new branches. With 
this important addition to its holdings, the 
bank’s real properties now easily exceed 
Fes. 60,000,000 (sixty million francs). 

The great strides in the development of 
this bank are materially evident in the fact 
that it’s deposits on May 20th exceeded Fes. 
800,000,000 (eight hundred million francs) : 
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its portfolio wenf from 65 to over 250 mil- 
lion francs and the next balance sheet is 
bound to show the considerable and im- 
portant progress of the institution since last 
December. 

The New York office of this bank is at 



















27 Pine Street. O. J. Thomen is the agent. 





NEW DIRECTORS FOR ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK 


F. C. Harding, New York agent for the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, re- 
ceived a cable dispatch from the bank’s 
head office in London to-day, announcing the 
election of three new directors to the board. 
They are Alfred G. Gumpert, Sir Clarendon 
Golding Hyde and William H. Hollis. 

These men have been closely connected 
with the business development of South 
America, where the bank maintains 23 
branches in Argentine, Chile, Uruguay and 
Peru. Mr. Gumpert, who has been con- 
nected with the Anglo-South American Bank 
for some time, has spent close to 30 years 
in Latin America. He is a director of the 
British Overseas Bank, Ltd.; also of the 
Trust & Agency Co., Ltd. of Australasia, 
the Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
Ltd., and of the London & South American 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 

Sir Clarendon Hyde is a partner in the 
firm of S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., which is 
now engaged in the construction works of 
the Port of Valparaiso, and were recently 
purchasers of the Chilean Electric Tramway 
& Light Co., Ltd., of Santiago. He has long 
had wide interest in South and Central 
America. 

Mr. Hollis is general manager and a di- 
rector of the British Bank of South Amer- 
ica, Ltd., which recently merged with the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Limited. 


BANK PROPOSES CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


A special meeting of the shareholders of 
the National Park Bank of New York has 
been called for July 12 to vote on a pro- 
posal to increase the bank’s capital from 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000. If the proposal is 
acted upon favorably, it is planned to offer 
the new stock to stockholders of record July 
9, at par, in the ratio of one new share for 
each two old shares held. 


GUARANTY WINS FIRST ADVER- 
TISING PRIZE 


At the convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association held in Indianapolis early 























MISS AMY ROETTIG 


Manager Publicity and Business Department, 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


in June, the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York was awarded a silver cup for the 
best complete exhibit of financial advertis- 
ing. The cup was offered by Lewis E. Pier- 
son, chairman of the board of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York. The Irving was 
not a competitor for the grand prize this 
year, but did win the first prize for the best 
single advertisement. Third prize in the 
general competition was awarded the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York. 


NEW YORK FINANCIER SAILS FOR 
EUROPE 


David H. G. Penny, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
sailed for Europe June 5 on the steamer 
“Stockholm.” He will visit the London and 
Copenhagen representatives of the bank and 
will also confer with a number of its foreign 
correspondents. 


CHANGE OF QUARTERS 


The Foreign Credit Corporation, accept- 
ors and international bankers, formerly at 
37 Liberty street, New York, has taken 
larger quarters on the ground floor of 30 
Pine street, New York city. 
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New England States 
































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ONDITIONS in New England do not 

vary greatly from those in other parts 
of the country, except that the drop in prices 
did not reach this section until it had at- 
tained quite substantial proportions else- 
where. However, now that the movement 
has set in it promises to assume quite defi- 
nite proportions. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this whole situation is. that price- 
cutting in retail lines has not yet brought 
about the rush of buying that many proph- 
esied would result. Apparently the pub- 
lic has adopted a new policy of more care- 
ful and conservative buying and is going to 
stick to it. Business is good in all lines, 
but a far greater degree of conservatism is 
evident in retail buying, and is, naturally, 
reflected in the buying of jobbers and whole- 
salers. Leather prices are dropping and 
lower prices for shoes are predicted for 
the fall and winter. Shoe manufacturers and 
jobbers have reported many cancellations of 
orders and the return of substantial 
amounts of consigned goods, as retailers find 
themselves handicapped by late deliveries 
and a backward season. It is much the 
same story in wool, cotton and fabrics. 
Lower prices for clothing are predicted for 
the fall and winter and efforts of good 
merchandizers are all directed now to dis- 
posing of accumulated stocks of the higher- 
priced goods. Where a few months ago the 
call from consumers of shoes and clothing 
was all for the higher grade of goods at any 
old price, now the call is for the lower priced 
goods of substantial “money’s-worth” qual- 
ity. 

Business embarrassments are still com- 
paratively few and no great change is 
looked for in this condition even if business 
should “tighten up,” for practically every 
business, large and small, has been forced 
by the operation of the credit system of the 
banks, to keep itself in pretty liquid form 
for the past three or four years. The rais- 
ing of loan and discount rates at first had 
little effect in the demand for accommoda- 
tions, but of late there has been a lessening 
of the demand in a slight degree. This is 





not so true in mortgage money matters as 
it is in the commercial lines, for the demand 
for mortgage money is still very insistent— 
and there seems to be a fairly good supply 
available. The high rates apparently offer 
no obstacle. Of course, the explanation, 
here in New England as elsewhere, is found 
in the generally under-built condition of 
every city and town. Rents are scarce and 
little relief is in sight. One redeeming fea- 
ture of this complex situation, however, is 
the fact that hundreds and thousands of 
families are becoming home owners and are 
attaining closer relations with the banks 
than ever before. This is augmenting the 
class that is the greatest possible offset to 
the rampant radicalism of the day. 

Transportation conditions in New England 
are slowly improving, but are still far from 
meeting requirements. Labor conditions are 
improving steadily. Radicalism has lost its 
fight in New England and the better ele- 
ment of labor is again in control. All in all, 
New England conditions are sound and sat- 
isfactory, and as New England’s chief in- 
dustries are nearly all of the “essential” 
class, New England business leaders view 
the future with courage and safe and sane 
optimism. 

& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Investment Bankers Association—Boston, 
October 4-6. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKS EXPANDING 


The Workingmen’s Coéperative Bank of 
Boston, a $9,000,000 institution, the largest 
in New England, is about to erect a six- 
story fire-proof building on Cornhill, run- 





Park Trust Company 


Park Buildin: 511 Main Street 
ORCESTER, MASS. 
Cagttal ccccocccevcovcsccece $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings...... 170,580 


Ralph H. Mann, President 
J. Lewis Ellsworth, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
George E. Duffy, Vice-President. 
Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

d us your husetts collections. 
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Deposit- Building Service 
for Banks 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 
which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
accounts. Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with us. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
































ning through to Brattle street, occupying 
the ground floor as banking rooms, with 
offices above. Thomas M. James, the Boston 
bank architect, is making plans for the 
building, and is also planning many other 
bank expansions, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Stratford National Bank, Dover, N. 
H., is taking in additional space and mak- 
ing extensive alterations to present bank 
quarters. 

The Springfield (Mass.) National Bank is 
about to extend its banking rooms by taking 
in the adjoining store and making various 
other alterations, including new safe deposit 
vaults with an additional capacity of 4,000 
boxes. 

The People’s National Bank, Barre, Vt. 
is equipping new banking rooms. 

The Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass., is 
doubling its banking quarters by adding an 
additional store. 

The Brockton (Mass.) Savings Bank, the 
largest savings bank in Plymouth County, 
is to enlarge its banking rooms and working 
space, put in new vauits, etc. 











Industrial Trust Co. 


(Pawtucket Branch) 
PAWTUCKET, R. L 
Cecccccccccsccorce $3,000,000 
Undivided 


Moffitt, Asst. Mer. 
Collections on this city and _ vicinity 
solicited and promptly remitted for at low- 
rates. (Succeeded First National and 
Pacific National Banks of Pawtucket.) 
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The National State Capital Bank, Con- 
cord, N. H., is enlarging its banking rooms 
and adding safe deposit vaults. 


The Dedham (Mass.) Institution for Sav- 
ings is remodeling and adding extensively to 
its banking quarters. 


The Arlington (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank is moving from the second floor to the 
first floor quarters of the Menotomy Trust 
Company, which will remodel and occupy 
new quarters in another building. 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of Bos- 
ton is fitting up new quarters at the corner 
of Milk and Hawley streets, and will install 
modern bank fixtures and safe deposit vaults 
in the basement. 

Mr. James is rapidly expanding his own 
business, having recently opened an office in 
Cleveland at 501 American Trust building, 
with Fred A. Wright, an experienced archi- 
tect, in charge. 


EDWARD A. DAVIS 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston Edward A. Davis was elected an 
assistant cashier. Mr. Davis is vice-presi- 
dent of the National White River Bank of 
Bethel, Vt. He has had twenty-five years’ 
experience in the banking field and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance among bankers in the 
East. For the past two years he has been 
a member of the staff of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, acting as a represen- 
tative of the bank in maintaining contact 
with the officers of member banks throughout 
the district. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By TxHomas Ewrne Dapney 


EW ORLEANS, LA.—Because it is an 

agricultural section, producing the 
basic necessities of life, the South has not 
reacted as sharply to the curtailment orders 
of the Federal Reserve as other sections 
where manufactured products are the prin- 
cipal output. 

The slow-down was disconcerting enough, 
but it has not been as disquieting in its 
effects as elsewhere. The principal concern 
the banks have is to keep enough capital to 
finance the crops, for which the demand was 
never so great. Investments of a permanent 
nature are therefore being discouraged. 
When the crops are liquidated, the capital 
will be available for another turnover—with 
profits. A section whose principal money 
needs are to raise food and produce material 
for building houses and making clothes, has 
an immense advantage over a community 
engaged in turning raw material into ar- 
ticles that can be dispensed with during a 
crisis. 

Building operations of a speculative char- 
acter have been stopped. And homesteads 
will not be as liberal in their loans. They 
will require a safe margin, they will scruti- 
nize values, they will look into the financial 
responsibility of the prospective borrower. 
But neither they nor the banks are making a 
blanket refusal to handle legitimate and nec- 
essary construction. 

Right on top of the financial crisis a local 
company announced plans to build a $1,000,- 
000 cotton warehouse in New Orleans, simi- 
lar in design and operation to the public 
cotton warehouse of the Dock Board—an an- 
nouncement that is an eloquent commentary 
on the situation as it affects New Orleans. 
The facility is needed in the development of 
foreign trade. It reflects the production of 
the cotton sections, and the confidence they 
feel. 

At the same time, the manager of a chain 
store is in the South with announced plans 
for opening branches in various cities of 
Texas, and perhaps other states. 





When the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Sixth District, held their May meet- 
ing in New Orleans, the governor, M. B. 
Wellborn, seemed to think that the principal! 
economy possible was in the direction of 
“pleasure” automobiles. At a speech before 
the membership of the Association of Com- 
merce, he mentioned that business alone. 
“The automobile business has grown to large 
proportions and consumes credit and labor 
in a corresponding large degree,” he said, 
“and while I am in favor of granting credits 
for trucks and tractors and cars used for 
strictly business purposes, I do not believe 
that the present is the time, when the credit 
structure should be called upon to bear the 
burden of financing automobiles that are 
used for pleasure purposes.” 

According to the Standard Motors 
Finance Company of New Orleans, only 
twenty-five per cent of the passenger auto- 
mobiles purchased are for pleasure. This 
company finances the purchase of machines 
by individuals; since the crisis developed it 
has required proof that the machine is for 
business purposes and not for pleasure, and 
applications have dropped only twenty per 
cent. That the only business singled out for 
retrenchment by the governor of the Federal 
Reserve should be so little affected is an- 
other striking commentary on the situation 
as it applies to the South. 

The planting of crops throughout the 
South was generally late. In some regions 
where tractors were in use, it is reported 
that lights were attached to the machines 





Bank of Charleston N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C 


te andr t canes’ $ 500,000 
Surplus and Profits........ 800,000 
Resources ......sseeeeees 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
Small, Vice-Pres. 
R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
N. Fishburne, gam. Cashier. 
Special attention ye S .¥, _- collections. 
Drafts on Charleston dra th exchange 
remitted without cates. 
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Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA, 
The oldest National Bank in the 
Cotton States 


Gated ccccvccesvccccocce $1, 000,000 
Surplus and Profits....... 1,500,000 
DEED §00006.0406400000004 24, 000; 000 
Robt. F. Maddox, Pres. 

F. E. Block, Vice-Pres. 


Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
T. J. Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
J. S. Kennedy, Cashier. 











and the work continued throughout the 
night. 

It may be remarked here that Southern 
farm life is being rapidly motorized. The 
old time negro and the mule is merging into 
the picturesque past. The shortage of la- 
bor developed by the war, when so many 
men went to war and factory, is partly re- 
sponsible for this; partly, too, is the better 
agricultural training of the men who raise 
our staples. The younger generation has 
been to agricultural schools and knows the 
latest short-cuts to production and efficiency 
methods. Even on the Mississippi coast, a 
region very backward agriculturally, trac- 
tors are multiplying. 

Reports from the agricultural sections are 
to the effect that more fertilizer is being 
used this year than last. 

The boll weevil has put in an appearance 
in Alabama and Georgia. In the latter state 
many acres of cotton have been plowed up 
and put into food crops. 

Georgia and Louisiana both show a de- 
crease in cotton acreage, but Mississippi 
shows an increase. 

Tennessee’s wheat crop, according to latest 
reports, will be the smallest since the early 
70’s, and the condition is the lowest on rec- 
ord for many years. Tennessee also has a 
short hay crop, and its live-stock industry is 
at a low ebb. 

Bankers and others who have made a 
study of the situation are stressing the im- 
portance of live stock. 

Reports of other crops are encouraging. 
The cabbage yield was the highest since 1916. 
The potato crop will beat last year’s. Other 
crops are doing nicely. 

Because of unfavorable conditions, the 
naval stores production is backward. Rosin 
has advanced and there has been a small 
advance in turpentine, because of the light 
receipts. The labor situation is clearing up 
—there are fewer complaints from operators 
—and the prediction is made that the naval 
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stores crop will be greater than last year’s, 
although the season is backward. 

Business generally is good; sales hold up 
surprisingly well, in spite of the financial 
curtailment. Stocks on hand are consid- 
erably limited in many lines, and while their 
total value at present prices is probably 
greater than the amount carried last year, 
the number of units is considerably smaller. 
Retailers are everywhere conservative. 

Because of the car shortage, the coal pro- 
duction of the Birmingham, Ala., district 
has been held down. The railroads of the 
South have practically all placed their or- 
ders for fuel for the next year, and the 
amount in every case was larger and the 
price higher than ever before. 

Pig iron production in Alabama shows 
an increase over last year. Figures for the 
first four months of 1920 give a total out- 
put of 786,095 tons, against 704,412 tons for 
the same period in 1919. 

Southern furnace companies are beginning 
to ask more for their pig iron and a little 
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Our first Preotdent 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,800,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 


VA. 





























to send your Baltimore business to the bank 


Is It Not Sound Policy : 


whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
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Surplus, $1,000,000 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash, 
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tonnage has been booked at $43 and $44 a 
ton. Home consumption continues strong, 
and prospects are that the various plants 
in the Birmingham District and in Southern 
territory will keep in operation for several 
months, with upwards of sixty per cent. of 
the probable make of last year already sold. 

Southern steel plants—those manufactur- 
ing steel and fabricating steel—are well sup- 
plied with orders and are working full time. 


ELECTIONS AT THE CITIZENS OF 
BALTIMORE 
Edward J. Lucke, formerly vice-president 


of the Calvert Bank, has been elected vice- 
president of the Citizens National Bank of 





Atlantic Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


COD oo d06 660608462 00082 $200,000 
Surplus and Undivided 

PPG oc - cewcccgcevesces 297,270 
Depeslts OVEE .ccccccecccs 3,698,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres. 

J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 

Walter Williman, Cashier. 

A. C. Koster, Assistant Cashier. 
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Baltimore, and Harry E. Ford and Charles 
K. Hann have been appointed assistant 
cashiers. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF MARYLAND'S 
COMMISSIONER 


The assets of Maryland’s state banks and 
trust companies have increased $52,927,435 
since December, 1918; deposits of all insti- 
tutions increased $55,032,459 during the same 
twelve months. The mutual savings institu- 
tions of Maryland, according to George W. 
Page, bank commissioner, have deposits’ of 
$120,411,105. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 


Officers elected for 1920-21 by the Louisi- 
ana Bankers Association assembled in con- 
vention at Alexandria are: 

President, Ben Johnson, president Bank 
of Commerce, Mansfield; vice-president, 
Eugene Cazedessus, vice-president Bank of 
Baton Rouge; secretary, J. C. Barry, cashier 
Bank of Lafayette; treasurer W. J. 
Mitchell, vice-president Commercial National 
Bank, New Orleans. 
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AUDITS - 


established. 








H. M. WEBSTER & COMPANY 


23 West 43rd Street, New York City 





Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SyYsTEMS’ = 
FINANCIAL AND PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 





ConFIDENCE is the basis of credit in every business 
relation. Audits and investigations by this company are 
sateguarded in accuracy by the most modern methods of 
accountancy, in clearness and practicability by the broad 
business judgment and financial experience of the super- 
vising executives. Their reports are trustworthy founda- 
tions upon which commercial confidences can be soundly 


Telephone—Vanderbilt 1908 


Tax SERVICE 











MODERN SKYSCRAPERS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION FOR LOUISIANA 
BANKS 


At Monroe, Louisiana, work is under way 
on a ten-story bank and office building for 
the Ouachita National Bank, and over at 
Crowley, La., the erection of an eight-story 
structure for the First National Bank of 
Crowley is progressing splendidly. 

Both buildings are being erected by the 
Underwood Contracting Corporation of 
New Orleans. 


FRED ELLSWORTH WILL PRESIDE 
OVER “400” THIS YEAR 


Enjoying the distinction of being the only 
known bankers’ organization possessing a 
substantial waiting list, the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers assembled in Cleve- 
land recently and chose Fred Ellsworth 
as their president for the current year. Mr. 
Ellsworth, formerly of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. 

The Reserve Bankers—membership lim- 








ited to 400—will hold their ninth annual 
convention next year in Buffalo. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES CO. ORGAN- 
IZED BY HIBERNIA BANK 


Announcement is made by R. S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, that all of the 
investment business heretofore transacted by 
its bond department has been transferred to 
the Hibernia Securities Company, Inc. The 
main office of the securities company is lo- 
cated on the third floor of the Hibernia 
Bank building with a direct wire running 





Opelousas National Bank 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 
Capital ..crcsccccccccccssees $50,000 


Chas. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
A. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 
. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No, 6920. Began business October 
1, 1903. Collections solicited. 
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FoR officials of great financial in- 
stitutions and their staff alike, 
Venus Pencils save time, labor and 
money, because their silky smooth, 
non-crumbling leads assure utmost 
economy in all three. 


17 degrees of hardness and softness 
(6B to 9H) 


B’s indicating softness 
H’s indicating hardness 


2H or H for ledger footings 
F or H B for general writing 
B or 2B for stenographic work 


Plain Ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . $1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


214 Fifth Ave., Dept. B 
New York 
and London, England 








The Corporation Manual 


Twenty-first Edition—1920 





A Handy Reference Book of 2421 Pages Clearly 
Printed on Good Quality Paper—Strong Buck- 
ram Binding. A Systematic Arrangement of 
the Statutes Affecting: Both Foreign and 
Domestic Business Corporations ; The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act : The Blue Sky Laws ; The 
Anti-Trust Laws; Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 

















to the branch office in New York at 44 Pine 
street. 

P. H. Wilkinson, heretofore bond officer of 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Securi- 
ties Company, in charge of the bond depart- 
ment; Joseph J. Farrell, heretofore assist- 
ant bond officer, becomes assistant secretary, 
and George H. Nusloch and J. Albert Bau- 
dean, respectively sales manager and assist- 
ant sales manager, now occupy similar po- 
sitions in the Securities Company. 


HIBERNIA BANK OPENS SUMMER 
VACATION HOME 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans has made ready for the 
welfare of its employees during the summer 
months. The bank again has secured a 
summer home at Pass Christian, Miss., 
which will be exclusively maintained for the 
use of employees of the bank and their 
families. 

It faces upon an excellent beach, and is 
provided with a private pier and _ bath- 
house. Resthaven opened on May 22, and 
will remain open until the fall. 





W. R. Rison Banking Co. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
CEE o5.6:5656:5600804040005 $100,000 


cVitdtantabas sameneses 165,820 
A. L. Rison, Pres. 
Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive ae | attention 
an remitted for on y of payment. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


MIDDLE STATES 
By Cuartes L. Hays 


PF appwnng ged of the commercial bor- 
rower to a realization of the need of 
credit conservation has been the salvation 
of the financial situation in the central west. 
This internal cure, self-applied, has been 
more efficacious than any pressure of “moral 
suasion” from outside or discrimination on 
the part of individual bankers and, it is be- 
lieved, has brought the demand for loans 
under control. The change that has oc- 
curred in the last month is in the direction 
of improvement; but it is not so much a 
matter of the loan totals of the banks, which 
are still very high, as it is psychological. 
The demand for money for several weeks 
has hung at a balance, almost stationary, 
but is noticeably less insistent than it was 
last month. 

Commercial paper is on a basis of about 
7% per cent., most of the transactions being 
at that figure, although there are some at 
the extremes of the range—74, to 7%. Other 
forms of accommodation are at 7 to 7% per 
cent. The city banks ure not taking much 
paper, while the demand from the country 
is “spotty,” with some indications of im- 
provement where delays to shipments of 
farm products have been leased. 

Inadequate transportation is still the great 
obstacle to @ return to normal conditions. 
All industries have felt the crippling effect 
of the slow movement of raw materials and 
lack of fuel. The movement of grain to 
terminal markets has been increased by the 
emergency measures of the interstate com- 
merce commission in hastening some thou- 
sands of cars from eastern to western ter- 
ritory for this purpose, but the railroads as 
this month opened had made little headway 
in relieving the congestion of miscellaneous 
freight and there seems small prospect of 
permanent improvement until the whole rail- 
road labor problem is adjusted. The rail- 
roal labor board, sitting in Chicago, is going 
about the matter thoroughly and in a man- 
ner that gives promise of constructive re- 
sults, but some weeks will be required for 


the completion of its hearings and the work- 
ing out of a just schedule of compensation. 
Meanwhile it is probable that the impasse 
in relations with the “outlaw” strikers will 
continue until this wage settlement is ef- 
fected. 

While hardly any industry or interest has 
escaped the blighting effect of the blockade, 
the steel and iron plants and those depend- 
ent on them for part of their materials have 
been hit the hardest. Fair progress toward 
resumption of operations was made through 
May and the output of the mills was in- 
creased to about seventy-five per cent. of 
their capacity; but in the latter part of that 
month there was another setback, more blast 
furnaces had to be shut down and operations 
again fell slightly below the figure men- 
tioned. This aggravated the difficulties 
under which automobile, implement and 
other manufacturers had been laboring and 
instances of partial or complete shutting 
down of plants were not infrequent. This 
latest complication was due to a shortage 
of coal, inability to obtain cars having com- 
pelled a curtailment of mining operations 
to fifty per cent. or less in some of the 
most important fields. 

The federal reserve bank position does not 
show much improvement. The amount of 
reserve notes in circulation is near the re- 
cently recorded high record mark of $531,- 
000,000. There has been a slight decrease 
in rediscounts by member banks, but in cr- 
der to keep its reserve ratio above the legal 
minimum the reserve bank still finds it nec- 
essary to rediscount some of its paper with 
other reserve banks. The amount, however, 
is now only about $26,000,000, as compared 
with $42,000,000 a few weeks ago. Here 
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To Bankers 





—|HE Moline Plow Company’s 
| Dealers’ Contract is an ex- 
pression of our earnest con- 
viction that our own success depends 
on our constructive development of the 
two chief elements of community ser- 
vice—Retailer and Bank. 


We seek, therefore, to attract the 
most progressive merchant and the 
best bank in each community, by a 
contract with one, and a policy toward 
the other, which offer to both an unpre- 
cedented opportunity and a mutuality 
of interest and profit. 


We shall be glad to answer the 
inquiries of any bank or merchant. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 
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also the fact that the demands on the bank 
are about stationary and are not growing 
any heavier may perhaps be regarded as an 
encouraging change. 

More bankers of prominence are turning 
with favor tothe idea discussed in this cor- 


respondence last month that regulation of 
‘credit by the reserve banks cannot be made 


effective until the rediscount rate is main- 
tained at a level higher than the open mar- 
ket rate. It is learned that this subject was 
considered seriously at the recent conference 
in Washington of members of the Reserve 
Board and class “A” directors, but it was 
not thought advisable to undertake any rad- 
ical change under existing conditions and so 
a continuation of the advisory method of 
restriction was decided on. The proposition 
was accompanied by the suggestion that the 
rediscount rate on paper secured by liberty 
bonds should be made the same as that for 
other classes of paper. This would do away 
with the preferential treatment of these 
loans which was allowed under the pressure 
of supposed necessity at the time when both 
the banks and the Reserve Board were eager 
to do all that possibly could be done to fa- 
cilitate the flotation of securities for the 
raising of billions for war purposes. Bank- 
ers who favor such a step believe that it 
would remedy one of the chief sources of 
embarrassment in the present situation—the 
clogging of the Federal Reserve system with 
large amounts of liberty bonds—long-term, 
non-liquid securities which it was never in- 
tended the Reserve System should carry— 
and hasten the lodgment of these bonds 
with those who appreciate their advantages 
as investments enough to hold them perma- 
nently. 

Bankers expect that if the present favor- 
able course of events shall continue for a 
month or so longer there will be an interval 
of more comfortable conditions before the 
heavy demands of the crop-moving season 
put in an appearance, but they are not ex- 
pressing that opinion. very loudly, for fear 
of inciting another rush ‘to borrow, which 
would undo all that has been accomplished 
in the way of creating a public sentiment 
which has proved to be the strongest correc- 
tive agency now at work. 

In spite of the handicaps suffered by 
manufacturers and the serious difficulties in 
the way of distribution of materials and 
products, it is a surprising fact that retail 
business holds up to the record-breaking 
proportions that have prevailed since the 
first of the year. May set a new high mark 
for the movement of merchandise of all 
kinds, notwithstanding the fact that unsea- 
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Developed through the 
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of more than half a cen- 
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The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
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offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
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to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
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$380,000,000 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


"THE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 








the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST CoO.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. i 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in | 
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sonably cool weather delayed the spring de- 
mand several weeks. But in this field also 
there has appeared a change that is signifi- 
cant of the times. Buyers are just as eager 
as ever, and their expenditures as large; but 
they are more insistent about getting value 
for their money than they were a few weeks 
ago. There is less extravagance and reck- 
lessness, but the preference for goods of best 
quality continues. Merchants, on their part, 
are more energetic in pushing their goods. 
Sales are made more attractive and conces- 
sions in prices are more frequent. The pub- 
lic response to these offerings is good, so 
that the volume of business is maintained at 
a high level in the face of conditions which 
would seem to make for a slowing up. Price 
reductions have been moderate and confined 
principally to ready made clothing, men’s 
and women’s, shoes and silks. It is perhaps 
too early to assume that they mean a defi- 
nite downward revision, for there is un- 
doubtedly shortage of goods in most of the 
important lines of merchandise and produc- 
tion is still below consumption. They may, 
however, represent a pruning of excessive 
profits; and this in itself is regarded as a 
wholesome development. In food products 
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there is hardly any recession. In some lines, 
notably canned goods, the trend of prices 
is upward and this is likely to continue un- 
til the new pack comes to market. 

The course of building operations is very 
disappointing. At the time when an enor- 
mous amount of construction work was in 
the preliminary stage materials were exces- 
sively high, and stocks were low, while wages 
of all the trades were at $1.25 an hour, 
with common labor at $1. This caused the 
abandonment or indefinite postponement of 
a large amount of projected building and 
operations have been confined to industrial 
construction or the erection of dwellings 
where the promoters felt reasonably sure 
that the seriousness of the housing situation 
would take them off their hands quickly re- 
gardless of price. Now lumber is cheaper 
and prices for some other kinds of materials 
are lower; but it is doubtful if the boom 
can be revived in time to gather much head- 
way before cold weather. 

Crop prospects are good in all the central 
states, but the acreage has been reduced 
materially because of the shortage of labor 
on the farms. Cool weather has made the 
season two or three weeks late, but growing 
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conditions have been good and there is rea- 
son to believe that the harvest may be better 
than the earlier reports indicated, especially 
as to wheat. High prices still afford a 
strong incentive to farm activity and the 
full effect of this stimulus cannot be esti- 
mated until returns are received at the end 
of the planting season. 

The seriousness of the farm labor situa- 
tion is strikingly set forth in a recent re- 
port of the Michigan crop reporting service, 
which describes conditions that may be taken 
as fairly typical of those existing in most 
of the states in this district. This report 
shows that 8.74 per cent. of the farms of 
the State of Michigan are idle this year, an 
area of about 1,668,000 acres. The total 
number of men and boys over 15 years of 
age on farms of that state is 230,000, or 
82.5 acres to be worked by each man or 
boy. In all there are 18,232 farms idle in 
Michigan this year, as compared with 11,83] 
last year. Moreover, a large percentage of 
the men on the farms are more than 50 
years of age and without help. The average 
size of farms is 91.5 acres and there are but 
eleven men and boys to each ten farms with 
many of these unfitted to do an able-bodied 
man’s work. There are 30,300 vacant houses 


on farms, 10,000 of which have been vacated 
within the last year, according to the Michi- 
gan report. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Farm Mortgage Bankers—Kansas_ City, 
September 14-16. 

Indiana—Indianapolis, October 6-8. 

Kentucky—Louisville, September 7 and 8. 

Minnesota—Duluth, July 7-8. 

Ohio—Cedar Point, July 15-16. 


{ 

EMPLOYEE INSURANCE POLICIES 

DISTRIBUTED BY FIRST NATIONAL 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Each employee of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis who has been in the bank’s 
service for three months has been presented 
with a life and disability policy terminating 
when the employee leaves for any reason. 
This forward step in welfare work repre- 
sents but a single phase of the personnel 
work undertaken by the bank’s executive 
board. Among the employees’ activities may 
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be mentioned the publication of a house 
organ, the maintenance of a summer camp, 
and a winning baseball team. 


AN ACTIVE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Under the management of Roderick P. 
Fraser the foreign department of the Peo- 
ples State Bank of Detroit has been exceed- 
ingly well organized and developed. Mr. 
Fraser came to Detroit in February last and 
since then has established direct connections 
with practically every country in the world, 
and the bank is now in a position to operate 
directly in the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange and to finance the exportation and 





R. P. FRASER 


Manager Foreign Department, Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 


importation of goods. The bank issues its 
own letters of credit and for this purpose 
has secured correspondents in all countries. 
Quick service in the purchase of foreign 
exchange has been assured through special 
arrangement with a New York representa- 
tive. 

The foreign department publishes every 
month a pamphlet entitled “Foreign Trade 
Opportunities” and also publishes regular 
statements of the exports and imports pass- 
ing through the Port of Detroit. 


CHICAGO WOMAN MAKES NAME 
FOR HERSELF SELLING BONDS 


Mrs. Irving L. Stern is the name of the 
Chicago woman who is making an enviable 
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There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 


funds 
2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
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reputation for herself as director of the 
women’s department of the Federal Securi- 
ties Corporation of Chicago. Her depart- 
ment has been a great success from the 
start, due to Mrs. Stern’s ability to approach 
women investors with the technique of invest- 
ments in exactly the same manner that a 
salesman would present an offering to men. 


AMERICAN STATE BANK OF 
DETROIT ENLARGING 


Announcement of the opening of two new 
branches calls attention in a forceful wey 
to the evident prosperity enjoyed by the 
American State Bank of Detroit. One new 
branch is located at Woodward avenue and 
the Boulevard and the other at Jefferson 
avenue and Alter road. The bank now has 
seventeen branches all told. 


MAINTAINS A TRAFFIC BUREAU TO 
SERVE CUSTOMERS 


A new departure in up-to-dateness has 
been inaugurated by the Continental and 


Commercial Banks of Chicago which has. 
employed a traffic expert and placed him 
in charge of a traffic department. Nothing 
like the conveniences of this bureau as an 
aid to routing domestic and foreign ship- 
ments of goods has ever before been at- 
tempted, and the service is extended to every 
one of the bank’s customers, big or little. 
The information available ranges from sail- 
ing dates to the locations of all foreign 
consuls. 


DAVID R. FORGAN’S DEFINITION 
OF A BANK 


Recently when the National City Club of 
Chicago, the members of which are employ- 
ees of the National City Bank of Chicago, 
held their annual banquet at the Hamilton 
Club, President David R. Forgan expressed 
himself of this apt definition of a bank: 

“A great many people think of a bank as 
a place to put away money and when they 
want it to go and get it again—but that is 
not a bank—that is a safe deposit box. A 
bank is a manufacturer of and a dealer in 
credit.” 











“The Elements of Foreign Exchange” 
A FOREIGN EXCHANGE PRIMER 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


is the simple explanation of exchange and the exchange mar- 
ket you have long been looking for. It is a practical treat- 
ment of the subject for the Banker, the Business Man and 
the Student. 

Mr. Escher is one of the best known writers on finan- 
cial subjects, combining a thorough, practical training in 
foreign exchange with long experience in lecturing on the 
subject at New York University. He has written his 
book so as to make it of great value both to the practical 
business man and the student. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be 
read from its movements and how merchants and bankers 
take advantage of them, the effect that these movements 
exert on the other markets—these and like questions are 
taken up in the first part of the book. The second part 
describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and 
the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on ar- 
bitrage, international] trading in securities, the financing of 
exports and imports, gold shipments, and other important 
phases of the subject. 


ORDER FORM 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Please find enclosed $1.60, for which send me 
prepaid, one copy of “Elements of Foreign Exchange,” by 
Franklin Escher. 






































Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp 


LOOM conditions are not apparent in 

the business of the Western States as 
a whole, yet it is quite generally evident 
that underlying factors improved the past 
month. First, crop prospects have bright- 
ened. While money is still tight, with ner- 
vyousness in some quarters over the man- 
ner in which new crop demands will be met, 
the growing appreciation of the need for 
conserving credit resources is very encour- 
aging. Although the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has come to the aid of the West- 
ern states with a special order giving this 
portion of the country needed box cars, the 
transportation situation continued a serious 
handicap. 

On the farms and on ranges the outlook 
for large yields of cereals, cotton, live stock 
and other products is more gratifying than at 
any other time this year. Notable among 
the changes of the past month was the heavy 
increase in the estimated wheat production 
of Kansas. Instead of anticipating a crop 
of 95,000,000 bushels of wheat, grain dealers, 
millers and others are now estimating a har- 
vest of 110,000,000 to 125,000,000 bushels for 
Kansas. Texas has received needed moisture 
on cattle ranges and is complaining of an 
excess of rainfall in her important cotton 
districts. But the Texas outlook is still 
bright, with her pastures, which are the 
source of much wealth, in excellent condi- 
tion. This is reflected by the unusually early 
movement of grass-fat cattle out of the 
Lone Star State, which is the country’s pre- 
mier beef grower. In the Dakotas the spring 
wheat crop is described as in good condition, 
with a reduced acreage in South Dakota. 
The winter wheat plant in Nebraska is 
thrifty, although it has been growing slowly 
thus far this season. In the winter wheat 
belt as a whole, the crop is later than usual, 
but the cool weather which has prevailed 
prevented excessive growth of straw and 
will in the end prove helpful in raising the 
yield per acre. 

As Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma have 





less land in wheat, their areas seeded to 
spring crops have been increased. With 
ample moisture, corn, sorghum grains and 
oats should assist materially toward enlarg- 
ing the production of new wealth. Another 
important crop in the Western states, hay, 
is more promising than at this time last 
year. New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma 
have already harvested new crop alfalfa, and 
some of this hay is moving into commercial 
channels. Colorado and Kansas_ expect 
heavy alfalfa crops. More sunshine is need- 
ed for the hay and for corn, too. Prairie 
districts report a heavy growth in meadows. 
The fruit outlook is close to the average of 
recent years. 

Prices for cereals, hay and other crops 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 
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continue unusually high and satisfactory to 
producers, but the lack of transportation 
facilities is hindering marketing. While 
Kansas City, for example, is receiving about 
800 cars of old crop wheat weekly, the 
movement to that market ought to be about 
800 cars daily to enable Kansas and neigh- 
boring states to dispose of their un- 
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precedented stocks of the grain. Enormous 
quantities of hay, sorghum grains and flour 
are also awaiting shipment at Kansas, Okla- 
homa and other shipping stations in the 
vicinity of these states. Wheat prices are 
around $3 a bushel, with the passing of the 
war-time control of the trade in that grain 
on May 31 having resulted in no disturbance 
in markets. As foreigners have been mak- 
ing some purchases of wheat for August 
and September delivery at premiums over 
current prices, there is a feeling that all 
wheat growers can count on another year of 
high markets. Bankers are urging the res- 
toration of markets for wheat futures to 
provide a hedge, but some members of the 
trade are hesitant about reopening the specu- 
lative pits at Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis because vf the abnormal 
transportation situation and the possibility 
that European buyers may absorb more of 
the grain through future purchases than 
this country can spare. Corn is very high 
mainly because railroads are unable to make 
liberal deliveries to markets. There is no 
profit in feeding corn at present prices to 
cattle or hogs. Oats remain high because 
of the short crop of last year. Flour is 
acting in sympathy with wheat and is also 
affected by the shortage of cars, many mill- 
ers being unable to make shipments on old 
orders. 

In the live stock industry, which is very 
vital to the Western states, more encourage- 
ment can be found in the pasture situation 
than in any other phase of the business. 
After a trying winter and spring and a 
year of drouth, Montana, Wyoming and 
Dakota stockmen see good grass ahead. 
Colorado pasture conditions are favorable. 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma could hardly 
ask for better grass than they are reporting. 
In Kansas and Oklahoma, however, there are 
many idle pastures on account of the tight- 
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The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks | 





ness of money and the losses on grazing 
last year, which have combined to check 
purchases of cattle. Wyoming, Montana and 
Colorado could carry more stock than they 
have on hand, this being particularly true 
of Wyoming and Montana, which were 
forced to liquidate thousands of cattle and 
sheep last year on account of drouth. The 
supply of hogs in the areas of the Western 
states producing this stock is light. Owing 
to the bearish influence of the money mar- 
kets, cattle and sheep prices have tended 
downward, and more declines are probable. 
Cattle are already at the lowest level in 
more than two years, with sales of feed 
offerings showing heavy losses for feeders. 
Many steers have been selling at a loss of 
$100 or more a head to the feeders. An 
easier tone is also apparent in horses and 
mules. The disruption of transportation by 
the strike of switchmen, which is gradually 
passing, acted as a bearish influence on live 
stock markets. Weakness prevails in hides 
and wool. 

More conservatism has been engendered 
by tight money in the oil industry, but there 
is still great activity in drilling, with new 
records in production reported for Kansas 
and Oklahoma fields. Crude prices are 


unchanged, while gasoline and many other 
refined products have advanced. Gasoline 
was never before so high. New development 
work would be more active except for the 
high cost of materials and the strained credit 
situation. 

In other industrial enterprises of the Wes- 
tern states, notably the lumber and mining 
business, incomes have been reduced. Sharp 
declines have been recorded on lumber, «s 
loan rates have stopped many new building 
projects. In Montana the copper producers 
still lack a broad demand. Silver mining 
in Colorado has suffered a setback owing to- 
the slump in the silver market. Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma zine and lead inter- 
ests are experiencing low markets. 

Mercantile trade in wholesale and retail 
fields is less active, but a large volume of 
business is reported. The uncertainty over 
prices, the growing feeling that declines are 
inevitable, a slight slackening in the em- 
ployment of labor, and the lack of abundant 
credit make for growing cautiousness in 
mercantile business. The influence of tight 
money is gradually reaching the masses, 
bringing about a cessation of wild spend 
ing, halting real estate speculation and forc- 
ing a big drop in sales of automobiles. The 
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automobile distributors have been hard hit 
by tight money. 

With the new wheat harvest approaching, 
with some new hay and wool already gath- 
ered and with other new crops to finance, 
the fact that a condition of stringency pre- 
vails today in the money markets of the Wes- 
tern states is not favorable. During the 
past month the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, in Texas, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, in Missouri, adopted 
progressive rates of discounts largely along 
the lines followed by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, the first central in- 
stitution to institute that system. As 
Chicago has since followed New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in raising commercial 
and agricultural discount rates to 7 per 
cent., there is no lack of pressure to reduce 
borrowing. It is a peculiar and interest- 
ing fact that, with the New York and 
Chicago Federal Reserve Banks charging 
a flat 7 per cent. rate on commercial dis- 
counts and the Kansas City Federal Re- 
serve Bank using the progressive system 
with a normal 6 per cent. rate on com- 
mercial discounts, the cost of all of the 
discounting at the Kansas City Central 
bank will not be so high as at Chicago or 
New York, yet the progressive plan, with 
its unlimited charges on excess loans, will 
probably act as a_ stronger influence 
against expansion and for deflation than 
the straight rate advances of the larger 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Live stock interests of the Southwest, 
headed by Kansas City commission dealers 
and stock yards bankers, have asked for a 
special government deposit of $10,000,000 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City to assist in financing cattle operations. 
Exporters of wheat, flour and petroleum 
products have requested that their loans 
created in the process of delivering what 
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they sell for export from the points of 
production to the seaboard ports be ex- 
cluded from the progressive rates at the 
Kansas City, Dallas and Atlanta Federal 
Reserve banks. They urge, among other 
things, that more than double the normal 
time is now required to make deliveries on 
export sales and that their business brings 
new money into the country. The exclu- 
sion of grain paper in general from the 
progressive charges has also been proposed 
as an aid in financing the new crop move- 
ment. These proposals are interesting be- 
cause they emphasize the tightness of 
money in the Western states. This tight- 
ness would not exist at Kansas City if its 
trade territory did not have record holdings 
of unsold crops. It is probable that, as 
the car situation cannot improve materially, 
the lack of transportation will force farm- 
ers to hold back more new wheat than ever 
and thereby tighten the strain of new crop 
financing on money markets, which are al- 
ready tight. But this will tend to prevent 
general business in the Western states from 
gaining the momentum usually derived from 
generous harvests. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


North Dakota—Valley City, July 14-15. 
Montana—Butte, August 6-7. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
THE MONTANA BANKS 


In presenting his annual report to the 
Hon. S. V. Stewart, Governor of Mon- 
tana, H. S. Magraw, state examiner, cites 
the fact that during 1919 the resources of 
the state and private banks reached the 
highest point in the history of the state— 
$172,179,020. Savings deposits increased in 
one year from $29,861,307 to $41,027,733. 





























Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. Donnettan. 


EW financing is practically at a stand- 

still. The policy of the banks, as 
dictated by the Federal Reserve Poard, 
has affected a curtailment of commercial 
credits. Many corporations and firms in 
need of funds are securing them through 
the sale of their Liberty bond holdings, 
preferring to take a woeful loss to apply- 
ing to the investment market for new 
capital under the high rates prevailing. 

The sale of $1,200,000 City of Los Angeles 
harbor improvement 6 per cent. bonds at 
auction in Los Angeles, has been one of the 
main topics in bond circles. The price paid 
by a syndicate headed by the Bank of 
Italy and Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin Cora- 
pany was par and a premium of $18,500. 
This is the first instance in which a Cali- 
fornia municipal issue, legal for New York 
and Massachusetts savings banks, has been 
put out bearing 6 per cent., and the first 
time the City of Los Angeles has ever is- 
sued bonds bearing on their face more 
than 414 per cent. interest. 

Owing to the congestion of freight traffic 
induced by the strike, and a dearth of roll- 
ing equipment, wholesalers and jobbers are 
experiencing difficulty in securing goods from 
Eastern points and business is being car- 
ried on under considerable handicap. Re- 
ports from the retail trade show a business 
twenty-five per cent. ahead of last year. 
The wave of price reductions which swept 
the country during the past month made 
itself felt also upon this Coast, indicating 
a systematic effort to move stocks, liquidate 
indebtedness, and bring about an orderly 
deflation. Collections are fair. 

Prospects for crops throughout the 
Twelfth. Federal Reserve district are better 
than they have been at any time this year, 
in spite of the fact that the season is four 
to five weeks late. In California lack of 
rain and cold nights have delayed crops 
but in the Pacific Northwest good rains 
and snows have assured abundant moisture. 
In the wheat states the wheat yield will 


be about eighty per cent. The Inland 
Empire, of which Spokane is the center, 
anticipate a wheat crop of 100,000,000 
bushels. As the government price guar- 
antee is off May 31, bankers of this section, 
with the wheat price uncertain, have before 
them the problem of financing this crop 
movement. Fruit canners in California are 
facing a trying season by reason of the 
high cost of sugar and an inability to secure 
adequate supply of tins and other materials. 

Unfavorable range conditions in the In- 
ter-mountain territory have necessitated 
feeding at great expense, but this has its 
compensation to some extent in the heaviest 
wool crop in years. Montana experienced 
one of the worst winters in her history, 
coupled with an acute feed shortage. Cat- 
tle and sheep are thin. 

Oil producticen is practically normal but 
the increasing consumption domestically and 
growing export demands have outstripped 
production to such an extent that the oil 
companies through their stations are refus- 
ing to sell motorists gasoline in quantities 
of over five gallons at 2 time, and then 
only when tanks are practically exhausted. 
Commercial vehicles are being taken care 
of, however. The situation has spurred on 
a vigorous oil seeking campaign over a 
wide area in California, Oregon and 
Nevada and many new wells are being sunk. 

West coast lumber mills are maintaining 
a high average of production and have been 
able to restock their yards. The output 
now is nearly normal. Rail movements are 
heavy and export shipments are large, as 
they have been for several months. 

In the Hawaiian Islands capital reflects 
the same conditions as those prevailing 
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Sn The Great Northwest 


TUUUEAUAUUOUNOU NONE 


and complete service here. 
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here, that is, the financing of huge crops 
at high prices through bank loans. The 
Japanese labor strike in the sugar industry 
has been a losing one and is no longer a 
factor. Not a single plantation was tied 
up. Pineapple growing is becoming an ever 
increasing and important source of revenue 
to the Island planters and they cannot 
raise enough to supply the demand. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—Douglas, Nov. 12-13. 


CONSOLIDATION OF WELL-KNOWN 
SAN FRANCISCO BANKS 


Plans for the consolidation of the 


Mercantile National Bank and the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company with the Sav- 
ings Union Bank and Trust Company 


have been worked out and sent to the stock- 
holders. As a national bank cannot con- 
solidate directly with a state bank the plan 
provides for the combining of the Mercan- 
tile Trust and the Savings Union Bank and 
Trust into a consolidated bank to be known 
as the Mercantile Trust Company and the 
absorption of the Mercantile National Bank, 





The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address, — 


Capital, Surplus and 
divided Profits ........ $1, 686,000 
~~ Resources ......... 11,094,000 


Cooke, Pres. 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Cashier. 
Encashment of Letters of Credit through 
close connections on each Island, collections 
promptly executed. 


Bankers and business men anxious to obtain accurate and exact inform- 
ation concerning credit data, industrial possibilities and a general knowl- 
edge relative to the Pacific Northwest will find a comprehensive, reliable 


Our increase in deposits during the last two years is nearly $4,000,000.00 


Scandinavian American Bank 


Pacific Avenue at Eleventh Street. Tacoma 
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which is to be liquidated at once. The cap- 
ital of the new bank is to be $4,000,000. 


A. I. B. INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 
The local chapter of the A. I. B. 
installed its new officers at a meeting 


last month at which retiring president 
Howard J. Moore, of the First National 
Bank, reviewed the growth of the chapter. 
The present membership is 1,640, exceeded 
only by the New York and Chicago chap- 
ters, and representing a growth in six 
years of one hundred per cent. The new 
officers are A. J. Gock, assistant cashier 
Bank of Italy, president; W. D. Lux, as- 
sistant cashier Crocker National Bank, E. 
L. McCargar, First National Bank, and J. 
M. Turner, Federal Reserve Bank, vice- 
presidents; C. V. Newell, Crocker National 
Bank, treasurer, and John S. Wilson, secre- 


tary. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF WELLS FARGO 
NEVADA NATIONAL BANK 


F. L. Lipman, first vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank to succeed the 
late I. W. Hellman, Jr. Mr. Lipman has 
been with the bank for thirty-seven years 
and is well-known as one of the ablest 
bankers and business men in the West as 
well as a deep student and thinker on 
economic subjects. His has practically been 
the directing hand of the bank’s affairs for 
several years. At the Union Trust Com- 
of which I. W. Hellman, Jr., was 


pany, 
also president, vice-president Charles J. 
Deering was chosen to succeed. Mr. Deering 


has been’ with the institution since its 
founding in 1893. H. G. Larsh, cashier of 
the Union Trust, was elected vice-president, 
and F. J. Brickwedel, assistant trust officer, 
was made cashier at the same meeting. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson. 


ANADA’S taxation program as em- 

braced in the budget of Sir Henry 
Drayton, Minister of Finance, arouses inter- 
est not only because of the rather strenu- 
ous proposals to raise sufficient revenue to 
meet all current expenses for the year but 
because of new departures both as regards 
details of the various levies and the methods 
of collection. An army of tax collectors 
has been conscripted by the government; 
practically every retailer, wholesaler, job- 
ber and manufacturer in the country 
automatically became a working servant of 
the government when the new taxes went 
into effect, and this apart from the previ- 
ous income and excess profits levies. The 
turnover tax of one per cent. on every 
transaction—except _in foodstuffs—is the 
most radical of the various proposals and 
collection is in the hands of the business 
community. 

In addition to the turnover tax, which 
may run from 1 to 5 per cent. before the 
consumer is reached according to the num- 
ber of times the goods are turned over, 
heavy excise taxes—as high as 15 per cent. 

-are placed on motor cars and other lux- 
uries; articles of apparel, excepting those 
of moderate value carry a tax of 10 per 
cent.; the war-time customs duty of 714 
per cent. additional is withdrawn; excess 
profits taxes are modified with a minimum 
of 10 per cent. instead of 714 per cent.; 
there are additional stamp taxes on bills 
of exchange and promissory notes of $100 
and over, ete. 

As regards such new taxes as those on 
turnover and on luxuries experience is prov- 
ing that it is a much more simple matter 
to propose them than it is to apply them 
equitably, even with the co-operation of 
practically every business man in the coun- 
try. Between protests against discrimina- 
tion and requests for interpretation of the 
various schedules Ottawa has been bom- 
barded from every part of the country. 
Rulings are being given “off the bat” and 


they are not giving very general satisfaction. 
In fact the attitude seems to be that every- 
thing must be in favor of the government 
if there is any reason for doubt the col- 
lector makes a ruling that brings in the 
greatest possible revenue. 

There is a great deal of speculation on 
the part of the business and financial com- 
munity as to how the new taxes will be 
absorbed. Of course the theory is that they 
are to be passed on to the consumer but 
experience is already proving that this is 
very difficult to work out and some manu- 
facturers are coming to the conclusion that 
they will have to absorb them. While it 
might be possible to assess the consumer on 
more expensive articles it is being pointed 
out that it would be impossible to do so 
where the price is under a dollar, particu- 
larly where there is. an advertised and 
recognized price. 

Then there appears to be a tendency in 
these turnover taxes to.eliminate the mid- 
dleman. An article which reaches the 
consumer through retailer, wholesaler, job- 
ber and manufacturer would be bearing a 
tax of four times one per cent. while a 
similar article manufactured by a big mail 
order house and sold direct to the cus- 
tomer would only pay the tax once. This 
appears to be a big advantage for the 
manufacturer or importer to consumer ar- 
rangement. How far this tendency will be 
carried is only one of the many interesting 
phases of the new program. 

Public complaint against the new taxes 
is tempered by the realization of the na- 
tional financial problem which has to be 
faced. The national debt is now around 
the $2,000,000,000 mark and when it is 
pointed out that whereas this was swelled 
by nearly $400,000,000 Jast year it is pro- 
posed to make revenue and _ expense 
balance for the present fiscal period it will 
be appreciated that the Minister of Finance 
was faced with a difficult task. If Canada 
can successfully shoulder the great burden 
created by the war and in the next year 
meet all charges on the basis of revenue the 
Drayton budget promises to justify itself 
especially if the government displays rea- 
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The Merchants Bank of Canada 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at 30th April, 1920 


LIABILITIES 
4. To the Shareholders 
Capital Stock paid in 
Rest or Reserve Fund 
Dividends declared and unpaid 
Balance of Profits as per Profit and Loss Account sub- 
mitted herewith 


1920 
$8,400,000.00 
8,400,000.00 
338,159.22 
260,774.98 


$17,398,934.20 


1919 
$7,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
194,194.00 


574,043.32 





$14,768,237.32 
2. To the Public 


Notes of the Bank in Circulation 
Deposits not bearing interest 
Deposits bearing interest (including 


interest accrued to 
date of Statement) 


$14,791,027.00 
45,368,876.69 


114,132,175.79 


$13,316,033.00 
43,552,214.61 


91,904,993.37 





Balance due to other Banks in Canada 

Balances due to Banks and Banking Correspondents in the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries 

Bills payable 


2,747,402.86 
851,997.39 


2,614,696.64 
105,076.96 





$197,387,855.14 $166,725,404.95 








Current Coin 
Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 
Dominion Notes 


$4,193,117.50 
7,500,000.00 
8,407,003.25 
1,170,482.00 
11,093,195.77 
9,400.50 


445,034.79 
1,561,157.87 
7,893,229.90 
4,507,688.10 

13,239,204.59 
6,471,494.31 
6,206,537.78 


$72,697,546.36 


$4,946,946.33 
7,000,000.00 
8,405,602.50 
985,044.00 
6,082,616.90 
3,215.80 


Cheques on other Banks 

Balances due by other Banks in Canada 

Balances due by Banks and Banking Ccrrespondents in tho 
United Kingdom 

Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents else- 
where than in Canada and the United Kingdom .... 

Dominion and Provincial Government Securities, not ex- 
ceeding market value 

Railway and other Bonds, 
exceeding market value 

Canadian Municipal Securities and British, Foreign and 
Colonial Public Securities other than Canadian 

Call Loans in Canada on Bonds, Debentures and 

Call Loans elsewhere than in Canada 


123,496.50 
1,903,040.10 
6,005,573.65 
4,119,705.32 

15,238,399.32 
5,134,690.17 
2,801,857.72 


$62,750,188.94 


Debentures and Stocks, not 


Stocks 





Current Loans and Discounts in Canada (less 

Rebate of interest) $113,198,913.90 
Loans to Cities, Towns, Municipalities and 

School Districts 3,587,491.69 


116.786,405.59 
1,117,268.651 
2,117,441.21 
604,325.33 
352,737.25 
*2,576,630.21 


377,000.00 
758,500.68 


$197.387,855.14 


95,874,426.04 
332,918.12 
464,153.05 
782,326.64 
386,973.56 
5,253,269.48 


366,000.06 
515,149.12 


$166,725,404.95 


Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere than in Canada 
(less Rebate of Interest) 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit as per 
contra 

Real Estate other than bank premises 

Overdue Debts, estimated loss provided for 

Bank premises at not more than cost (less amounts 
written off) 

Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the Circu- 
lation Fund e 

Other Assets not included in the foregoing 











*After crediting amount received in respect of Premigos transferred to The Mer- 
eshants Realty Corporation, Limited. 


H. MONTAGU ALLAN, President D. C. MACAROW, 
Report of the Auditors to the Shareholders of The Merchants Bank of Canada 


In accordance with the provisions of sub-Sections 19 and 20 of Section 56 of the 
Bank Act, we report to the shareholders as follows:— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of Account and other 
records at the Chief Office of the Bank and with the signed returns from the Branches and 
Agencies and have checked the cash and verified the securities of the Bank at the Chief 
Office against the entries in regard thereto in the books of the Bank at 30th April, 1920, 
and at a different time during the year and found them to agree with such entries. 
We also attended at some of the Branches during the year and checked the cash and 
verified the securities held at the dates of our attendances and found them to agree with 
the entries in regard thereto in the books of the Bank. 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
opinion, the transactions of the Bank which have come under our notice have been within 
the powers of the Bank, and the above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, according to the best 
of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the 

k 


Bank, 
VIVIAN HARCOURT, } 
GORDON TANSLEY, § 
(of the firm of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.) 


General Manager 


Auditors. 
Montreal, 25th May, 1920. 
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sonably good business management in the 
handling of the funds now being raised. 
Although the Canadian banks had an- 


nounced a policy of retrenchment in regard, 


to current loans, particularly in relation to 
what might be regarded as speculative buy- 
ing of goods and commodities, there was 
no curtailment of loans during April as 
shown by the bank statement to the Ist of 
May. In fact there was a further expan- 
sion of $25,000,000 in commercial credits. 
This was a smaller increase than during 
the previous month when there was an ex- 
pansion of $65,000,000 but was a contrast 
with the same period of the previous year 
when there was a contraction of commercial 
credits of about $10,000,000. 

Gross assets of the Canadian banks are 
now slightly over $3,000,000,000 or some 
$475,000,000 larger than a year ago. Of 
this total nearly’ $1,350,000,000 has been 
advanced on current loans, an increase as 
compared with a year ago of $240,000,000. 

While current loans were being further 
increased there wasa distinct tendency to 
curtail call loans in Canada, these being re- 
duced by about $2,500,000 while call loans 
abroad only increased $1,000,000. Holdings 
of government and public securities and de- 


posits in foreign banks were reduced to 
meet the expanded requirements for cur- 
rent loans. At the same time the month 
saw an increase of municipal loans of over 
$9,000,000 and of provincial government 
loans of over $5,000,000. 

Altogether the figures quoted reflect a 
somewhat more settled condition in business 
than a month ago. The outlook is uncer- 
tain and probably will continue so in- 
definitely but the apprehension which accom- 
panied the price-cutting movement has for 
the time being subsided to some extent. The 
feeling now prevails that there will be no 
slump or panic at this time and that the 
process of readjustment will be gradual. It 
is pointed out that there has been no over 
production and that the sales movement in 
articles of apparel was the result of under 
consumption due to unseasonable spring 
weather. 

The attitude of Canadian banks in dis- 
couraging the employment of the country’s 
liquid financial resources in speculation in 
commodities was reflected in the address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
this week. President Peleg Howland said 
that there was never a time in his memory 
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Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The Banking Law Journal 


DIGEST 


(Second Edition) 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919—thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for | 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, alphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with “‘ Acceptances ’’ and ending with ‘‘ Warehouse Receipts ”’ 


If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


@EF™ This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison’s Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 
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when conditions were more uncertain. 
Sooner or later he looked for a_ period 
of deflation. Howe er, if it came soon he 
believed that it would be only temporary 
in view of the shortage of commodities 
throughout the world. He did not see that 
there could be any real permanent reduction 
of prices until real work supplied a surplus 
of goods. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


The Bank of Montreal announces a new 
issue of capital stock amounting to $2,000,- 
000, which has been offered to shareholders 
of record as at May 20, at the price of 
$150 a share, netting the bank $3,000,000. 
This will increase the outstanding capital of 
the bank to $22,000,000 and it is understood 
that the rest account will be increased in 
the near future to an equal amount. The 
proceeds of the new issue will provide for 
the expansion of the bank in the West 
Indies, British Guiana, and the west coast 
of Africa, and other foreign territories 
through the Colonial Bank in which the 
Bank of Montreal recently acquired a sub- 
stantial interest. This bank is also closely 
identified with Barclay’s Bank, Limited, 
which is in a position to offer services to 
the Canadian merchant traders through the 
Bank of Montreal. The Bank of Montreal 
has chosen this method of expansion in for- 
eign countries in preference to that of estab- 
lishing its own branches in these countries. 


MANITOBA PROVINCE TO GO 
INTO BANKING BUSINESS 


The Provincial Government is going into 
the banking business in the immediate fu- 


ture to provide finances for the rural credits 
movement in Manitoba province, it is un- 
officially announced. 

This will be the first time in Canada that 
a province has undertaken such a step. It 
results from the disagreement between the 
government and the banks of Canada on 
the interest rate to be charged in rural 
credits, the banks having asked for a 
higher rate than Government would allow 
without the consent of the rural credit 
societies. 

Banking offices will be opened through- 
out the province and the rate of interest 
wil be 4 per cent. on short term deposits 
and 414 per, cent. on deposits over three 
months. 


ANOTHER BRANCH OPENED BY 
THE BANK OF TORONTO 


The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch at Bailieboro, Ont., under the man- 
agement of S. R. Nichols, formerly account- 
ant at their Millbrook Branch. 


MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 


The assets of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada amounted on April 30, 1920, to 
$197,387,855.14 as compared with $166,725,- 
404.95 on the corresponding date in 1919. 

Notes in circulation amounted to $14,791,- 
027 as compared with $13,316,033 in 1919 and 
$12,327,168 in 1918. 

Deposits, not bearing interest, increased 
from $34,886,747.83 in 1918, $43,552,214.61 in 
1919 to $45,368,876.69 in 1920. 

Deposits (bearing interest) were $114,- 
132,175.79 as compared with $91,904,993.37 
in 1919 and $75,946,985.48 in 1918. 

Capital, paid in, was $8,400,000 in 1920 and 
reserve fund was ‘he same amount as com- 
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pared with $7,000,000 in 1919 and 1918. 

Current Loans and Discounts in Canada 
(less rebate of interest) amounted to $113,- 
198,913.90 which with $3,587,491.69 loaned 
to cities, towns, municipalities and school 
districts gives a total of $116,786,405.59 as 
compared with $95,874,426.04 in 1919. 

These figures would indicate that the bank 
is in a very strong position and that it is 
enjoying a gratifying growth and develop- 
ment from year to year. 

The Merchants Bank of Canada _ has 
branches throughout the Dominion and an 
agency in New York at 63 Wall street under 
the supervision of W. M. Ramsay and C. J. 
Crookall. 


CANADIAN 
NEW 


BANKS OPEN 
BRANCHES 


The Standard Bank is opening a branch 
in London, Ont., with H. F. Clarke as 
manager. Mr. Clarke was formerly man- 
ager of the Jarkhill branch. 


The Union Bank has opened a branch at 
Oshawa, with Frank S. Lewis in charge 
as manager. 


The Home Bank of Canada has opened a 
new branch at the corner of Danforth and 
Main streets, East Toronto, with A. J. Mock- 
ford, formerly assistant manager of the 
bond department at the head office, in 
charge. 


The Sterling Bank of Canada has re- 
cently opened a branch at Newtonbrook, 
Ont. 


A branch of the Dominion Bank has 
been opened at Yorkton with E. R. Camer- 
on as acting manager. 


A branch of the Dominion has been opened 
at Timmins with W. J. Dundas in charge. 
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The Dominion Bank announces the open- 
ing of a branch at the Stock Yards, Cal- 
gary, to be known as “Alberta Stock Yards 
Branch.” 

The sub-branch at 
closed on May 1. 


Craven, Sask., was 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
opened a branch at Vancouver Heights, 
Vancouver, B. C., in charge of A. D. 
Harris. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announce the 
establishment of a branch at Sheet Harbor, 
N. S. 


H. L. Lennon, teller in the Shelburne 
branch of the Bank of Toronto, has been 
transferred to the Copper Cliff branch as 
teller-accountant. 


The Imperial Bank has opened a branch 
at Connaught Station, which is to be run 
as a sub-station to South Porcupine, service 
being given every Tuesday and Friday. 


C. G. Lewis, manager of the Warner 
branch, has been transferred to the branch 
at Winnipeg as assistant inspector. 


MONTREAL 


C. E. Eggleton, of the Bank of Mont- 
real, at Tweed, has been transferred to the 
branch at Deseronto. 


H. D. Suckling, manager of the Bank 
of Montreal, at Penticton, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the branch at Guelph. 


A branch of the Bank of Montreal has 
been opened for business at the Alberta 
Stockyards, Calgary, to be known as the 
“Stockyards” branch, under the management 
of L. Shepherd, with the title of manager. 


aa 
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The Library of the Chemical National Bank, New York 





Scientific methods of administration have proved that it is better 
to encourage an employee’s development by paying for the cost of 
his education toward a higher position within the institution than it 
is to stand the cost of a large labor turnover. 

The Chemical Library cares for a large part of this educational 
work, and is also used ‘as ‘a general reference department for the 
business of the bank. A valuable collection of books on banking 
and allied subjects and all the important banking magazines are at 
the disposal of the force. 

The Library publishes a weekly Bulletin which chronicles Chemi- 
cal notices and material of general information. 
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URING the recent print- 

ers’ strike in New York, 
one of the omnipresent writers 
to the press who masquerade 
under such pseudonyms as “Pro 
Bono Publico,” “Constant 
Reader,” etc., was somewhat 
worried lest the temporary in- 
terruption in the publication of 
magazines and might 


books 


menace the reading habit. He 
feared the lure of the movies 
might prove too strong and 


transform too many booklovers 
into mere theatergoers. Our 
opinion is that it will take more 
than missing one 
favorite magazine to lead any 
confirmed reader to give up his 


reading. 
% 


issue of a 


It is really surprising how 
many business books there are. 


house is 
a catalog of busi- 


A large retail book 


getting up 


aess books which will contain 
more than a _ thousand titles. 
It is interesting to speculate 


upon the vast aggr 
spiration and practical help- 
fulness which the perusal of 
these books has produced and 
will produce. 


rate of in- 





The demand for reading 
matter is such that the pub- 


lishers feel justified in making 
extraordinary efforts to mect 


it. Notwithstanding _ strikes 
and rumors of strikes, the 


number of new book announce- 
ments this season is greater 
than at any time in the past 
five years. 

& 


The vitality of the business 
idea is demonstrated by the 


fact that for the sixth year the 
Wall Street Division of 


New 
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York University is giving com- 
prehensive instruction in finan- 
cial, commercial and general 
business affairs. It is now of- 
fering thirty-one courses for 
ambitious workers in the finan- 
cial district. 
a 


Training for service abroad 
is one of the features of the 
educational work conducted by 


some of the larger banks. The 
National City Bank of New 


York is one of those which 
believes that a need exists of 
developing young men through 


systematic training to repre- 
sent American business and 
trading interests abroad. It is 
doing this especially in con- 
nection with its branch banks 
in South America and other 
parts of the world. Smaller 


banks interested in developing 
their foreign business may not 
he able to give a regular course 
of instruction along this line, 
but they can at least provide 
suitable hooks on the subject 
for those of their employees 
who are in that department. 
Book Talks would be glad to 


suggest such a list of books on 


foreign exchange and foreign 
trade. 
It is not so long since the 


business man_ scoffed 
at the idea that there was any- 
thing to psychology as applied 
But that time is 
and there 
bankers 
men who will 
he interested in “Business In- 
spiration.” a new book by 
Christian TD. T.arson. Here is 


average 


to business. 
are 
and 


passing way, 


many practical 


other business 


a valuable point from the 
book: 
That there is a human side 


and business men 
he assures us by advising an 
ittitude of politeness and fair 
treatment and the study of the 
individual to be dealt with. 
“You will call forth that same 
element in the business world; 
you will receive courtesy and 
‘onsideration; your business 
lealings will not only bring 
greater results to everybody 
concerned but greater 
pleasure.” 


to business 


also 















LIBRARY OF THE BANK 
OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 
The library of the Bank of 

Charleston, S. C., is thus de- 

scribed by its librarian, M. F. 

Snyder: 


This library was originally 


planned to supply the bank 
with fresh, reliable informa- 
tion and _ statistics; and in 


working out the details of the 
plan it seemed that the bank 
customers and the public gen- 
erally would be interested in 
having open to them the busi- 
ness news which we felt nec- 
essary for ourselves, so We de- 
cided to make the library a 
public library and to invite the 
public to make use of it. 

It is located in a pleasant 
room on the second floor of 
the bank building and is hand- 
somely furnished in mahog- 
any. The shelves, tables and 
files are of art metal, mahog- 
any finish, and three leather 
armchairs invite the reader to 
be comfortable while he se- 
cures his information. 

The book collection consists 
of about five hundred volumes, 
All the up-to-date books on 
banking, and the best on busi- 
ness, finance, economics, com- 
merce and trade, and indus- 
tries, besides the commercial 
and financial manuals are on 
the shelves. They are eclassi- 
fied by a modified Dewey-deci- 


mal system. A live and growe 


ing pamphlet file is kept and 
is classified by the same sys- 
tem. 

The bank credit file is kept 
in the library and a new meth- 
od for keeping that informa- 
tion is being installed. The 
old file had grown cumber- 


some so this new system was 
worked out according to the 
needs of the bank. It provides 


places for correspondence, in- 
terviews, agencies, miscella- 
neous information, inquiries, 


and status of the company all 
in one folder. 
The best magazines on bank- 


ing and business are sub- 
scribed for and three New 
York newspapers and a com- 
mercial and _ financial daily 
from New York may be con- 
sulted here, in addition to the 
local newspapers. 

The novel feature of this 
special library is that it is 


open to the public. Any busi- 


ness man or woman or any 
one interested in these sub- 
jects has free access to the 
books and may borrow them 
for four days with the privi- 
lege of renewal, and we are 
glad to say the public has 
been quite responsive to the 
opportunity offered. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


DeveLorine Executive ABILITY. 
By Enoch Burton Gowin. 
An inspirational book for 
the young executive showing 
him how to take advantage 
of his opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for development. 
Price, $3.25, delivered. 

Siserta Topay. By Frederick 
F. Moore. Impressions of 
modern Siberia as seen by an 
American intelligence officer. 
Price, $2.15, delivered. 

Tue Vest Pocket Lawyer. A 
compendium of useful in- 
formation about the law for 
the business man, in handy 
form. Price with cloth bind- 
ing, $1.05, delivered. With 
flexible binding and_ gold 
edges, $2.05, delivered. 

Tue Curna Year Boox 1919. 
By H. T Montague Bell 
and H. G. W. Woodhead, 
M. J. I. A useful collection 
of facts and figures about 
China compiled in convenient 
form. Price, $8.20, delivered. 

InrtaTion. By J. Shield Nich- 
olson. A serious considera- 
tion of the subject of British 
War Inflation. Price, $1.00, 
delivered. 

& 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Wuy Accepr? American Ac- 
ceptance Council, New York. 

Tue Work or THE AMERICAN 
Rep Cross Durinc THE War, 
American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN TRADE Marks 
Axsroap, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago. 

How Banxs are KEEPING 
ApreAstT OF ForeIcN TRADE. 
Irving National Bank, New 
York. 

ABsTRACT OF Reports or Con- 
DITION OF OREGON STATE AND 
Nationa BanxKs anv Trust 
Companies, State Banking 
Dept., Salem, Oregon. 

Excuance Rates as_ Es- 
TABLISHED BY THE New York 
Creartnc Hovse Association, 
Revised November 25, 1919, 
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Bank 


Window 
Advertising 


By W. R. Morehouse 


Assistant Cashier Guaran- 
ty Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; Fx-President 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


HE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
announce the publication of the first book 
on the important subject of Bank Win- 

dow Advertising. This modern development 
is making rapid headway among enterprising 
banks which wish to increase their deposits by 
every legitimate method. 

Mr. Morehouse’s book is based, as was his 
“Bank Deposit Building,” on practical expe- 
rience in result-getting methods, and the dis- 
plays described are those which have been tried 
and found successful. 

Full instructions are given for preparing the 
displays and many photographs of windows 
are reproduced, as well as a great variety of 
specimen cards for window use. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, 7 x 10, 
150 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Use 
coupon below and ask to have a copy sent on 
approval. 


The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 

Weare interested in Bank Window Advertising and would like to 
see a copy of Mr. Morehouse’s book on that subject. Please forward a 
copy with the understanding that we will either return it after five 
days’ examination or remit the price, $2.50. 
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the Chemical National Bank, 
New York. 

FeperaL STAMP 
Oricinau Issues or Srocks AND 
Bonps AND "TRANSFERS OF 
Srocxs, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


‘TAXES ON 


Trape Acceptances by Ro- 
bert H. Treman, Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Federal Reserve Bank; 
American Acceptance Council, 
New York. 

Tue Evert Export FInance 
Act, Mechanics and Merchants 
National Bank, New York. 

Questions aNnp Answers Re- 
LATING TO First Morrcace In- 
vestMENTS, U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York. 

Feperat Taxes, War Tax, IN- 
come Tax AND SpectaL Taxes 
1919, Chase National Bank, 
New York. 

Raitroap LecisLaTiIon as DeE- 
vELopeD Up-ro-Dare, Dec. 1\, 
1919, R. S. Lovett, chairman, 
Union Pacific System, 120 
Broadway, New York. 

France, THe Reconstruc- 
Trion, Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tue Distrisution or WEALTH 
by George E. Roberts, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. 

Loans To Specutators, Farm 
Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, 112 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

A NEw MONUMENT OF 
BANKING STRENGTH AND SER- 
vicz, Franklin County Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Tue Errect oF THE War ON 
Evrorean Nevrrars, Guaran- 
ty Trust Co., New York. 

Corporate Morteaces, Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


7 
YOUR OWN EXPERIENCE 
NOT ENOUGH 

One reason why scores of 
men fail in business is because 
they depend altogether upon 
their own little personal ex- 
perience. They do not learn 
from books and lectures. 

—The Efficiency Magazine. 


NEW BOOKLET ON 
EDGE ACT 
The Mechanics and Metals 

National Bank of the City of 
New York has issued a book- 
Jet on the Edge Export Fi- 
nance Act, giving the text of 
the measure and the text of 
the McLean-Platt Act, to- 
gether with a short explana- 
tion. In its foreword to the 
booklet the bank says: “The 
authority now exists which pro- 
vides the machinery for large 
grants of credit to Europe. 
The extent to which it will be 
taken advantage of remains to 
be seen. Banks will hesitate to 
invest in such corporations un- 
less they feel that the invest- 
ing public, in its turn, will pur- 
chase the bonds issued by the 
corporations. Perhaps _ the 
most effective plan would be 
the organization of one or a 
few great corporations large 
enough to handle the problem 
on the great scale that it must 
be handled, well known nation- 
ally, backed by interests well 
known enough and managed 
by men of such reputation as 
to command the utmost con- 
fidence of the country.” 


& 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE 
TABLES 


G. B. Snell of the Bank of 
Montreal is placing on _ the 
market a very useful publica- 
tion entitled “Currency Ex- 
change Tables,” from 1/64 per 
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cent to 1 per cent., advancing 
by sixty-fourths. It is intend- 
ed, in particular, to lighten the 
work of officers in banks as well 
as in bond brokerage and com- 
mercial houses in calculating 
the premium or discount on 
United States Funds. It is a 
very compact compilation and 
is admirably suited to the pur- 
pose for which it is imtended. 

As these tables are as use- 
ful to United States firms as 
to Canadian firms, the book 
will be of interest to readers 
of Book Talks. 


& 


Happy is he who has laid up 
in his youth, and held fast in 
all fortune, a genuine and pas- 
sionate love for reading. 

—Rufus Choate. 


& 


A business man should be so 
thoroughly saturated with in- 
formation about his business, 
should know so much about 
his costs, his market, his organ- 
ization, the capacity of his 
plant, his credit standing, that 
when a new problem is present- 
ed his mind will have before 
it all the knowledge necessary 
for a wise decision; and he 
should decide promptly. If he 
postpones decision until tomor- 
row or next week he will lose, 
for some of his competitors 
will make instant decision and 
get the advantage of him. 
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Any book published by the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company will be sent on approval to any 
bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 


“Books That Bankers Need.” 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 














The Book for Every Banker 


The 
Practical 
Work ofa 


Kniffin, Jr. 


Author of 
**The Savings Bank 
and its Practical Work’’ 


Fifth Edition 
Revised 

Over 600 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
delivered 





N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the op- 
eration of a modern bank. There is not 
a detail from the handling of the morn- 

ing’s mail to the extension of credit, from the 
duties of the messenger to the functions of 
the president, that he does not consider care- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 

Mr. Kniffin has had a banking experience 
extending over twenty-five years, and is an 
acknowledged expert. But he has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and expe- 
rience. He has, in addition, gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country adding their 
experience and their methods to his own. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is some- 
thing more than a book. It is an encyclo- 
pedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which are 
reproduced. These are the actual forms 
which are used by some of the leading bank- 
ing institutions in their various departments 
and a careful study of them will give the 
reader many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The 
author goes into the subject of the best ar- 
rangement of the banking room, the location 
of the cages, the best place for the officers’ 
quarters. He discusses filing, the various 
books used in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement system, employees’ pensions, 
days off, stationery and supplies, and the best 
methods of handling the mail. 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty 
pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject thé author writes with excep- 
tional information and force. He holds the 
prize offered in 1911 by the late James G. 
Cannon to the men of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking for the 
best essay on this important topic. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


258 Broadway 


New York City 








“MORE BOOKS IN THE 
HOME” 


HAT was the slogan of the 
recent “Children’s Book 
Week” and there is no doubt 
but that the home library is a 
necessary factor in home cul- 
ture. The reading of books, 
which cultivate a love of books, 
is the most satisfying and help- 
ful of domestic habits. The 
habit formed in childhood is 
not lost; unless it is formed in 
childhood the habit is rarely 
gained. 

The child who is acquiring a 
love of good reading is on the 
road to a liberal education. 
The child who cares nought for 
books does not gain at school 
or at play what books would 
give him. What the public 
libraries have done to promote 
good reading in America is in- 
estimable. But let us not place 
exclusive reliance on the circu- 
lating library. The book that ig 
in personal possession is held 
in personal affection by chil- 
dren—of all ages. Make the 
book that is a welcome visitor, 
a constant companion instead, 
whose companionship you may 
share with a friend. A home 
library is education, recreation 
and comfort. 

There is no more striking 
example of a life inspired by 
reading than that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The great emanci- 
pator’s whole character was 
moulded by the books he read. 
He, unlike us fortunate people 
of to-day, had to walk miles 
to borrow a book and the as- 
sortment from which he was 
privileged to select was very 
limited. 

Out of the present great re- 
construction period there is 
bound to come an enrichment 
of the home atmosphere and 
reading will prove a greater 
force than ever. It doubtless 
will have the opportunity to 
contribute its full share to rest, 
recreation and __ instruction. 
Good books are a particularly 
necessary adjunct to the home 
where there are children. 
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Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HIS book is by the author of ‘The Practical 

Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work,” ‘Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as “The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,’’ ‘“‘Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” ete., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facing pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Knifhin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, #53 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
MERCIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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ACCEPTANCE PUBLICA- 
TIONS 


A list of the pamphlet and 
folders published by _ the 
American Acceptance Council, 
New York, follows: 


“Acceptances in Our Domestic 
and International Com- 
merce.” Paul M. Warburg. 

“Domestic Acceptances — Fi- 

i Warehoused_ Sta- 
R. S. Hecht. 
Acceptances.” 
. Treman. 

“The Acceptance as the Basis 
of the American Discount 
Market.” John E. Roven- 
sky. 

“Trade 


Robert 


Acceptance Experi- 
ences.” James A. Green. 
“American Bankers Accept- 
ances and Foreign Trade.” 

Fred I. Kent. 

“Acceptance Corporations.” F. 
Abbot Goodhue. 

“Dangers to be Avoided in 
Trade Acceptance Practice.” 
David C. Wills. 

“Proceedings — First Annual 
Convention.” 

“Report of Acceptance Com- 
mittee of the American 
Bankers Association.” 

“The Banker and Trade Ac- 
ceptances.” George Wood- 
ruff. 

“The Trade Acceptance—A 
Statement of Principles.” 
(Folder.) 

“What Users Say of Trade 
Acceptance.” (Folders Nos. 
a a ae % 

“What Bankers Say of Trade 
— (Folder Ne. 
o. 


“The Better Way.” (Folder.) 
“Acceptance Bulletin.’’ Vol. I. 
Nos. 1-8 inclusive. 


co 


Arthur Bridges of the Bank 
of Jonesboro (Ark.) provides 
us with these stimulating 
thoughts on reading for bank 
men: 


“Why not read everything 
we can that has a tendency to 
make us better fitted for the 
work we do? It’s so easy to 
get into a rut and go on plod- 
ding along until some day we 
get a jolt that will wake us 
up. Why not keep wide awake 
as We go along, and keep our- 
selves in touch with the 
brightest minds of the age in 
our particular line of business? 
When do we expect to begin 
being interested in trade or 
professional journals? After 
We have reached the top? 
Nay, verily, READ NOW.” 
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of Bank 
Checks 


By John E. Brady 


Or THE New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 


Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS_ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 
INDORSER’S LIABIL- 
og 


I 
DRAWER’S LIABILITY 
RIGHTS OF HOLDER 
PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 
NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
PROTEST 
DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 
COLLECTIONS 
PAYMENT 
STOPPING PAYMENT 
COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 
CERTIFICATION 
EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpaid 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION 


Bankers Pus.isHine Co., 
253 Broadway, New 
You may send us one 


Bank Checks,” by John E. 


COUPON 


York. 
copy of “The Law of 
Brady, for examination. 


If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 5 days in good 


condition. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


KVEry one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 


mation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 

















ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 


you want to examine at our expense. 


—The Practical Work of a Bank . ‘ $5.00 
—Trust Companies . : ; ‘ ‘ $4.00 
—The Savings Bank and Its PracticalWork $5.00 
—Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 

Credit Statements. ‘ ‘ : $2.50 
—The Elements of Foreign Exchange . $1.60 
—Bank Deposit Building . , , ; $3.00 
—Bank Window Advertising . ; ; $2.50 
—The New Business Department . ? $1.00 
—2000 Points for Financial Advertising . $1.75 











BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen—Please send on approval copies of the books checked 
above. After examination I will either remit the price or return the 


books to you. 
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What to Read on Banking 


A List of Books Covering Various Phases of the Study of 
Banking Theory and Practice 


WE publish in this number of Book 
Talks a selected list of books on 
various subjects of interest to bankers. 
This list is revised and enlarged from 
“A Bank Library of One Hundred 
Books” which we published some time 
ago. 

All of the books mentioned are for 
sale by the Book Department of The 
Bankers Publishing Company, 253 
Broadway, New York. 

It is suggested that readers of Book 
Talks preserve this list for permanent 


reference. 
ECONOMICS 
—— x. Economics. By F. W. Taussig 
) 2 Vols. Price $5.25, delivered. 
modineee Economics. By = &. Bogart (75). 
Price $2.15, delivered. 
Principles of Economics. By Henry R. Seager 


(63) Price $2.65, delivered. 
Outlines of Economics. By . T. Ely and 
others (83) Price $2.40, delivered. 
Economics of Business. By Norris A. Brisco 
(83). Price $1.65, delivered. 


Economic History of the United States. By 
Ernest L. Bogart (78). Price $2.15. delivered. 
Readings in the Economic History of the 
United States. By E. L. Bogart and M. 
Thompson (78). Price $3.35, delivered. 
FINANCE 

Corporation Finance. By Edward S. Mead (12) 
Price $2.90, delivered. 

Some Legal Phases of ag age vo Financing and 
Reorganization. By F. L. Stetson and others 
(83). Price $2.90, delivered. 

Corporation Finance. By Hastings Lyon (64). 
Price $3.15, delivered. 

Materials of Corporation Finance. By C. W. 
Gerstenberg (103). Price $4.15, delivered. 
Business Finance. By W. Lough (110). Price 

$4.15, delivered. 
ACCOUNTING 
Anptes Theory of Accounts... By P. J. Esquerre 
110). Price $4.65, delivered. 
Accounting Every Business Man Should Know. 


E. E. Garrison (45). Price $1.75, de- 
lf 

Modern Accounting; Its tae and Some 

of Its Problems. By H. R. Hatfield (12). 


Price $2.65, delivered. 

Principles of Accounting. By W. A. Paton (83). 
Price $3.40, delivered. 

Philosophy of Accounts. By Cc. E. Sprague 
(110). Price $2.15, delivered. 

Principles of Depreciation. By Earl A. Saliers 
(110). Price $3.15, delivered. 

Accounting Practice. By Clarence M. Day (12). 
Price $6.65, delivered. 


Accounting ractice and Procedure. By A. 
j mecme Dickinson (110). Price $4.15, de- 
vere 


Accounting Theory and Practice. 2 Vo!s. By 
; R. B. Kester (110). Price $7.25, delivered. 

Corporation Accounting. By R 
(110). Price $4.65, delivered. 


J. Bennett 


AUDITING 

Auditing Theory and Practice. By R. H. 

Montgomery (110). Price $6.15, delivered. 
MONEY AND BANKING 

Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By 
W. Stanley Jevons (12). Price $2.90, de- 
livered. 

Principles of Money and Banking. By Harold 
G. Moulton (137). Price $3.25, delivered. 


‘Stabilizing the Dollar. By Irving Fisher (83). 


Price $3.65, delivered: 

Principles of Money. By J. L. Laughlin (114). 
Price $4.15, delivered. 

Money and Banking. By John T. Holdsworth 
(12). Price $2.90, delivered. 

Readings in Money and Banking. By C. A. 
Phillips (83). Price $2.90, delivered. 

PRACTICAL BANKING 

The Practical Work of 9 Bank. By William 
H. Kniffin, Jr. (17). rice $5.00, "acliveret. 

The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. By 
William H. Kniffin, Jr. (17). Price $5.00, de- 
livered. 

Trust Companies, Their Organization, Growth 
and Management. By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
(17). Price $5.00, delivered. 

The Modern Trust Company. By Franklin B. 
Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett (83). Price 
$6.15, delivered. 

= Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer 
(17). Price $1.25, delivered. 

Buildings, Equipment and Supplies (Shaw 
Banking Series) (115). Price $3.50, delivered. 

Credits and Collections (Shaw Banking Se- 
ries) (115). Price $3.50, delivered. 

Loans and Discounts (Shaw Banking Series) 
(115). Price $3.50, delivered. 

Management and Executive Control (Shaw 
Banking Series) (115). Price $3.50, delivered. 

Accounting and Costs (Shaw Banking Series) 
(115). Price $3.50, delivered. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

Operation of the New Bank Act. By Thomas 
Conway and Ernest M. Patterson (77). Price 
$2.65, delivered. 

Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act 

and Cognate Statutes (17). Price $5.00, deliv- 


ered. 
CLEARING HOUSES 
Clearing House. By Jerome Thralls (5). Price 
$0.60, delivered. 
CREDITS 
Commercial Paper Acceptances and the Analy- 
sis of Credit Statements. By W. H. “Kniffin, 
Jr. (17). Price $2.50, delivered. 
New Collection Methods. By E. H. Gardner 
(110). Price $4.15, delivered. 
Credit and Its Uses. By William A. Prender- 
gast (12). Price $3.15, delivered. 
Mercantile Credit. By J. E. Hagerty (63). 
Price $2.15, delivered. 
Rural Credits- By Myron T. Herrick (12). 
Price $2.90, delivered. 
Commercial Paper. By Roger W. Babson and 
Ralph May (15). Price $2.15, delivered. 
INVESTMENTS 
Legal Investments for Trust Funds. By F. C. 
McKinney (159). Price $2.65, delivered. 
Principles of Bond Investment. By Lawrence 
Chamberlain (63). Price $6.15, delivered. 
Sound Investing. By Paul Clay (86). Price 
$2.65, delivered. 
How to Invest Money. By George G. Henry 
(56). Price $0.85, delivered. 
Continued on paye 3 
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KEITH F. WARREN, Editor 
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253 Broadway, New York 
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THE TWO THINGS NECES- 
SARY TO EVERY MAN’S 


SUCCESS 
One or these homely truths is 
that a man’s success in life 


must normally mean, first, that 
he is able to earn his own liv- 
ing, and second, that he does 
various things which are quite 
independent of earning a live- 
lihood, but which are not to be 
done at all unless the livelihood 
is earned. In theory these 
truths are self-evident; in prac- 
tice it is only too easy to slur 
one or the other. 

Mere “getting ahead” is preach- 
ed as the all-sufficient—and 
sordid—gospel of a successful 
life by certain men who delight 
to call themselves _ practical, 
whereas other men mar the fine 
gospel of service by failing to 
insist on what ought to be the 
fact that service can 
only be rendered by the man 
who has himself succeeded suf- 
ficiently to enable him to help 
others. 

The foundation of a successful 
life must be the man’s success 
in earning a livelihood for him- 
self and for those dependent 
upon him. As to every other 
rule, so to this likewise, there 
are exceptions. A very few men 
of highly creative genius—us- 
ually artistic genius—a_ very 
few moral or spiritual leaders 
of exalted type, and a 
what larger number of scientific 
men or other workers wholly 
absorbed in their work, render 
great service to humanity al- 
though incapable of earning 
their own livelihood or of keep- 
ing their wives and children in 
decent condition, A much 


obvious 


some- 


larger number of men, of all 
three types, do invaluable work 
which is unremunerative in the 
sense that its? value is out of 
all proportion to the material 
reward, but which does yield a 
rather scanty material reward. 

Neither of these classes need 
be considered in dealing with 
the mass of average men, each 
of whom strives to do a man’s 
work in the world, who counts 
his life as empty unless he has a 
helpmate and children, but who 
knows he can not hope to write 
the great world poems, or paint 
the great world pictures, or 
uncover the vast and secret 
wavs of nature. 

For us of the majority, the 
immense majority, the primary 
task must be to earn our living, 
Nor need we feel that this cuts 
us off from good, or even great, 
achievement. Washington was 
able to give his services with- 
out money reward throughout 
the Revolution, because, and 
only because, he was a thrifty, 
hard-working and _— successful 
farmer. Lincoln earned his liv- 
ing by the active practice of 
his profession, and would have 
been quite unable to understand 
any theory that his “services 
to humanity” excused him from 
the primary duty of his sup- 
porting the particular human 
heings most immediately de- 
pendent upon him. 

When half of an 
tion, or any part or division of 


organiza- 


an organization, spends any of 


its time knocking the rest of 
the organization, the whole in- 
tent and purpose of that or- 
ganization will suffer. 

The individual who looks no 

further than to his own im- 
mediate benefits, and sacrifices 
the powerful forces of team- 
work for some slick trick to 
get an order, is not only tear- 
ing down the institution which 
supports him, but is putting 
himself in the position where 
his results must be measured 
against the harm he is doing 
as a disorganizer. 
When this measure is taken by 
wise men, teamwork becomes 
the main factor and the import- 
ant cog in the wheel of suc- 
cess. 

Today, as never before, busi- 
ness is weeding out sore spots, 
Because today, as never before, 
teamwork gets results. 

If you let yourself slip in the 
habit of blaming others of put- 
ting over a good one for your- 
self at the expense of some 
one in your organization, cut it 
out. 

It’s a tumorous growth that 
will get you in the long run as 
sure as the sun sets.—Old Col- 
ony News Letter, 


:o; 


Tue ancient historians gave us 
delightful fiction in the form 
of fact; the modern novelist 
with dull facts 

guise of fiction. 


—Oscar Wilde, 


presents us 
under the 
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Any book published by the Bankers Publish- 
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bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 
“Books That Bankers Need.” 
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rest of 
hole in- Continued frcm page 1 per cent. on a single page. Bankers size. 
h: Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes. Their 1 day to 96 days price $5.00. 1 day to 168 
lat or- Rights and Remedies. By Louis Heft (48). days price $10. 1 day to 365 days price $20. 
Price $2.65, delivered. Leather binding, special bond paper $25. 
Practical Investing. By Franklin Escher (17). 6% Interest Computer $1 to $200,000. 1 day to 
0ks no Price $2.00, delivered. ; 370 days and years, with keys for all rates 
— America and Foreign Investment Bonds. By (168). Price $10.25, delivered. (Russia 
wn im- “ William L, Raymond (64). Price $4.15, de- binding $15.25 delivered.) 
crifices livered. . 8% Interest Calculator, $1 to $200,000, 1 day to 
Funds and Their Uses. By F. A. Cleveland (12). 370 days and years, applicable to all rates 
team- Price $2.65, delivered. (158). oe delivered, (Russia bind- 
. ae : , PP , 5 ing, $15.25, delivered.) 
rick to ay Oe ™ ene eee 10% Interest Calculator, $1 to $200,000. 1 day 
y tear- Bankers Securities Against Advances. By L. A. to 370 days and years applicable to all rates 
: Fogg (101). Price $2.40, delivered. (158). Price $10.25, delivered. (Russia bind- 
which ceeds ‘ ing $15.25, delivered.) 
vutting INCOME TAX Clark & Wasson 8% Interest Book (158). Price 
5 1920 Income Tax Procedure. By R. H. Mont- _ $10.25, delivered. 
where gomery (110). Price: Vol. I, $6.15; Vol. II, ee care ~~ ee Tables (158). Price 
: $3.15, =liv d. $10.25, delivered. 
asured . on sac acai al a 3% Interest Book for Savings Accounts (158). 
doing ’ FOREIGN EXCHANGE Price $5.25, delivered. 
Principles of Commerce. By H. G. Brown (83). 314% Interest Book for Savings Accounts (158). 


Price $5.25, delivered. 


Price $1.90, delivered. 
4% Interest Book for Savings Accounts (158). 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange. By Frank- 


en by lin Escher (17). Price $1.60, delivered. Price $5.25, delivered. 

comes Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills. By W. F. 3, 3% a 41% Interest Book for Savings Ac- 
Spalding (101). Price $3.15, delivered. counts 58). Price $10.25, delivered. 

nport- Theory of Foreign Exchanges, By Rt. Hon, Small BL Book, pocket size (158). Price 

suc- >and J. Goschen (114). Price $3.90, de- a (Russia binding $1.60, de- 
liverec vered.) 





Foreign Exchange Tables of All Nations (158). 


Foreign Exchange. 3y A. C. Whitaker (12). 
Price $5.25, delivered. 


busi Price $5.25, delivered. 
SI- Tates Modern Cambist—Handbook on Ex- Tate’s Modern Cambist—Handbook on Ex- 
spots, change, Bullion and Monetary Systems of change, Bullion and Monetary Systems of the 
shone. the World (160). Price $5.15, delivered, Ropp's Comme Ray Ro oe. yoo § Ast 
" es pp’s Commercia aleulator, Short-cu r - 
: STOCK EXCHANGE metic and Ready Reckoner (161). Price $1.65, 
Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges, 2 Vols. delivered. 
n the o. Pad J. R. Dos Passos. Price $12.25, de- FOREIGN TRADE 
lvered. 7, . 7 Ss 
put- The Work of Wall Street. By Sereno S. Pratt oo Sie sais po my caghegaiene 
your- (12). Price $3.15, delivered. Practical Exporting. ; By B. Olney Hough (8). 
some BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW Price $5.15, delivered. 
. q Industrial and Commerical Geography. By J. 
ut it a ok ae. By J. E. Brady (17). Russell Smith (63). Price $4.15, delivered. 
Bank Law and Taxation Digest. By Milton SS a 
that Ww. Harrison (17). Price $3.00, delivered. Tate’s Modern Cambist—Handbook on Ex- 
a 7. of = Resting Law ae ae, J. E. change, Bullion and Monetary Systems of the 
n as an. Price’ $6.00 po lle 9 eceone World (160). Price $5.15, delivered. 
Col- § — by me Pom amen By J. E. Brady (17). FILING AND INDEXING 
rice $5.00, delivered. i 
Pratt’s Digest of National Banking Law, with Indexing and Filing. By E. R. Hudders (110). 
‘ 1919 Supplement (164). Price $4.15, deliv- Mg Many Be By J. Arthur Cramer 
ered. . . es 
Paine’s New York Banking Laws, 7th Ed.; (17). Price $1.25, delivered. 
ee ee ee Soe ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 
us Paine’s National Banking Laws and Federal Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. Morehouse 
rm Reserve Act, 7th Ed. By Willis S. Paine (16). (17)... Price $4.00, delivered. 
Price $3.15, delivered. Bank Window Advertising. By W. R. More- 
list Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act house (17). Price $3.00, delivered, 
and Cognate Statutes. By Willis S. Paine The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
cts (17). Price $5.00, delivered. Gregor (17). Price 91.25, delivered. 
on The Negotiable Instruments Law. By J. D. — Your Business. By T. D. MacGregor 
. Brannan (11). Price $5.25, delivered. 17). Price $2.00, delivered. 
Business Law. By Thomas Conyngton (110). 2000 Points for Fipancial Advertising. sy T. 
D. MacGregor (17). Price $2.00, delivered. 


2 Vols. Price $4.15 each, delivered. 
Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. MacGregor 














— BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- (17). Price $3.00, delivered. 
TRATION Advertising as a Business Force. By Paul T. 
Business Organization and Combination. By Cherington (45). Price $2.15, delivere 
Lewis H, Haney (83). Price $2.15, delivered. Writing an Advertisement. By S. Rol we Hall 
Administration of Industrial Enterprises. By (64). Price $1.65, delivered. 
D. Jones (78). Price $2.40, delivered. Building Your Business by Mail, By William 
Comeutie Organization and Management. By G. Clifford (162). Price $2.65, delivered. 
Thomas Conyngton (110). Price $5.25, de- Scientific Sales Management. By C. W. Hoyt 
livered. (152). Price $2.15, delivered. 
ioneame P » c ‘ ” , > e ~ e 
INTEREST TABLES AND CALCULA‘YORS ar ductive Advertising, | By Herbe rt W. Hess 
Interest on Daily Balances. tates of 1 per Getting the Most Out cf Business. By F. St. 
cent., 1% per cent, 2 per cent., 2% per cent., Elmo Lewis (110). Price $3.15, delivered. 
3 per cent, 3% per cent. and 4 per cent. Advertising—Its Principles and Practice. By 
One dollar to a hundred million dollars (158). Tipper, Hotchkiss, Hollingworth and Par- 
Price -15, delivered. sons (110). Price $6.25, delivered. 
Delbridge” Compound Interest, Present Value, Principles of Salesmanship. 3y Harold White- 
Sinking Fund and Installment Tables (158). head (110). Price $3.25, delivered. 
Price $4.15, delivered. Bank Advertising Experience. By T. D. Mac- 
Delbridge Wonderful Interest Tables (158). Gregor (163). Price $2.15, deliver ed. 
Show the interest on any sum from $1.00 to Wooley’s Handbook of C tion. By Edwin 
$100,000.00 at 20 different rates: as follows: C. Wooley (62). Price $1. 10, delivered. 
% per cent., 4 per cent., % per cent., 1 per Effective Business Letters. By E. ti. Gardner 
cent., 1% per cent., 2 per cent., 2% per (110). Price $2.15, delivered. 
cent., 3 per cent., 3% per cent., 4 per cent., Sales Promotion by Mail. By Ten Authorities 
- 4%) per cent., 5 per cent., 5% per cent., (105). Price $2.15, delivered. 
6 per cent., 6% per cent. 7 per cent., Advertising and Service (Shaw Banking Series) 
7% per cent., 8 per cent., 10 per cent. and 12 (115). Price $3.50, delivered. 














NEW PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND 
Tax Exemptions. By G. E. 
Putnam. Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers’ As- 

sociation, New York. 

Tue Fmsr Year or Recon- 
strucTION, 1919. Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne, New York. 

How Many Taxaste Bonpns 
Can You Prorrrasty Boy, 
Coffin & Burr, New York. 

Income AND Prorirt Tax CHARTS 
AND Formutas. Price $5.00. 
Coffield and Herdrich, Indian- 
apolis. 

DeFIniTions or Export QuoTa- 
TIONS AND GENERAL ReEcom- 
MENDATIONS FOR A STANDARD 
AmerIcAN Practice. Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Council, 
New York. 

CHarts or THE FLUCTUATIONS 
or Foreign ExcuHance Rates 
For THE YEAR 1919, First 
National Bank, Boston. 

Tue Ence Birt, American Ex- 
change National Bank, New 
York. 

TRADE ACCEPTANCE Users. 
American Acceptance Coun- 
cil, New York. 

ANNUAL Reports oF THE AMER- 
ICAN AccEPTANCE COUNCIL, 
New York. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EscH AND 


Cummins’ Rarrroap- Bitts. 
Equitable Trust Co, New 
York. 


Aims AND PurRpPOsES OF THE 
CHEMICAL FounDaATION, 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
New York, 

Metric Lirerature Crves. A 
Bruniocraruy. World Trade 
Club, San Francisco. 

CANADIAN Trape Opporru NITIES 
IN THE CARIBBEAN. Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

ProceeDINGS OF THE THIR- 
TRENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AssoOcIATION OF Lire IN- 
SURANCE PRESIDENTS. 165 
Broadway, New York. 

SuprpLeMeENT COVERING THE 
Year 1919 ro Patne’s New 
Yorx Banxino Laws, Baker, 

Voorhis & Co., New York, 
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The 


\ Law 


\ of Bank 


Checks 


By John E. Brady 


Or tHe New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 


Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS_ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 

INDORSER’S_ LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 

RIGHTS OF HOLDER 

PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 

COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

CERTIFICATION 

EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpaid 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION 
BaNKERS PuBLisHING Co., 


COUPON 


253 Broadway, New York. 

You may send us one copy of “The Law of 
Bank Checks,” by John E. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 5 days in good 


condition. 
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Bevctum’s Recovery. By D. 
{L. Blount, former director 
general of Central Informa- 
tion Office of Ministry of 
Economic Affairs of the Bel- 
gian Government. 

Montitty LagBor Review. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington. 

Scuepute or Trust Company 

Cuarces, Trust Company 

Section, American Bankers’ 

Association, New York, 
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READING FOR THE TIRED 
BANKER 


Fottowine is an extract from 
a letter received by the “Old 
Colony News Letter,” em- 
ployees’ house organ of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton: 


“Often, when I am tired, I turn 
for recreation to Stephen Lea- 
cock, Mark Twain, or John 
Kendrick Bangs’ “Houseboat on 
the Styx.” Of Mark Twain’s 
works I can say that I unques- 
tionably prefer his “Connecti- 
cut Yankee.” 

“My reading in biography has 
been limited to Plutarch, Nep- 
os, “Franklin’s Autobiography,” 
Professor Palmer’s “Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer,’’ 
D’Indy’s “Beethoven” and 
browsings here and there, in- 
cluding chapters of Ruskin’s 
“Praeterita.” In this connec- 
tion, I might venture to say 
that I do not see how any one 
can be a deep lover of biog- 
raphy unless he knows his Plut- 
arch. 

“For biographical fiction as 
such, I do not have much lik- 
ing. To me “David Copper- 
field,” “Little Dorrit,” “Nicholas 
Nickleby” lose part of their 
charm as stories by taxing the 
interest of the reader to won- 
der just how much is biog- 
raphy and how much is fiction. 
Moreover, it puts the critic at 
an unfair disadvantage be- 
cause he must consider that he 
is reviewing possibly certain 
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Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Koniffin, Jr. 


HIS book is by the author of “The Practical 

Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work,” “Essentials in Granting 
Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as “The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” ‘“‘Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facit.g pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 

162 pages, eleven illustrativns, substantially bound in cloth 

Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 

Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
merciaL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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The Book for Every Banker 
The 


Practical 
Work ofa 


H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 


Author of 
**'The Savings Bank 


and its Practical Work’’ 


Fifth Edition 
Revised 

Over 600 pages 
Illustrated 


Price $5.00 
delivered 





N the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
I covers every phase and detail of the op- 

eration of a modern bank. There is not 

a detail from the handling of the morn- 
ing’s mail to the extension of credit, from the 
duties of the messenger to the functions of 
the president, that he does not consider care- 
fully and describe in an interesting way. 

Mr. Kniffin has had a banking experience 
extending over twenty-five years, and is an 
acknowledged expert. But he has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and expe- 
rience. He has, in addition, gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country adding their 
experience and their methods to his own. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank” is some- 
thing more than a book. It is an encyclo- 
pedia, a complete text book for the student 
of banking. 

A valuable feature of this book is the 
large number of charts and forms which are 
reproduced. These are the actual forms 
which are used by some of the leading bank- 
ing institutions in their various departments 
and a careful study of them will give the 
reader many valuable ideas and suggestions. 

Bank equipment is discussed in detail. The 
author goes into the subject of the best ar- 
rangement of the banking room, the location 
f the cages, the best place for the officers’ 
juarters. He discusses filing, the various 
books used in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement system, employees’ pensions, 
lays off, stationery and supplies, and the best 
methods of handling the mail. 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and fifty 
pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with excep- 
tional information and force. He holds the 
prize offered in 1911 by the late James G. 
Cannon to the men of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking for the 


best essay on this important topic. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


258 Broadway 


New York City 














aspects of the author’s life as 
incidents in the plot, 

“The biographical essay has 
always appealed to me, though 
I can recall at present only 
Macaulay’s “Essay on Addi- 
son” and Carlyle’s “Essay on 
Burns.” 

“The subject of essays proper 
is so broad that again one’s 
mood plays a great part, Rus- 
kin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” ex- 
cerpts from his “Modern Paint- 
ers,” Pater’s “Marius the Epi- 
curean,” and certain essays of 
Emerson, Lamb, Thoreau, Stev- 
enson, Arnold Bennett, Hux- 
ley and Irving are recalled at 
present with pleasure, though 
with different subsidiary emo- 


tions.” 
FO; 


THOUGHTS ABOUT BOOKS 
AND STUDY 


Rivers can run no higher than 
their source and neither men 
nor nations can grow greater 
than their books. 


Goon nooks are the eternal 
preservation of | goodness. 
They arouse and rule man’s 
thoughts, actions, opinions, 
outlook and career. 


Goop Rooks are the world’s 
great leveler and_ uplifter, 
the poor man’s treasure, the 
rich man’s pleasure, the 
wretched man’s happiness, the 
whole world’s inspiration. 


Ne that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new 
evils—Robert Bacon, 


Fovcation is an achievement, 
not a bequest.—Elbert Hub- 
hard. 


“A hook’s a magic sort of thing 

That makes you’ sailor, chief 
or king."—Mary Carolyn 
Davies. 


“Thought 
th 
ose 


means life, since 
who do not think do 
not live in any high or real 
Thinking makes the 
man.”—A leott. 


sense, 
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Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


4 i HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to 7he Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 








I;ANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
liouse’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
‘ion I will either return the book or remit the price, $3.00. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


KYERY one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 


* mation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 







ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 






you want to examine at our expense. 








—The Practical Work of a Bank . : 
—Trust Companies . : : ‘ , 
—The Savings Bank and Its PracticalWork $5.00 
—Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 

Credit Statements . , ‘ i $2.50 
—The Elements of Foreign Exchange . $1.60 
—Bank Deposit Building . ; ‘ ; $4.00 
—Bank Window Advertising . . : $3.00 
—The New Business Department . ; $1.25 
—2000 Points for Financial Advertising . $2.00 




















BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen—Please send on approval copies of the books checked 


a»ove. After examination I will either remit the price or return the 





books to you. 



































A PLEA FOR A CLOSER 
STUDY OF FINANCE 
MERICAN legislation is 

a product of the Ameri- 
can temperament. Tempera- 
mentally we are not painstak- 
ing, we are not thorough and 
we are not studious. We have 
strong opinions, but we have 
not always facts to back up 
these opinions. We have great 
ideas and great schemes, but 
these are seldom founded on 
the rock of calm deliberation. 

And so all of our great na- 
tional measures have shown 
the mark of this absence of 
profound thought, Our 
many and manifold tariff acts, 
our revenue laws, our regula- 
tions of commerce and trade 
and our banking legislation 
have all borne the common ear- 
mark of “practical politics” as 
opposed to “deliberative states- 
manship.” 

& 


In ovr pouiticat life there has 
been a tendency always to scoff 
at learning, to laugh at the 
theorists and to scorn the sug- 
gestions of the college profes- 
sor. As a result measures that 
deeply affect our national life, 
that go to the very foundations 
of society, have been left to 
the tender mercies of the 
“practical politician,’ the man 
whose sole qualification to pass 
judgment on the measures in 
question has been his ability at 
the intricate game of politics, 
But this condition of affairs is 
not to be charged to the “prac- 
tical politicians,” but rather to 
a public opinion which counte- 
nances such makeshift methods 
of legislation, a public opinion 
which acquiesces in this general 
contempt for deliberation and 


study, 
IN THE Frevp of banking we 
see the same conditions at 
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work. America has produced 
some great bankers, men whose 
executive ability and genius in 
guiding the affairs of their own 
institutions are beyond dispute. 
But when we come to the 
broader problems of banking, 
problems of currency and fin- 
ance which concern not the 
bank but the nation, problems 
which the shrewdest minds in 
history have left unsolved, 
problems of money and of 
wealth with which the practi- 
cal banker is seldom concerned 
—when we come to these fund- 
amentals, how few there are in 
this country who rank as real 
authorities. 
& 


Tue active American banker, 
to be sure, has little time for 
the study of theoretical prob- 
lems. He is far too concerned 
with the affuirs of the day and 
of the minute, And yet one 
cannot but wish that more of 
our older bankers, men who 
have devoted their life to the 
practical problems of their call- 
ing, would, in later life turn 
their energies to the study and 
solution of some of our bank- 
ing problems. We have at 
present two distinct types—the 
professor of banking and fin- 
ance who knows nothing of the 
practical work of a bank, and 
the practical banker whose 
close application to the actual 
administration of the business 
of banking has prevented him 
from studying more theoretical 
problems. Would not a com- 
bination of these two types be 
a splendid thing both for the 
nation and for the profession 
of banking? 
& 


THAT conpiTIONS are changing 
for the better is quite evident. 
There is a marked tendency 
among the younger bankers to 
devote more and more of their 





energies to a study of banking. 
Study classes are being rapidly 
organized and educational 
meetings are frequent. Just 
the other day a man who had 
recently been made an officer 
in a large western trust com- 
pany, wrote in to the editor of 
this department for a complete 
bibliography on the subject of 
banking. He wanted a private 
banking and currency library. 

Nor is this an infrequent oc- 
currence, The Book Depart- 
ment of the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company is equipped to 
give complete information 
about any book on the subject 
of banking or finance. We are 
in a position to supply com- 
plete bibliographies on any 
particular phase of these sub- 
jects. This is a service which 
we are most happy to render 
our clients as it is our aim to 
promote in every possible way 
a greater interest in the study 
of banking. 

& 


A NEW BOOK ON THE 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Tuomas J, KavaANAauGH, vice- 
president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, one of the leading au- 
thorities on bank credits in 
this country, is preparing a 
book on the credit department 
which will be published by the 
Bankers Publishing Company 
of New York. 


& 
BONDS AND THE BOND 
MARKET 


Tue latest issue of The Annals 
of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is 
entitled “Bonds and the Bond 
Market.” Copies may be ob- 
tained at the Dixie Book 
Shop, 41 Liberty Street, New 
York. 
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THE GREAT INTEREST 
IN BUSINESS BOOKS 


A very noticeable fact at the 
present time is the great inter- 
est which is being manifested 
in business books, not only by 
bank men, but by business men 
generally. 

The Union Trust Co, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has inaugu- 
rated several educational pro- 
grams for its employees and it 
says that the interest shown in 
them is convincing argument to 
prove that industry and ability 
count for something in that 
organization; that promotions 
are not a matter of luck and 
that in the selection of execu- 
tives the directors of the com- 
pany do not care whether the 
places are filled from inside or 
without, so long as character 
and ability are manifested. 

In a recent advertisement, 
the A, W. Shaw Co., the well- 
known Chicago publishers, re- 
late this suggestive little inci- 
dent: 


“Two prominent business men 
were seated at lunch. 
“*Mac’, said one, ‘isn’t it 
surprising the number of 
business books that have been 
published within recent 
years? Why, years ago when 
I stepped into my first job 
they were more or less of a 
rarity.’ 

“‘From my _ observation,’ 
responded the other man, ‘the 
reading of business books has 
become a universal habit, All 
the members of our organiza- 
tion read them. It’s certain- 
ly the way to get a line on 
what other men are doing 
and to find new ideas to put 
to work - 
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“Wherever you see busi- 
ness men gathered together 
you hear business books dis- 
cussed. For the reading of 
business books has developed 
into a very profitable habit, 
It raises efficiency, stimulates 
business activity, reduces ex- 
penses and increases earn- 
ings. The National City 
Bank, New York, for ex- 
ample, has 20,000 volumes in 
its library; J. P. Morgan & 
Company, 6,000 business 
books; the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 19,000.” 
Another sidelight on _ this 

subject is the new service an- 
nounced by the Old Colony 
Club, which has quarters in 
leading hotels in different cities. 
This service consists of month- 
ly reviews of new _ books 
in the Old Colony Magazine 
and a service of advice as to 
books business men want for 
their working library bearing 
upon their particular business 
or profession. The Library In- 
formation Service of the Club 
in this connection says: 

“This is an age of expand- 
ing interests. No one can re- 
gard himself as well inform- 
ed without a broad general 
knowledge of the new world- 
movements and _ world-prob- 
lems. We can aid you in 
choosing the books that will 
give you that knowledge,” 

It is just this kind of ser- 
vice which the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company is constantly 
giving to the readers of Bock 






Talks, and you do not need to 
belong to any club to get the 
benefit of our advice and sug- 
gestions. 

O) 


BOOKLET ON TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 


Tue Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has issued 
a booklet on the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, (the Esch- 
Cummins bill), under which the 
railroads of the United States 
have been returned to their 
owners, The text of the law, 
as reported by the Conference 
Committee of Senators and 
Representatives, is printed in 
full and carefully indexed. 
There is also given a summary 
of the act for ready reference, 
and a brief account of the his- 
tory of Federal regulations 
pertaining to railroads and 
other common carriers, begin- 
ning with the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in 
1887, Copies of the booklet 
may be had upon request to the 
Company. 


“There is still a real magic 
in the action and reaction of 
minds on one another. The 
casual deliberation of a few 
becomes by this mysterious 
reverberation the frenzy of 
many. Men lose the use not 
alone of the understanding, but 
of their bodily senses; while 
the most obdurate, unbelieving 
hearts melt like the rest.” 

—Carlyle, 





BOOKS ON 


APPROVAL 





253 Broadway - 





Any book published by the Bankers Publish- 


ing Company will be sent on approval to any 
bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 
“Books That Bankers Need.” 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
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How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning’s mail to the extension of credit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 


ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- - 


pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking. ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
wiil send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 


Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if L 
find on examination that it is all that you say 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

War-Time Financrat Pros- 
tems. By Hartley Withers, 
Price, $2.65, delivered. 

Foreicn Excuance, By A. C, 
Whitaker. Price, $5.15, de- 
livered. 

Foreign Excuance, ‘Theory 
and Practice. By Thomas 
York. Price, $2.65, delivered, 

AMERICANISM VERSUS BOLSHE- 
vism, By Ole Hanson. Price, 
$1.90, delivered. 

InpustriaAL Mexico, 1919 Facts 
and Figures, By P. Harvey 
Middleton. Price, $2.65, de- 
livered, 

Tue Bankers Crepir MANUAL. 
By Alexander Wall. Price, 
$4.25, delivered, 


oO} 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Financriat Stratus or BELvicer- 

ENTS. Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Freperat Income Taxes, How 
to make returns on Form 
1120 for corporations. Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. 

Report or THE CONDITION OF 
Nortu Caronina STATE 
Banks, Department of the 
North Carolina Corporation 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

ImporTANT FINANCING SINCE 
THE ARMISTICE. Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 

Montury Lasor Review. U, 
S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 

Seventy Points on THE In- 
come Tax. Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New 
York. 

Key vo Inpivipvat INcomME 
Tax Return. Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, Chicago, 

Tnroven Brits or Lanpine. 
Central Trust Company of 
Tllinois, Chicago. 

ComMBINING FOR ForeIGN TRADE, 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 

Corron Yarn, import and ex- 
port trade in relation to the 
tariff. United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Tue Crosep SHor. American 
Exchange National Bank, 
New York. 











By John E. Brady 


Or THE New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 


Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS_ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
FORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 

INDORSER’S LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 

RIGHTS OF HOLDER 

PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 

COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

CERTIFICATION 

EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $5, postpaid 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Pus.isHine@ Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 

You may send us one copy of “The Law of 
Bank Checks,” by John E. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $5.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 5 days in good 


condition. 
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Tue Sprarr or America, 1620- 
1920, Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. 


& 


SIX QUESTIONS FOR 
YOUNG MEN 


What is your answer? 


Percy H. Jounsron, the Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City, says that 
any young man who can answer 
the following six questions satis- 
factorily is on the road to 
success: 


1. Where am I going to be 
when thirty-five? Fifty? Sixty? 

2. Am I doing anything other 
than my routine work to qual- 
ify myself to fill a responsible 
position at that time. 

3. Am I using my spare time 
in a way that is going to im- 
prove me so that I will be a 
more valuable, better-rounded, 
better-trimmed business man 
ten years hence? 

4. Am I taking a reasonable 
amount of the right kind of 
exercise to keep me physically 
fit for the work I contemplate 
undertaking? 

5. Are my habits and mode 
of living such that I shall build 
up a strong, healthy body and 
a keen, vigorous mind? 

6. Have I enough self-control 
and power of will to undergo 
the self-sacrifice that my ambi- 
tions entail and to save sufti- 
ciently to pay for the books or 
educational courses or other 
equipment needful to educate 
myself enough to accumulate 
the capital required for busi- 
ness enterprise? 


& 
THE SECRET OF 
EFFICIENCY 


Dr. Revpen Posr Harreck 
dwells upon the importance of 
study, regular mental exercise 
as the secret of efficiency, until 
a very late period in life. He 
and other authorities agree that 
the secret of prolonged effi- 
ciency is the habit of study 
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Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 
and the 

Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Koniffin, Jr. 





HIS book is by the author of “The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,”’ “Essentials in Granting 

Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 
of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” ‘“‘Comparative Statements,” 
“Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facing pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Kniffin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
MERCIAL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 
either return it or remit the price, $2.50. 
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The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 





HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 

ent customers of a bank and the 

systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Benk Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those empioyed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 
him into contact with many bankers and 


advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
—— vice president Irving National 

ank, 


ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank,. large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth many times its price—$1.25— 
to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bankers Pusiisuinc Company, 253 Broapway, New Yorx« 
5 


Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Business DeparTMENT.” 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 
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formed preferably in youth, but 
in any event continued while 
life lasts. It is said that the 
study period need not be a long 
one, although the study itself 
should be intense enough so 
that the proper amount of 
mental exercise may ve obtain- 
ed. The efficiency resulting 
from such study is usually phy- 
sical as well as intellectual. 


& 
“The time is approaching 
when superintendents, school 


boards and teachers will realize 
more fully than many of them 
to-day, the truth of the say- 
ing: As a man readeth, so he 
thinketh; as a man _ thinketh, 
so he is, In the future our 
children will spend much more 
time during school hours in 
reading travel, biography, his- 
tory, literature, invention, 
science than is spent to-day in 
the so-called ‘study’ of the text- 
book. They will read for pure 
enjoyment entertaining, in- 
structive books. until the char- 
acter is moulded by the printed 
page, until the point is reached 
when a day or evening spent 
without a book or paper is not 
an enjoyable one. It is only 
by the development of a love 
for reading, by the fixing of 
the reading habit, that the ele- 
mentary schools will continue 
their work of character build- 
ing into mature life.” 

—Nellie B. Allen, in Journal 

of Education. 


FO; 
TWELVE ESSENTIALS 
The 
The 


value of time. 
success of persever- 


8. The pleasure of working. 
4. The dignity of simplicity. 
5. The work of character. 

6. The power of kindness. 

7. The influence of example. 
8. The obligation of duty. 
9. The wisdom of economy. 
10. The virtue of patience. 
11. The improvement of talent. 
12. The joy of originating. 
—Marshall Field. 
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Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 








T HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of ‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“*Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





J oe 

BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 

Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 

house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 

tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


KVEry one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 


mation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 


ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 


you want to examine at our expense. 


—The Practical Work of a Bank 
—Trust Companies . ; ; : ‘ 
—The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 


—Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 
Credit Statements. . 

—The Elements of Foreign Exchange . 

—Bank Deposit Building . ; : , 

—Bank Window Advertising . ; , 

—The New Business Department . : 

—2000 Points for Financial Advertising . 


$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 


$2.50 
$1.60 
$4.00 
$3.00 
$1.25 
$2.00 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


books to you. 
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Gentlemen—Please send on approval copies of the books checked 


above. After examination I will either remit the price or return the 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 
COURSE OF BUSINESS 
STUDY 


A New Yorx banker has pre- 
pared the following suggestion 
for a business course in Amer- 
ican universities: 


1, French, Spanish and pos- 
sibly German. 

2. Elementary Engineering 
and Applied Mechanics. 

3. Applied Physics, including 
Electricity and Hydraulics, 
Water Power Development, the 
Steam Engine, the Gas Engine, 
the Third Rail. A study of ac- 
tual operations on the grounds. 

4. Applied Chemistry and 
elements of Metallurgy. 

5. Geology, as applied to the 
mining of Coal, Copper, Iron 
and Oil. 

6. Mathematics, as applied in 
Engineering, Physics, Mechan- 
ies, ete. 

7. Manufacturing. Coke, Iron 


and Steel, Copper, Wool, Cot- 
ton Sugar, etc. With visits to 
plants. 


8. Transportation. The Mod- 
ern Railroad and Steamship 
Lines, and their Capitalization, 
Organization and Operation. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Accounting, etc. 

9. Agriculture, The Breed- 
ing and Care of Livestock, The 
Management of the Dairy 
Herd. The Production of 
Wheat, Cotton, Rye, Barley, 
Sugar, Tobacco etc. Irriga- 
tion. Sewage Disposal. Arte- 
sian Wells. The Weather Bu- 
reau, 

10. Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. An analysis of Bal- 


ance Sheets and Annual Re- 
ports. 

11. Economics. 
Corporation. 
Incorporation 
Minutes 
Modern 


The Modern 
Certificates of 
By-Laws and 


of Meetings. The 
Joint 


Partnership, 
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Stock Companies. Articles of 
Association, Stocks, Bonds 
and Mortgages. Debentures. 
Corporate Management. Di- 
vision of Work. Handling of 
Labor. Welfare Work, The 


Open Shop. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Publicity. Sales- 
manship. Rules of Order for 
the Conduct of a Meeting. 

12. Banking, National Banks. 
The Trust Company. The Sav- 
ings Bank. The Private Bank- 
er, The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Foreign Exchange. Im- 
ports and Exports. Under- 
writing and Sale of Securities, 
National Currencies. 

13. History of the United 
States, including its physical 
geography and the study of its 
natural resources. 

14, Political Science. A Short 
Course in the History of Our 
Political Parties. Elections, 
Nominations, Tariffs, etc. 

15, The United States Gov- 
ernment. A Study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
The Work of Congress. Or- 
ganization of the State and Mu- 
nicipality. The Cabinet. 

16. Diplomatic and Consular 
Service of the United States. 
Organization and Duties of 
Officers, Objects to Be Ac- 
complished. Foreign Trade. 

17. Modern History, in con- 
junction with the Physical Ge- 
ography and the study of the 
Natural Resources of the vari- 
ous Countries—an intensive and 


practical course — including 
Central and South American 
Republics. 


18. Modern Warfare. A 
Short Course in Modern Mili- 
tary Science. The Artillery, 
The Infantry. The Air Service. 
Photography. The Signal 
Corps, 

19. Composition, Writing of 


Letters, Reports, etc. Proper 
Style, 
20. Literature. The Bible 





Stories, the Book of Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, The 
New Testament. Mythology. 
Translations from a few of the 
Greek and Roman Classics to 
get the real meaning and spirit, 
including Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Horace, Virgil, ete. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Gray, 
Goldsmith; selections from the 
American and modern poets. 
Much of this can be accom- 
plished by side reading in va- 
cations. 

21, Art. A Short History of 
Ancient and Modern Art. A 
Study of the Finest Examples 
of the Different Schools. Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Prints—to develop artistic taste 
and imagination. 

22. Music. A Short History 
of the Different Schools. Har- 
mony, etc.—merely to develop 
musical taste and appreciation, 
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“Booxs delight us, when pros- 
perity smiles upon us; they 
comfort us inseparably when 
stormy fortune frowns on us. 
They lend validity to human 
compacts, and no_ serious 
judgments are propounded 
without their help. Arts and 
sciences, all the advantages 
of which no mind can enum- 
erate, consist in books. How 
highly must we estimate the 
wondrous power of books, 
since through them we sur- 
vey the utmost bounds of the 
world and of time, and con- 
template the things that are 
as well as those that are not, 
as in the mirror of eternity.” 
—Richard, Bishop and Chan- 
cellor of Bury. 


& 


“The true university of our 
day is a collection of books.” 
—Thomas Carlyle. 
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O NE of the biggest busi- 
ness men in America is 
authority for the statement 
that everything that occurs 
in business is governed by 
laws and principles, and a 
man equipped to find these 
principles and pass them 
along is rendering a distinc- 
tive service. That seems to 
define pretty accurately a 
banking institution which 
wants officers who are stu- 
dents of economic principles 
and current business condi- 


tions. 
& 


Possisty no British states- 
man has been so. often 
quoted as Disraeli, and 


probably the reason is that 
he said so much that was 
worth while. One thought- 
ful thing he said about read- 
ing is this: “A book may be 
as great a thing as a battle.” 
We have an illustration of 
the truth of that in our own 
country, as unquestionably 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had as 
great an influence in freeing 
the slaves as any battle in 
the Civil War, and may it 
not be possible in this era 
of reconstruction that the 
reading of some book on 
Sociology or Economics may 
have as great a bearing upon 
the re-making of the world 
as some of the battles re- 
cently fought in Europe? 


& 


WHILE WE wovLp not say 
anything in disparagement 


of the Public Library, we 
feel that we should empha- 
size the importance of own- 
ing books. Ruskin said: “If 
a book is worth reading, it 
is worth buying.” It is a 
fundamental truth that we 
do not place much value on 
things which cost us noth- 
ing. Experience has shown 
that one gets the most bene- 
fits from books which he can 
have constantly at hand for 
reference and study. 


& 


Tue weap of one of the 
largest banks in the country 
recently stated the things 
which he looks for in choos- 
ing an officer of the institu- 
tion. This included quali- 
ties that in their develop- 
ment might some day make 
the applicant of presiden- 
tial timber. He said that he 
wanted men with keen intel- 
ligence and fine training, as 
a trained man saves much 
time by grasping facts 
quickly and correctly. 


co) 

“He that loves reading has 
everything within his reach.”— 
William Goodwin. 

“Tf a man read little, he had 
need to have much cunning to 
seem to know that he doth not.” 
—Bacon. 


WHY PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF? 
SoMeTIMes a man _ takes a 


course at the A. I. B., or enters 
upon a course of home study, 
in order to prepare himself to 
be a bank executive, and find- 
ing at the end of one or two 
years that he is not a bank 
executive, he becomes discour- 
aged. He knows, or imagines 
he knows, more about the prin- 
ciples of banking than the clerk 
next to him who is getting as 
much as he is, or maybe more. 
What is the use of studying, 
what is the use of “preparing 
yourself for a higher position,” 
if nobody recognizes your tal- 
ents; if you are treated 

cog in a machine, and 1 
don’t get the position? ‘uat is 
the train of thought that is like- 
ly to run through his mind, and 
he may end with the conclusion 
that it will be time enough to 
learn the details and principles 
of the higher job when he gets 
it, 

This is a mournful conclu- 
sion. It ought to be sympa- 
thetically considered, and not 
contemptuously dismissed. But 
let us consider it, It is true 
that a man may study without 
receiving immediate reward. It 
is true that pure luck some- 
times seems to intervene, rais- 
ing for a time a less efficient 
man above a more efficient man. 
But the whole plaint, when 
sifted, comes down to this: 


That after you have studied 
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Any book published by the Bankers Publish- 


ing Company will be sent on approval to any 
bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 
“Books That Bankers Need.” 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


























How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of creuit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to Jeading 
bankers throughout the country and _ re- 

























ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking, ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attent:on Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 








FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 


Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and ir + 
find on examination that it is all that you sa} 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you in 
good condition. . 


Se ssa pnaekas , 5) ae 
April BT Address 
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This great work is the result of an investigation by 
“The Bureau of Business Standards’’ of the A. j 
Shaw Company. The investigation was country-wide. 
For it was the aim of the Bureau to make this six- 
volume Banking Series of the greatest possible value to 
all banks—the small savings bank, the trust company 
and the national bank. How well it has succeeded in 
doing this is brought home by this single statement: 
the best plans and methods of 2,067 banks were se- 
cured, 


Surely, with such a work in easy reach the problems 
of economical bank operation, of winning good will and 
business, of keeping patrons satisfied, of increasing div- 
idends, are not difficult to solve—perhaps simply a mat- 
ter of turning to the index, thus glancing over a plan 
which some other banker has used successfully and 
applying it. In this Series there isn’t a word about 
the “why” of banking, its history, evolution or rela- 
tive importance. It is, purely and simply, a work of 
“hows’’—plans and methods of successful banking fol- 
low one another in quick succession through 1,712 
pages. 

Glance over the brief list of points covering the ideas 
and plans that bankers all over the country are now 
using to win bigger success. Judge for yourself from 
this list of contents whether you can afford not to have 
these plans and ideas at your disposal. If you do not 
wish the complete Series check on the coupon below the 
titles covering the subjects in which you are most inter- 
ested. Mail your check to cover the cost of the vol- 
umes and they will go forward immediately for your 
inspection. Should you find after a thorough examina- 
tion that the books did not meet your needs, simply 
return them and your money will be refunded. 





Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 

Please send me the titles marked. Enclosed is check 
to cover the cost. If after going over the books I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return them and you are 
to refund my money. 


{ ] Advertising and Service $4.00 

{ ] Accounting and Costs 4.00 

{ 1] Loans and Discounts 4.00 

{ 1 Credits and Collections 4.00 

{ ] Executive Control 4.00 

{ 1 Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 4.00 
Name 
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City and State... 






A Complete 
Reference Bank 
Library 


Every banker ought to have these six volumes in kis 
possession so that he can refer to them whenever new 
problems arise. The Series contains 1,712 pages; 581 
illustrations, charts, forms and diagrams; with more 
than a score of inserts showing time and money-saving 
routine methods—all told, the plans, methods and sys- 
tems of 2,067 progressive banks 








Vol, 1—Advertising and Service 
_ Analyzing the field. Planning a campaign How to 
distribute your appropriation. Selecting mediums ar 
preparing copy. How a suburban bank increased i 
deposits $235,000 in one year. How one letter secur 
#30,000 in new business in 30 days. How to plan tl 
right follow-up. Winning the accounts of women and 
children. How to interest the foreigner. Getting the 
farmer's business. How a small banker keeps track of 
all prospects Finding the service that appeals most. 
Ilow to hold accounts longer. A bonus plan that 
stopped 3.000 withdrawals, 
Vol, 2—Accounting and Costs 
What your cost system should show you. Fitting a 
cost system to your needs. How one bank’s pleased 
customers won 67 per cent of its new depositors. A 
systematic plan for watching accounts. Increasing prof- 
its with a cost analysis. How a Middle Western bank 
saves annually $1,200. How two bookkeepers handle 
2,000 accounts. One national bank's plan that saves 
annually $5,000. 
ol. 3—Loans and Discounts 
Finding the records that get results quickest. How 
x discount committee builds business. Making small 
loans profitable. Automobile, warehouse and produce 
loans. How a Cleveland bank secured more than 500 
new customers. How to appraise farm loans, Increas- 
ing the farmer’s borrowing power. Simple methods for 
handling farm loans. Making cattle loans safe. How 
to control real estate loans. Handling the home build- 
er’s business. One Iowa banker’s plan which has 
proved worth while. 
Vol. 4—Credits and Collections 
Simplifying the credit officer's duties, A bank where 
every officer has full power to make loans. How to 
classify risks. How to analyze statements. How 
much to lend to farmers. How country banks can serve 
the community. Handling collections at a profit. How 
a Middle Western bank has stopped collection leaks. 
How a Southern bank handles its messengers. Han- 
dling trade acceptances. The trade acceptance as x 


credit risk. 
Vol, 5—Executive Control 

Defining the work of the president and directors. 
Enlarging the cashier’s opportunities. Dividing the 
work among the officers. How the tellers influence 
business, Regulating tlie inside routine. Keeping 
track of the day’s business. How to check each day’s 
details. How one bank was enabled to weather a crisis. 
Installing profit-sharing plans. Handling trust company 
business. How savings influence other departments. 
Controlling the interest rates. How assoviations help 
bankers. 

Vol, 6—Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 

How to pick out the best location. How to determine 
how much to spend for bank quarters. Making the 
bank serve the business. How a new building helped 
one bank to double its savings accounts in a year and a 
half. How to lay out the banking room. How careful 
planning saved $75,000 in the building of one bank. 
How to plan the lobby. Cages, partitions and wickets. 
What to do about executive offices. Protecting the cus- 
tomers’ treasure. Fitting the vaults to the business. 
Making the bank attractive. Determining the bank’s 
equipment and needs. Making supplies pay dividends. 
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and prepared yourself, you 
may have to wait for opportu- 
nity to appear. 
. But if you have not studied, 
if you have not prepared your- 
self, the opportunity, when it 
appears, will not be your op- 
portunity. You will know 
yourself unequal to the job, un- 
able to cope with it, unable to 
answer sthe questions that will 
be asked you, The bank is not 
likely to put you in, wholly un- 
prepared, and let you learn as 
you work. The mistakes you 
make while learning will be 
made at the bank’s expense, and 
vour training may come too 
high. So even though study 
and training may not make im- 
v7 te advancement certain, 
study and training will 
1 worth-while advance- 
ment impossible. 

Of course, it may not be wise 
to study to be a bank president 
right away. You are not likely 
to be taken off an adding ma- 
chine to be made president of 
the bank. You will have to go 
through several other positions 
first. Study the position or po- 
sitions immediately ahead of 
you, master the general and de- 
tail knowledge that you will 
have to acquire for it or for 
them. And when the time 
comes, and others around you 
are hoping, but know in their 
hearts that they are not com- 
petent for a higher position left 
unfilled, you will be found 
ready.—_From the M. & M. 


Journal, 
& 


“A home without books is like 
a room without windows:”’— 
Henry Ward Beecher, 

“Now, my young friends, this 
habit of reading is your pass to 
the greatest, the purest, and the 
most perfect pleasures that God 
has prepared for his creatures. 
You must learn to read,*and to 
like reading now, or you cannot 
do so when you are old.”— 
Anthony Trollope, 

“The use of reading is to aid 
us in thinking."—Edward Gib- 


bon. 
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Commercial 
Paper, 


Acceptances, 


and the 
Analysis of 
Credit Statements 


By 
W. H. Koniffin, Jr. 


HIS book is by the author of “The Practical 
Work of a Bank,” “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,” “Essentials in Granting 

Credit,” etc., a practical banker as well as a student 

of banking and lecturer on banking topics. 

It is a thoroughly practical book, understandable 
alike by the banking student as well as the man 
higher up. 

The book contains special chapters on such sub- 
jects as ““The Advantages of Commercial Paper,” 
“The Development of Single-Name Paper,” “The 
Profitableness of Cash Payment,” “Pivotal Points in 
a Credit Statement,” ‘“‘Comparative Statements,” 
“‘Bank and Trade Acceptances,” ““The Operation of 
a Bank Acceptance,” etc., etc. 

Seventy pages of actual financial statements, some 
favorable, some unfavorable, with complete analysis 
printed on facing pages, explaining in detail why it is 
safe or unsafe to invest in the paper. 

Illustrations of forms, including Trade Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Advice, Trust Receipts (various 
forms), Bailee Receipts, etc., etc. 

Another Knifhin book, which means another volume 
of practical value to the Banker, Credit Manager, or 
Commercial Paper Dealer. 


162 pages, eleven illustrations, substantially bound in cloth 
Price, $2.50, by mail postpaid. Copies sent on approval. 
Use blank below. 


Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Please send for free examination Mr. Kniffin’s “Com- 
menciaL Paper.” After five days’ examination I will 


either return it or remit the price, $9.50. 
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The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 





HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 

ent customers of a bank and the 

systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 
ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Benk Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 
him into contact with many bankers and 


advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were Fred W. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
Ward, vice president Irving National 
Bank. 


ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth many times its price—$1.25— 
to any bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Bankers PusiisHinc Company, 253 Broapway, New Yor«k 


Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Business DeparTMENT.” 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

\ Century or Prices. By Ex- 
Senator Theodore E. Burton 
and G, C. Selden. Price 
$2.15, delivered, 

\mertca’s MERCHANT MARINE. 
Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. 

INVESTMENTS. By 
Jordan, B.C.S. 
delivered. 

Sevtinc Your Services. By 
George Conover Pearson. 
Price $2.15, delivered. 

ProcEEDINGS oF THE EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
INVESTMENT BANKERS Asso- 
CIATION OF America. Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America, Chicago. 
kMANY’s CoMMERCIAL GRIP ON 
‘uz Worip. By Henri Hau- 
ser. New edition with pref- 
ace by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Price $2.15, delivered. 

Errecrive House Orcans, By 
Robert E, Ramsay. Price 

delivered, 


& 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Term SerrLeMents. Prepared 
by Samuel F. Streit. Amer- 
ican Acceptance Council, 
New York, 

Bonds AND THE Bonp MarKET. 
The Annals, Price $1.65, de- 
livered. 

Feperat Ratroapv Act or 1920. 
Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

Ownersuip CERTIFICATES UNDER 
THE Feperan Income Tax 
Law, including Returns of 
Information and Withholding. 
Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, 

TRANSPORTATION 
Guaranty Trust 
New York. 

StaTeMeNT SHow1nc Torat Re- 
SOURCES AND J.AABILITIES OF 
I.tinois Start Banks, Com- 
piled by Andrew Russel, Au- 
ditor of Public Accounts. 

Fryat Report or tHe Provost 
GENERAL TO THE SECRETARY 
or War. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


David F. 
Price $3.15, 


Act 1920. 


Company, 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods of 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los . ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 

HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 


and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 


advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of ‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“‘Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


BVEry one of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable infor- 
mation and progressive ideas and methods for increasing your effici- 
ciency as a banker. Read over the list below and select the ones that 


you want to examine at our expense. 


-~ 
















—The Practical Work of a Bank . . $5.00 
—Trust Companies . ‘ ; , ‘ $5.00 
—The Savings Bank and Its PracticalWork $5.00 


—Commercial Paper and the Analysis of 
Credit Statements. : . ‘ $2.50 


—The Elements of Foreign Exchange . $1.60 
—Bank Deposit Building . ; ; ‘ $4.00 
—Bank Window Advertising . ; ; $3.00 
—The New Business Department . , $1.25 
—2000 Points for Financial Advertising . $2.00 








BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen—Please send on approval copies of the books checked 
above. After examination I will either remit the price or return the 
books to you. 
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MORE NON-FICTION 
BOOKS 


“‘Or MAKING Books there is no 
end,’ applies just now with un- 
wonted appropriateness to 
books that are not fiction, or at 
least, not so labeled,” says The 
Indianapolis News. Novels are 
still flowing freely from the 
presses, but they do not consti- 
tute so overwhelming a propor- 
tion of the output as in days not 
long gone. One prominent pub- 
lisher advertises twelve new 
books in his latest list, not one 
of which is fiction; another’s 
new publications total four, 
none of which is fiction; a third 
lists ten books without a novel 
in the number. Other publish- 
ers are printing many nonfiction 
works along with the usual 
novels. 

Most of the nonfiction books 
are devoted to aspects of eco- 
nomics, democracy, bolshevism, 
the late war, diplomacy, poli- 
tics in the larger sense, etc. The 
war, of course, quickened Amer- 
ican interest in foreign affairs 
and in political matters of 
world concern, while the radi- 
calism and disquietude on‘ all 
sides have forced attention to 
problems of industry and eco- 
nomics, Speaking generally, 
the desire to be informed on 
such matters, which desire the 
publication of the books would 
indicate to exist, is a hopeful 
and comforting sign of the 
times. Right action and right 
thinking are dependent upon 
sound knowledge and intelligent 
interest. However, our young 
radicals are notoriously glib 
and gifted dialecticians, and it 
is they, apparently, who are 
writing most of the books 
along governmental and eco- 
nomic lines. Knowledge ob- 
tained from random reading of 
such a literary output might 
tend to be lopsided. 


Books about books are also 
an important part of the pres- 
ent literary tide. Volumes of 
criticism, biographies of writers, 
essays on books, or with a book- 
ish tinge, books of literary ten- 
dencies—they come from the 
publishers in an endless stream. 
Assuming that the publishers do 
not issue books that are not 
read, it would appear that we 
are becoming “literary.” Or it 
may be that we are only becom- 
ing lazy. It is much easier to 
get acquainted with a writer, 
and to be able to make a plaus- 
ible show of knowledge about 
him, by reading somebody else’s 
opinion of his work than to 
plow through the works them- 


selves. 
& 


FIVE BANKING COURSES 


Grorce E, Wurrman, a former 
school man, has become Educa- 
tional Director of The Cleveland 
Trust Company. The program 
of the five banking courses of- 
fered to the employees of the 
trust company is as follows: 

Banking 1. Intended to im- 
prove Bookkeepers now em- 
ployed. After a thorough re- 
view of Bookkeepers Rules and 
some discussion of their rela- 
tionship with the tellers, Com- 
mercial and Banking Law will 
be taken up. A more elemen- 
tary work will be done with 
those who are preparing to be- 
come Bookkeepers. 

Banking 2. A brief survey 
of Bookkeepers’ Rules will be 
followed by a detailed study 
of Teller’s Rules, after which 
the Laws of Negotiable Instru- 
ments applicable to a Teller’s 
work will be studied. Some 
time will also be given to Loans 
and Acceptances, Mortgages 
and Payments. 

Banking 8. A study of the 
Origin and Functions of Money, 


the History vf U. S. Coinage 
and the Money Systems of the 
U. S. The Origin and Devel- 
opment of Banking in general, 
and in the U. S. in particular; 
Functions of Banks; National 
Banking System; Administra- 
tion; the Clearing House; Bank 
Supervision; Trust Companies; 
Foreign Banking Systems; and 
the Federal Reserve System, 
will also be treated. This 
course is designed for those 
who wish to make banking a 
business, and who desire to be- 
gin with a general and historic- 
al study of the subject. It 
should be preceded by 1 and 2 
or their equivalent. 

Banking 4. Investments will 
be the substance of this course, 
Detailed analysis of financial 
statements will be made. The 
value of various investments, 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., 
and their comparative earning 
power, will be discussed; pre- 
ceded by 1 or 2 or their equiva- 
lent. 

Banking 5. The subject of 
Foreign Exchange is one of 
prime importance to any bank 
whose customers engage in the 
business of importation and ex- 
portation of goods, or who at 
any time wish to have money 
dealings with foreign countries. 
Even the tourist is accommo- 
dated by the Exchange Depart- 
ment. 

An excellent course in this 
subject is planned. It will in- 
clude classes of transactions, 
exchange centers, monetary 
systems of the world, conver- 
sion quotations, rates, forms, 
and buying foreign commercial 
bills. Required 1 and 2 or their 


equivalent. 
& 


“The love of knowledge 
comes with reading, and grows 
with it.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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HEN a man has risen 

from the ranks to an 
executive position in a bank 
it is practically certain that 
he has acquired the neces- 
sary mental equipment either 
from the hard knocks of 
practical experience or from 
systematic study — often- 
times by means of both. By 
reading and studying books 
on banking and economics, a 
man learns by experience, 
but the experience of others. 


& 


IN TIMES suUCH as these, the 
American business man 
should stop guessing and 
know. Certain definite in- 
formation concerning agri- 
culture, manufacture, han- 
dling of commodities, their 
supply, consumption or 
price, may mean thousands 
of dollars to him. The 
banker, above all business 
men, should be a student of 
such things, as he is in a po- 
sition to save and make 
money not only for himself 
and his institution, but for 
customers as well. 


& 


Ir 1s THE trained man who 
is the business leader of to- 
day. One of the most im- 


portant things for a young 
bank man to do if he wants 
to be successful is to decide 
now to train for leadership 
in the future. 
quires 


Earning re- 
learning. A man 
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should plan his individual 
career on the same broad 
principles which control 
business. The fundamental 
factors in business success 
include knowledge, industry 
and system. Business is 
created by knowledge 
promoted by industry and 
run efficiently by system. All 
of these things can be 
learned by reading and 
study, supplementary to ac- 
tual experience. 


& 


Askep why he had prepared 
a list of 500 business books, 
John Cotton Dana, librarian 
of the Newark, N. J., Public 
Library, said: “Because 
there has been a demand for 
such a list and we know it 
will be used. A few years 
ago books on business were 
scorned by business men. 
They were very few in num- 
ber and very poor. They 
were nearly all quite preachy 
in tone, and built on the 
‘Log Cabin to White House 
Plan.” That certainly is 
not the style of the new 
books on business put out by 
the Bankers Publishing 
Company and other houses 
specializing in commercial 
literature. 






Not a Few of the greatest 
bankers in America are men 
who became educated with- 
out going to college. It is 
probable that these men, 
however, were forced to 
study a great deal harder be- 
cause of this handicap, but 
their experience has proved 
a college education is not ab- 
solutely essential to insure 
success in the banking field. 
But a man who has not been 
fortunate enough to secure a 
college education should al- 
ways be on the alert to ab- 
sorb every bit of information 
which will increase his 
knowledge, broaden his 
vision and add to his effi- 
ciency. In the opinion of 
some of the most successful 
of our self-made bankers, 
reading and studying in the 
evenings, on holidays and at 
idle moments will give a man 
a very practical education. 


& 


AFTER ALL, it is a matter of 
training and the mind can 
be trained by home study 
and reading just as it can be 
trained by a regular college 
course, though perhaps not 
so well. A great deal de- 
pends upon the individual 
student as to how much is 
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Any book published by the Bankers Publish- 


be sent on approval to any 
bank or banker. Write for our catalogue of 


“Books That Bankers Need.” 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
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Vol, 1—Advertising and Service 
Analyzing the field. Planning a campaign. How to 
distribute your appropriation. Selecting mediums and 
preparing copy. How a suburban bank increased its 
deposits $235,000 in one year. How one letter secured 
$30,000 in new business in 80 days. How to plan the 
right follow-up. Winning the accounts of women and 
children. How to interest the foreigner. Getting the 
farmer's business. How a small banker keeps track of 
all prospects. Finding the service that appeals most. 
How to hold accounts longer. A bonus plan that 
stopped 3,000 withdrawals, 
Vol, 2—Accounting and Costs 
What your cost system should show you. Fitting a 
cost system to your needs. How one bank’s pleased 
customers won 67 per cent of its new_ depositors. A 
systematic plan for watching accounts. Increasing prof- 
its with a cost analysis. How a Middle Western bank 
saves annually $1,200. How two bookkeepers handle 
2,000 accounts. One national bank’s plan that saves 
annually $5,000. 
Vol. 3—Loans and Discounts 
Finding the records that get results quickest. How 
a discount committee builds business. Making small 
loans profitable. Automobile, warehouse and produce 
loans. How a Cleveland bank secured more than 500 
new customers. How to appraise farm loans. Increas- 
ing the farmer’s borrowing power. Simple methods for 
handling farm loans. Making cattle loans safe. How 
to control real estate loans. Handling the home build- 
er’s business. One Iowa banker’s plan which has 
proved worth while. 
Vol. 4—Credits and Collections 
Simplifying the credit officer’s duties, A bank where 
every officer has full power to make loans. How to 
classify risks. How to analyze statements. How 
much to lend to farmers. How country banks can serve 
the community. Handling collections at a profit, How 
a Midéle Western bank has stopped collection leaks. 
How a Southern bank handles its messengers. Han- 
dling trade acceptances. The trade acceptance as a 


credit risk. 
Vol. 5—Executive Control 

Defining the work of the president and directors. 
Enlarging the cashier’s opportunities. Dividing the 
work among the officers. How the tellers influence 
business, Regulating tlhe inside routine. Keeping 
track of the day’s business. How to check each day’s 
details. How one bank was enabled to weather a crisis. 
Installing profit-sharing plans. Handling trust company 
business. How savings influence other departments. 
Controlling the interest rates. How assoviations help 
bankers. 

Vol. 6—Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 

How to pick out the best location. How to determine 
how much to spend for bank quarters. Making the 
bank serve the business. How a new building helped 
one bank to double its savings accounts in a year and a 
half. How to lay out the banking room. How careful 
planning saved $75,000 in the building of one bank. 
How to plan the lobby. Cages, partitions and wickets. 
What to do about executive offices. Protecting the cus- 
tomers’ treasure. Fitting the vaults to the business. 
Making the bank attractive. Determining the bank’s 
equipment and needs. Making supplies pay dividends. 








A Complete 
Reference Bank 
Library 


Every banker ought to have these six volumes in his 


possession so that he can refer to them whenever mew 
problems arise. The Series contains 1,712 pages; 581 
illustrations, charts, forms and diagrams; with more 
than a score of inserts showing time and money-saving 
routine methods—all told, the plans, methods and sys- 
tems of 2,067 progressive banks. 


This great work is the result of an investigation by 
“The Bureau of Business Standards’’ of the A. W- 
Shaw Company. The investigation was country-wide._ 
For it was the aim of the Bureau to make this six- 
volume Banking Series of the greatest possible value to 
all banks—the small savings bank, the trust company 
and the national bank. How well it has succeeded in 
doing this is brought home by this single statement: 
a plans and methods of 2.067 banks were se:-- 
cured, 


Surely, with such a work in easy reach the pro! 
of economical bank operation, of we He mr good vil end 
business, of keeping patrons satisfied, of increasing div- 
idends, are not difficult to solve—perhaps simply a mat- 
ter of turning to the index, thus glancing over a plan 
which some other banker has used successfully and 
applying it. In this Series there isn’t a word about 
the “‘why’’ of banking, its history, evolution or rela- 
tive importance. It is, purely and simply, a work of 
hows’’—plans and methods of successful banking fol- 
a another in quick succession through 1,712 


Glance over the brief list of points covering the 
and plans that bankers all over the countey 7 ioe 
using to win bigger success. Judge for yourself from 
this list of contents whether you can afford not to have 
these plans and ideas at your disposal. If you do not 
wish the complete Series check on the coupon below the 
titles covering the subjects in which you are most inter- 
ested. Mail your check to cover the cost of the yol- 
umes and they will go forward immediately for your 
inspection. Should you find after a thorough examina- 
tion that the books did not meet your needs, simply 
return them and your money will be refunded, si 





Bankers Publishing Co., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me the titles marked. Enclosed is check 
to cover the cost. If after going over the books I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return them and you are 
to refund my money. 


{ ] Advertising and Service $4.00 
[ ] Accounting and Costs 4.00 
{ ] Loans and Discounts 4.00 
[ 1] Credits and Collections 4.00 
[ ] Executive Control 4.00 
{ 1 Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 4.00 






















Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mitton W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions of the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, powers, restric- 
tions, penalties and _ reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
out. 150 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 


$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 
By Wuu1am H. Knirrin, Jr. 
This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By Franxun Escuer 


Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FILING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


.will enable the banker to have 


immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and_ records 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wixus S. Pane 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. very leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 

By Wriu1amM H. Kyirri, Jr. 

Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 





At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


PRACTICAL INVESTING 
By FRANKLIN 1SSCHER 


Fills the long-felt want for 
a book which, in simple and 
understandable language, tells 
all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into 
the market with money to in- 
vest will find them. There is 
nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about “Practical Investing.” 
It is just a plain, straightfor- 
ward description of securities 
and the markets, made by a 
man who combines long prac- 
tical experience in investment 
matters with the ability to write 
about them clearly and interest- 
ingly. Mr. Escher knows what 
the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. « 175 
pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Wriu1am H. Knirrin, Jr. 
This book is without question 

the most exhaustive and the 

most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written, The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 

the subject. 550 pages. 190 

illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank can organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1,25. 





return the books to you: 


{ ] The New Business De- 
partment 

Bank Window Adver- 
tising 


[ ] 


Commercial 
Elements of 
Exchange 
The Filing Department 


Paper.... 
Foreign 
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] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
2.50 
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Gentlemen:—Please send on approval the books checked 
below. After examination I will either remit the price or 


Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
Practical Work of a 


Practical Investing... 
The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work. 

Trust Companies 
Bank Advertising Ex- 
perience 
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obtained from either course 
of education. A prominent 
banker says: “The trained 
mind is one that possesses 
facts, information, knowl- 
edge of fundamentals, and 
breadth of view, and has 
made these possessions so 
thoroughly a part of itself, 
ready for the solution of the 
problems that it meets every 
day, that there is little 
chance for error. The edu- 
cated mind has a mass of in- 
formation, but its informa- 
tion is seldom concentrated 
for productive effort.” 


& 


Wirn America’s constantly 
expanding foreign commerce, 
and our somewhat compli- 
cated interstate commerce, it 
is increasingly important for 
bankers and other busines: 
men to acquire some knowl- 
edge of economics and the 
laws of interchange between 
peoples. When you have a 
fundamental knowledge of 
these things it is possible for 
you to get greater value 
from the information afford- 
ed by periodicals, pamphlets 
and books which are con- 
stantly being issued dealing 
with such subjects, and to 
select such information as 
can be used as a basis for 
judging the trend of future 
conditions and the require- 
ments of the future for the 
banking institution with 
which you are connected 
and also for its customers 
who depend upon it for ad- 
vice and coéperation. 


co 


Dip you Ever stop to think 
that most men use only 
about a third of their exist- 
ence? The general waste of 
time is due largely to a lack 
of appreciation of its value 


and to ignorance or careless- 
ness as to proper methods 
for using it. Only a com- 
paratively few persons sys- 
tematically regulate their 
working hours and fewer 
still practice intelligent con- 
trol over the larger portion 
of the day which is not de- 
voted to business. A certain 
amount of recreation is nec- 
essary and healthful, but a 
well ordered scheming of 
living sets aside also a cer- 
tain amount of time daily for 
self-improvement and natu- 
rally a large part of this 
might well be devoted to the 
reading of the best fiction, 
current periodicals and bus- 
iness literature. 


& 


For MANy years this Com- 
pany has been publishing 
and selling books on banking 
and financial subjects. Year 
after year we have added to 
the list until now our cata- 
logue contains a very com- 
plete list of practical books, 
every one of which is 
crammed full of valuable in- 
formation and is suggestive 
of practical ideas and meth- 
ods for increasing the effi- 
ciency of bank and trust 
company work. We invite 
correspondence from bank 
officers and chapters of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, as well as from indi- 
viduals, regarding the uses 
of a bank library or from 
those who desire to study to 
improve themselves in their 
chosen work. From time to 
time we issue new books— 
we have two very practical 
new ones in the works now 
—and those who send us 
their names and addresses 
will receive advance notice 
concerning these new publi- 
cations. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


Tue neep of the hour seems 
to be the formation of a plan 
that will throw more light on 
the various questions that are 
now agitating the American 
public, and in such a plan there 
can be no more powerful force 
than the public libraries of the 
country, 

This is true because most of 
the work that is being done by 
schools, Chambers of Commerce, 
and local Boards of Education 
has to do with elementary edu- 
cation. It is largely reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with 
just enough citizenship instruc- 
tion thrown in to enable the 
applicant to get his citizenship 
papers. That is all essential, 
but it does not make the stu- 
dent educated nor does it nec- 
essarily make him a good citi- 
zen. To accomplish this pur- 
pose he should be placed in 
contact with those books that 
breathe the American spirit and 
set forth clearly the real aims 
and the old ideals that have 
made this country great. 

Books wisely chosen and seri- 
ously read, are perhaps the best 
of those agencies for adult self- 
education. And, although we 
think of ourselves as a reading 
nation, there is much room for 
improvement in our methods of 
book distribution. 

Bookstores, except in a few 
large cities, are almost extinct. 
It is probably safe to say that 
millions of Americans go 
through life without being 
tempted to purchase a biog- 
raphy of a famous American 
or a discussion of political 
problems in book form. 

—The Review. 


& 


“Many times the reading of 
a book has made the fortune of 
a man—has decided his way of 
life.”—E'merson. 


“By the blessing of good and 


cheap literature, intellectual 
light has become almost as at- 
cessible as daylight,”—Philip @. 
Hamilton. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue EasteRN QuesTION AND Its 
Sotvtion, By Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr. Price, $1.65, de- 
livered. 

History or tHe Turirr Move- 
ment 1N America. By S. W. 
Straus. Price, $1.65, deliv- 
ered. 

MopverN Foreign ExcHAnce, 
By V. Gonzales. Price, $1.65, 
delivered. 

INTz2NATIONAL COMMERCE AND 
Reconstruction. By Elisha 
M. Friedman. Price, $5.15, 
delivered. 

Tue Paws Bourse aNnD FreNcH 
Finance, By William Par- 
ker. Price, $1.15, delivered. 

Tue Japanese YEAR Boox 1919- 
1920. Price, $5.15, delivered. 

Dictionary For Computine In- 
TERNATIONAL CoMMERCIAL 
Qvorations. By James Rob- 
ertson. Price, $38.00, deliv- 
ered, 

InpIAN FINANCE AND BANKING. 
By George Findlay Shirras. 
Price, $6.65, delivered. 

Tue Geo.ocy or THE M1p-Con- 
TINENT Or, Fretps. By Dr. 
T. O. Bosworth, Price, $3.15, 
delivered. 

& 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Tue American Economic Re- 
view. Papers and Proceed- 
ings of the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association 
at Chicago. American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

Trapinc Wira Ovr NeicHsors 
IN THE CartBBEAN. By Oscar 
P. Austin, National City 
Bank of New York. : 

Stare AMERICANIZATION. Bu- 
reau of Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Community AMERICANIZATION, 
Bureau of Education, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


& 


“Once invent printing, you 
metamorphosed all universities, 
or superceded them,”—Carlyle. 


Bank 
Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods ot 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 


Savings Bank, Los A os, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 
Association 


HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 
deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morchouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building” will not only 
stimulate the banker's patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“‘Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $4.00 and return of the blank 


below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





DP citninitcktesaeteebbtaskbeveweenes 
BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $4.00. 


is 464062086s000% ee ee $000060d050ee68eeonsees 


BR ccesccces $:6:00:066.060000000000060006066000800 
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In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the presi- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of. your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—of 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of creuit, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to Jeading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 








How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


ceived the benefit of their experienve in 
various branches of banking. ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking. 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00. If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 





Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if ! 
find on examination that it is all that you 8&8} 
it is I will keep thé book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you m 
good condition. 



























HEARD IN THE 
SUBWAY 
the Mechanics and 
tals Journal) 
FRANK, YOU'RE JUST 
I have been looking 
me how you did it.” 
‘eting, which I over- 
he subway the other 
-d my curiosity and I 
see whence it came. 
g men stood close to 
vere neatly dressed in 
suits and there was 
lefinable something 
r general appearance 
‘iated them with the 
financial district. 
lid I do what?” asked 
1 chap, smiling. 
all the bank is talking 
about your appointment as sec- 
retary to Mr. J——.” 

The mention of a well known 
figure in finance changed my 
idle curiosity to a real interest 
which, I fear, perhaps exceeded 
even the eagerness of the inter- 
rogator to hear this lucky fel- 
low’s story. 

“You see, Frank, you really 
are one of the youngest clerks, 
in point of service, on the 
bank’s payroll. John and Bill 
and Andrew and myself have 
been with the bank a number 
of years, and naturally we all 
had our eyes on that job for a 
long time. One of us certainly 
was in line for it.” 

The disappointment of the 
speaker was apparent, and I 
could see that Frank was 
rather reluctant to talk about 
his new success. 

“Tell me what you did, old 
man,” persisted the other, who 
seemed to sense this hesitancy. 
“I have worked hard at the 
bank, and if there is something 
which I have missed I would 
like very much to know what 
it is, as I do want to get 


ahead.” 
a 


BOOK THLES 


Special Section of The Bankers 


JUNE 1920 


“Well, Tom, if you insist, Pll 
tell you what I think was re- 
sponsible,” replied Frank diffi- 
dently. “You remember, don’t 
you, that I have been making 
excuses for the past year or 
more, when you and the other 
fellows wanted me to go out for 
a good time?” 

“Yes, but what had excuses 
to do with your promotion?” 

“Those evenings, Tom, I 
spent at school studying. Quite 
some while ago I found on my 
desk a small leaflet which spoke 
about certain courses of study 





which, upon inquiry, I found 
were directly in line with my 
work at the bank. I discussed 
the subject with some of the 
officers, and finally decided to 
take a try at it. Last May I 
passed the final examination 
and received my certificate.” 
“What followed then?” 
“Evidently one of the school 
faculty apprised Mr. J—— of 
my work, as a short time after- 
ward he sent for me and com- 
plimented me upon having suc- 
cessfully completed the course. 


(Continued on page 6) 








NOT HIS JOB 


“I’m not supposed to do that,” said he, 
When an extra task he chanced to see. 
“That’s not my job, and it’s not my care, 
So T’ll pass it by and leave it there.” 

And the boss who gave him his weekly pay 
Lost more than his wages on him that day, 


“I’m not supposed to do that,” he said, 
“That duty belongs to Jim or Fred.” 

So a little task that was in his way 

That he could have handled without delay 
Was left unfinished; the way was paved 
For a heavy loss that he could have saved, 


The time went on and he kept his place, 
But he never altered his easy pace, 

And folks remarked on how well he knew 
The line of tasks he was hired to do. 

For never once was he known to turn 

His hand to things not of his concern. 


But there in his foolish rut he stayed, 

And for all he did he was fairly paid, 

But he never was worth a dollar more 

Than he got for his toil when the work was o’er. 
For he knew too well when his work was through, 
And he’d done all he was hired to do. 


If you want to grow in this world, young man, 
You must do every day all the work you can, 
If you find a task, tho it’s not your bit, 

And it should be done, take care of it; 

And you'll never conquer or rise if you 

Do only the things you’re supposed to do. 


The Hibernia Rabbit. 
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JUNE 1920 
HE “Books for Every- 
body” movement of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion is a worthy one. It is 
a well defined plan to help 
establish new libraries and 
to make the libraries of this 
country a more powerful 
force than ever in the life 
of every community. It is 
said that more than sixty 
million Americans lack ade- 
quate library service, and 
yet libraries are perhaps the 
greatest means for self-edu- 
cation ever devised. 


@ 


A rtirce Western 
which has a fiction library 
for the use of emplovees re- 
ports that 500 persons have 
been enrolled for the privi- 
lege of taking out books. Of 
this number slightly more 
than half are women. Of 
course, it may be that the 
men get books for their 
women folks to read at 
home. 


bank 


& 


It’s GETTING near vacation 
time. You can’t row and 
swim and walk or ride all 
the time. Plan to do some 
reading too, part of it for 
mere pleasure and recrea- 
tion, but some of it also may 
well be along the line of 
your work and your better 
preparation for it mentally. 
Make your vacation profit- 
able to both mind and body. 


. 
We may sustiy speak of 
the friendship of books be- 
cause, like human friends, 
we can look to them for 
guidance and counsel, for 
help in difficulty, encourage- 
ment in dejection and conso- 
lation in sorrow, and for 
the sympathetic fellowsh'p 
which adds relish to even 
the simplest pleasures. 


& 


A QUAINT OLD poet wrote, 


“A little peaceful home 

“Bounds all my wants and 
wishes ; 

“Add to this 

“My book and friend, and 
this is happiness.” 


Though written before there 
were any automobiles, mov- 
ies, phonographs, etc., that 
same spirit exists even in 
these strenuous times, in 
some quarters at least. 


& 


READING BROADENS THE Vi- 
sion and the imagination and 
things 


these are which no 


banker or other busines 
man can afford to ignore. 


Certain sources of profit are 
hidden to the man without 
vision Possibilities are 
turned into reslities by the 
man of foresight and imagi- 
nation. Read and you will 
know what others have done 
and what vou may do. 


co) 


THE CHILD WHO Has just 
learned to read has opened 
the doors to civilization’s 
wonderland. The business 
man who has become inter- 
ested in 
opening the door to ideas 
which will make him and his 
business bigger and better. 


business books is 


IN CERTAIN STATES, in or- 
der to reach the outlying 
neighborhoods through the 
families, rural routes have 
been introduced along which 
the book-wagon, or book- 
automobiles, carry from a 
central town or _ county 
library, books to the homes: 
either particular books to or- 
der or a number of volumes 
from which the houschoider 
may make selection. The 
practice was introduced bv 
a County Library at Hage~s- 
town, Md., about 1906. In 
Connecticut, a State Public 
Library Committee  main- 
tains such service. Ai in- 
teresting side light appears 
in the comment that the 
quality of literature called 
for has appreciably im- 
proved. So the State Library 
Commission of Delaware 
maintains vehicles in two cf 
the three counties, making 
house to house calls on 
country routes to exchange 
books. In one district in 
Rhode Island selected homes 
in the country are made de- 
posit stations, from which 
might be obtained. 
Plainfield, Indiana, 
Library operates a 
that in a 
similar two 
townships with books. The 
St. Louis Public Library 
performs a like service, not 
for rural routes, but in co- 
operation with summer play 
grounds: the auto carrying 
about 400 volumes from 
which books are loaned to 
the children for a borrowing 
period. 


books 
The 
Public 
book-automobile 


way. serves 


& 


When I think how much pleas- 
ure I get from reading, I think 
it my duty to buy as many 
current books as I can.—4. 
Edward Newton. 
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# Every banker ought to have these six volumes in his 
Mes: possession so that he can refer to them whenever new 
» or- problems arise. The Series contains 1,712 pages; 6581 
Imes illustrations, charts, forms and diagrams; with more 
i lee than a score of inserts showing time and money-saving 
pan routine methods—all told, the plans, methods and sys- 
The tems of 2,067 progressive banks. 
| bv 
rem 5- 
In oi" gmat = & Fo result of an investigation Af 
ent : ‘The Bureau 0: usiness Standards’’ of the A. . 
iblie Vol. 1—Advertising and —— How to Shaw Company. The investigation was country-wide, 
: Analyzing the field. Planning a campaign. 
° listribute your appropriation. Selecting mediums and For it was the aim of the Bureau to make this six- 
1ain- canpuntan cone Vow a suburban bank increased its volume Banking Series of the greatest possible value to 
3 I copy: : . red all banke—the small savings bank, the trust company 
. in- deposits $235,000 in one year. How one letter secu 4 th aleaan k F 
‘ w business in 30 days. How to plan the an e national bank. How well it has succeeded in 
ears nrg dh Be Winning the accounts of women and doing this is brought home by this single statement: 
the p+ Roy How to interest the foreigner. Getting the oe plans and methods of 2,067 banks were se- 
ne farmer’s business. How a small banker keeps track of “ 
lied all prospects. Finding the service that appeals most. Surely, with such a work in easy reach the problems 
= How to hold accounts longer. A bonus plan that of economical bank operation, of winning good will and 
1m- stopped 3,000 withdrawals, _ business, of keeping patrons satisfied, of increasing div- 
3 Vol, 2—Accounting and Costs ” idends, are not difficult to solve—perhaps simply a mat- 
rary What your cost system should show you. Fitting a ter of turning to the index, thus glancing over a plan 
vare cost system to your needs. How one bank’s pleased which some other banker has used successfully and 
‘ customers won 67 per cent of its new depositors. A applying it. In this Series there isn’t a word about 
0 of systematic plan for watching accounts. Increasing prof- the “‘why’’ of banking, its history, evolution or rela- 
. its with a cost analysis, How a Middle Western bank tive importance. It is, purely and simply, a work of 
ring saves annually $1,200. How two bookkeepers handle “hows’’—plans and methods of successful banking fol- 
n 2,000 accounts. One national bank’s plan that saves low one another in quick succession through 1,712 
0 annually $5,000. . ok 4 Di . pages. 
Vol. oans an iscounts 
nge Finding the be that get results quickest. How Glance over the brief list of points covering the ideas 
>; in a discount committee builds business. Making small | * and plans that bankers all over the country are now 
loans profitable. Automobile, warehouse and produce using te win bigger success. Judge for yourself from 
mes loans. How a Cleveland bank secured more than 500 this list of contents whether you can afford not to have 
de new customers. How to appraise farm loans. Increas- these plans and ideas at your disposal. If you do not 
cf ing the farmer’s borrowing power. Simple methods for wish the complete Series check on the coupon below the 
hich handling farm loans. Making cattle loans safe. How titles covering the subjects in which you are most inter- 
to control real estate loans. Handling the home build- ested. Mail your check to cover the cost of the vol- 
ned. er’s business. One Iowa banker’s plan which has —— — —- = go pw rye 4 for gous 
5 ‘ spection. ould you find after a thorough examina- 
ina, proved ean y= Credits and Collections tion that the books did not meet your needs, simply 
3 a Simplifying the credit officer's duties, A bank where return them and your money will be refunded. 
“ every officer has full power to make loans. How to 
ha classify risks. How to analyze statements. How 
much to lend to farmers. How country banks can serve ae 
two the community. Handling collections at a profit, How Bankers Publishing Co., 
rl a Middle Western bank has stopped collection leaks. 253 Broadway, New York City. 
1€ How a Southern bank handles its messengers. Han- 
arv dling trade acceptances. The trade acceptance as a Please send me the titles marked. Enclosed is check 
rf credit risk, Vet, G-Deecative Grated to cover the cost. If after going over the books I am 
1) . 
n Defining the work of the president and directors. not entirely satisfied, I will return them and you are 
co- Enlarging the cashier's opportunities. Dividing the to refund my money. 
lav work among the officers. How the tellers influence 
way business, Regulating the inside routine. Keeping { ] Advertising and Service $4.00 
ing track of the day's business. How to check each day’s ; 
” details. How one bank was enabled to weather a crisis, { ] Accounting and Costs 4.00 
‘om Installing profit-sharing plans. Handling trust company 
re business. How savings influence other — { ] Loans and Discounts 4.00 
( Controlling the interest rates. How assoviutions help < . 
ine baukers, x - ‘ ae " { ] Credits and Collections 4.00 
a Vol, 6—Buildings, Equipment an upplies 
. How to pick out the best location. How to Saemntne { ] Executive Control 4.00 
ow much to spend for bank quarters. Making the . 
bank serve the business. How a new building helped { 1 Buildings, Equipment and Supplies 4.00 
one bank to double its savings accounts in a year and a 
half. How to lay out the banking room. How careful SE aca seioaws hnadeenanees Nadhdbekbednenianisaeidatbideks 
planning saved $75,000 in the building of one bank, 
How to plan the lobby. Cages, partitions and wickets. Bank 
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Examine These Books 


Read over the list below and select the ones that you 
wish to examine at our expense. 


BANK LAW AND TAXA- 
TION DIGEST 
By Mirron W. Harrison 


The production of this digest 
of state banking laws has in- 
volved an examination of the 
statutes for over forty states 
and the reduction to concrete 
form of the main provisions 
governing the organization and 
functions ot the different classes 
of banks created under state 
laws. These provisions have 
been grouped under six head- 
ings, supervision, classification, 
organization, restric- 
tions, penalties and reserves. 
Bound in buckram. Clear, read- 
able type. Price, $3.00. 


powers, 


BANK WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING 
By W. R. Morenovse 


Illustrates and describes up- 
to-date, modern banking meth- 
ods of gaining bank deposits by 
appeals to the eye. Shows how 
it should be done and lists all 
necessary materials, with many 
suggestions for successful dis- 
plays. Based entirely on prac- 
tical experience that has won 
150 pages. Fully illus- 

Price, $3,00. 


out. 
trated. 


BANK DEPOSIT BUILDING 
By W. R. Morenovuse 


Deals with successful methods 
by which bank deposits are 
made to grow steadily and per- 
manently. Presents many prac- 
tical and tried plans for intel- 
ligent and resultful advertising, 
including newspapers, street car 


cards, window displays, besides 
giving much valuable informa- 
tion of a kindred nature. 260 
pages. 40 illustrations. Price, 


$4.00, 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
CREDIT STATEMENTS 


By Wu1am H. Kyirrin, Jr. 


This volume fills the long-felt 
want for a work that will enable 
the banker and the credit man 
to properly analyze credit state- 
ments and thus be able to pass 
properly on the credit risk in- 
volved. A number of actual 
statements are carefully ex- 
plained and analyzed so as to 
show the reader the proper 
method by which to draw his 
deductions. The whole subject 
of commercial paper is care- 
fully considered. Price, $2.50. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Franxun Escuer 
Gives a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the 
movement of foreign exchange, 
its influence on the money and 
security market, etc, The book 
is elementary and is designed 
for the reader who wants to 
get a clear idea of how foreign 
exchange works without going 
too deeply into it. Seventh Edi- 

tion. Price, $1.60. 


THE FILING DEPART- 
MENT 


By J. ArrHur Cramer 


Describes and illustrates a 
system of filing for banks which 


will enable the banker to have 
immediate access to all of the 
correspondence and 
bearing on any particular trans- 
action. Author has made a 
careful study and investigation 
of the subject. 100 pages. Co- 
piously illustrated and indexed, 
Price, $1.25. 


records 


PAINE’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND COGNATE 
STATUTES 
By Wits S. Paine 


In this book the author of 
“Paine’s Banking Laws” and 
“Paine’s New York Banking 
Laws” completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act. Dr. 
Paine’s book is the first com- 
plete and authoritative treatise 
on the history, enactment, de- 
velopment, operation and inter- 
pretation of this important 
statute. Every leading court 
decision as well as the rulings 
affecting the operation of the 
law are given, together with a 
history of the measure from the 
original introduction of the bill 
down to the present time, 400 
pages, carefully indexed. Maps 
and charts. Price, $5.00. 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK 
By Wit11am H. Knrirrin, Je. 


Covers every phase and detail 
of the operation of a modern 
bank. There isn’t a single prac- 
tical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that this 
book doesn’t take up carefully 
and describe in detail. Tells 
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Co- 


At Your Own Desk 


Every one of these books is crammed full of valuable 
information and progressive ideas. 


how to increase the efficiency 
of a bank—how to make the 
work run more smoothly—how 
to get the most out of equip- 
ment. 600 pages. Fully illus- 
trated and indexed, Price, $5.00. 


PRACTICAL INVESTING 
By FraNKLIN 1SCHER 


Fills the long-felt want for 
a book which, in simple and 
understandable language, tells 
all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into 
the market with money to in- 
vest will find them. There is 
nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about “Practical Investing.” 
It is just a plain, straightfor- 
ward description of securities 
and the markets, made by a 
man who combines long prac- 
tical experience in investment 
matters with the ability to write 
about them clearly and interest- 
ingly. Mr. Escher knows what 
the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. 175 
pages, handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK 
By Wituram H. Knirrin, Jr. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the 
most readable treatise on sav- 
ings banks ever written, The 
work of the savings bank is 
treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints—making a complete 
reference book on all phases of 
the subject. 550 pages. 190 
illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


This book is filled with prac- 
tical ideas for financial pub- 
licity as actually used by hun- 
dreds of banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada. Many bank advertise- 
ments are reproduced and com- 
mented upon. $2.25, delivered. 


TRUST COMPANIES; 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By Cray Herrick 


Describes in detail the actual 
organization and operation of 
every department of a modern 
trust company. Contains a va- 


riety of tables and charts which 
make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The au- 
thor was for many years con- 
nected with the Cleveland Trust 
Company in important capaci- 
ties and speaks with authority. 
500 pages, Price, $5.00. 


THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


Bank Department _ Series. 
This book describes the actual 
operation and organization of 
the “new business department” 
of a modern bank and shows 
how any bank can organize such 
a department and make it a 
profitable producer of new busi- 
ness and accounts for the bank. 
Price, $1.25. 





below. After examination I 


return the.books to you: 


{ ] The New Business De- 
partment 
[ ] Bank Window Adver 
tising 
] Bank Deposit Building 4.00 
] Commercial Paper.... 2.50 
] Elements of Foreign 
Exchange 
] The Filing Department 1.25 


Name 





BANKERS PUBLISHING CO.,, 
253 Broapway, New York. 


Gentlemen:-—Please send on approval” the books checked 


will either remit the price or 


Paine’s Analysis .... $5.00 
Practical Work of a 


Practical Investing... 2.00 
The Savings Bank and 

Its Practical Work. 
Trust Companies 

Bank Advertising Ex- 
perience 
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What I Heard in the Subway 
(Continued from page 1) 
Several times since then I 
found opportunities to put the 
knowledge gained at school to 
practical use in connection with 
my duties, and I imagine this 
got to the attention of those 
higher up, While I do not 
know definitely, I somehow can- 
not help but feel that it had 
considerable bearing upon my 
being selected for the position 

when it became vacant.” 

“That sounds plausible, 
Frank. In fact, there must be 
a good deal in what you say. 
By the way, you have not yet 
told me where you took this 
course.” 

“At the American Institute of 
Banking, Tom. It has class- 
rooms, and, as its name implies, 
makes a specialty of courses 
which particularly fit men and 
women to become better bank- 
ers.” 

“Thanks, Frank, for the tip. 
I’m going to look into that 
school. So long!” 


7 
WHY READ BOOKS? 

Tue eEpiTortALts ON books and 
reading by Arthur Brisbane 
which have appeared in the 
Hearst newspapers recently, 
are well worth the perusal of 
booklovers and others who 
ought to be booklovers. They 
represent a sustained effort to 
increase the interest of all 
classes of the American people 
in the acquiring and reading 
of books, and to emphasize the 
pleasure and profit that result 
from favorable familiarity with 
the best in modern literature 
and in the classics. 

Following are a few strong 
paragraphs from some of these 
book editorials: 

“If you haven’t read the history 
of the earth and its nations 
how can you judge the present 
in which you are, or plan for 
the future in which your effort, 
thought and work should be 
represented? 

“Man is a complete mental 
creature. He needs to see other 


pictures complete. And _ the 
good book is the only complete 
mental picture offered to man. 
“Good books are to the mind 
what the bones of the skeleton 
are to the body. They hold it 
up and enable it to go forward. 
“A well fed mind is nourished 
by the minds of others dead 
and gone, In a good book you 


have the whole of a human 
life.” 
“Think as you read. Read to 


give your mind exercise. There 
are two kinds of reading like 
two kinds of sports. In one 
sport man sits on a_ bench 
watching others play baseball, 
in the other, he goes into the 
field and plays. In one kind 
of reading a man reads along, 
watching another man_ think. 
The right kind of reader goes 


into a book to think as he 
reads.” 
“Read Keat’s ‘On First Look- 


ing Into Chapman’s Homer’ 
and learn what a book can do 
for a receptive mind, That 
book inspired the first good 
sonnet that Keats wrote, boy- 
ish, but with wonderful lines. 
He looked into the ancient 
hook: 
“*Then felt I like ‘some watcher 
of the skies 
When a new planet swims 
into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific— 
and all his men 


Looked at each other with 
wild surmise 

Silent, upon a peak in 
Darien. 


“With his friend Clark, of The 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, Keats 
read Chapman’s book all night 
long, then sent the sonnet at 
ten o'clock the same morning. 
That is the way to use books; 
read, feel and think.” 


& 


\ MERCHANT ON 
EDUCATION 
Tue First THING that any edu- 
cation ought to give a man is 
character, and the second thing 


is education. That is where 
I’m a little skittish about this 
college business. I’m not start- 
ing in to preach to you, because 
I know a young fellow with the 
right sort of stuff in him 
preaches to himself harder than 
anyone else can, and that he’s 
mighty often switched off the 
right path by having it pointed 
out to him in the wrong way. 

I’m anxious that you should 
be a good scholar, but I’m more 
anxious that you should be a 
good clean man, And if you 
graduate with a sound con- 
science, I shan’t care so much 
if there are a few holes in your 
Latin. There are two parts of 
a college education—the part 
that you get in the schoolroom 
from the professors, and the 
part that you get outside of it 
from the boys. That’s the really 
important part. For the first 
can only make you a scholar, 
while the second can make you 
a man. 

Does a college education pay? 
You bet it pays. Anything that 
trains a boy to think and to 
think quick pays; anything that 
teaches a boy to get the answer 
before the other fellow gets 
through biting the pencil, pays. 
College doesn’t make fools; it 
develops them. It doesn’t make 
bright men; it develops them, 
A fool will turn out a_ fool, 
whether he goes to college or 
not, though he'll probably turn 
out a different sort of a fool. 
Of course, some men are like 
pigs, the more you educate 
them, the more amusing little 
cussers they become and _ the 
funnier capers they cut when 
they show off their tricks. 
Naturally, the place to send a 
boy of that breed is to the cir- 
cus, not to college. 

—From the Letters of a Self- 

Made Merchant to His Son. 


& 


Good books are the world’s 
great leveler and uplifter, the 
poor man’s treasure, the rich 
man’s pleasure, the wretched 
man’s happiness, the whole 


world’s inspiration. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tur MecHanics Banx - 1834- 
1919, Trenton In New Jer- 
sey. By Dr. Carlos E, God- 
frey. 

Tue Economic DervELOPMENT 
or THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
in THE Last Firry Years. By 
Ernesto Tornquist and Co., 
Ltd. Buenos Aires. 


LANGUAGE FoR MEN or AFFAIRS, 
2 vol, By John Mantel Clapp 
and James Melvin Lee. Price 
$8.15 delivered. 


Picrortan CHoseN AND Man- 
cuurta. Bank of Chosen, 
Seoul, Chosen. 


Foreian ExcHance IN Ac- 
counts. By George John- 
son. London: Effingham 


Wilson. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Co-oPERATION WITH THE FARMER 
Neepep to STeapy THE Na- 
TIoN’s Bustness, Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

GoveRNMENT Controrn OveR 
Prices. By Paul W. Garrett 
assisted by Isador Lubin and 
Stella Stewart. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Tne New RetatTion OF THE 
Pusiic To THE Ratiroaps. By 
Charles A. Prouty. Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. 

New Enctanp—O.p anv New. 
1620-1920. Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

GeneraL Corporation Law oF 
THE Stare oF Ruope Istanp. 
Effective July 1, 1920, By 
Frank L. Hinckley, chairman 
Commission on Revision of 
Corporation Laws. Industrial 
Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tue Function or Imports 1N 
Our Foreicn Trape. By 
George E. Roberts. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York, 

Evrorr’s Neep. 3y Henry P. 
Davison, chairman of War 
Council during the war. 











PAINE’S ANALYSIS 


OF THE 


Federal Reserve Act 


and Cognate Statutes 


By WILLIS 8. PAINE, LL.D. 


Carefully indexed. Over 400 pp., with 
Maps and Charts 


HE distinguished author of Paine’s 
National Banking Laws and Paine’s 
New York Banking Laws, completely 
analyzes in this volume the Federal Re- 
serve Act and records the various interpre- 
tations which have affected it since its en- 
actment. The book is the standard treatise 
on the operation of this exceptionally im- 
portant statute. Finished analyses of the 
Bill of Lading Act, the Farm Loan Act 
and the Clayton Anti Trust Law as modi- 
fied by the Kern amendment are also in- 
corporated. 


These volumes show that the 
maintenance of civilization with its 
refining of the intellectual and 
moral faculties, the development of 
society and the prosperity of the 
human race, are dependent upon 
our bankers. 

The four books, Paine’s National Bank- 
ing Laws (7th Edition), Paine’s New York 
Banking Laws (7th Edition), and four 
Supplements, the Summary of Failed Sav- 
ings Banks (2nd Edition) and Paine’s 
Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
Supplement, delivered, $12.00 if ordered 
together. Publisher’s price, $19.50. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
New York 
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How to Increase Your Efficiency as a Banker 


In the 600 pages of this book Mr. Kniffin 
covers every phase and detail of the opera- 
tion of a modern bank. There is not a detail 
from the handling of the morning’s mail to 
the extension of credit, from the duties of 
the messenger to the functions of the pres!i- 
dent that he does not consider carefully and 
describe in an interesting way. 


Why You Should Own This Book 
By finding out how other banks and bank- 
ers have met the same problems which you 
are encountering every day you will get some 
valuable sidelights on your own business. 
You will begin to see ways of increasing the 
efficiency of your own departments—of mak- 
ing the work of your bank run smoother—ot 

getting the most out of your equipment, 


Deals With Every Practical Banking 
Problem 
There isn’t a single practical banking 
problem or detail of bank administration 
that this book doesn’t take up carefully and 
describe in detail. It treats of every phase 
of modern banking from the handling ot the 
morning's mail to the extension of creuait, 
from the duties of the messenger to the 
functions of the president. 


How Other Banks Actually Conduct 
Their Business 

And, what’s more, it shows exactly how 
some of the largest banking institutions in 
the country carry on their business. It gives 
reproductions of the forms they actually use 
for their varicus accounts and points out 
how they handle every detail of their busi- 
ness. Mr. Kniffin, the author, has not de- 
pended upon his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. He had in addition gone to leading 
bankers throughout the country and re- 


ceived the benefit of their experience in 
various branches of banking, ‘This knowl- 
edge and experience he has added to his 
own with the result that the “Practical 
Work of a Bank” is something more than a 
book. It is an encyclopedia, a complete 
text book for the student of banking, 


Special Attention Given to Credit 


Particular attention has been given to the 
subject of bank credit, one hundred and 
fifty pages being devoted to that subject. On 
this subject the author writes with exception- 
al information and force, holding the prize 
offered in 1911 by the late James G. Cannon 
for the best essay on this important topic. 


Examine At Our Expense 


But don’t take our word for all of this. 
Simply sign the order blank below and we 
will send on the book for your inspection. 
If after five days’ examination you agree 
with us that it will help you in your work as 
a banker, send on your check for $5.00, If 
you don’t agree with us, simply return the 
book to us. We will accept your decision 
without quibble or question, 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Bankers Publishing Company, 
253 Broadway, New York: 

Send on Mr. Kniffin’s 600-page book on Prac- 
tical Banking. I will look it over and if } 
find on examination that it is all that you 8a) 
it is I will keep the book and remit $5.00, your 
regular price. If not, I will return to you m 
good condition. 


June BT Address 

















Banking Fiblicity 


ARE YOU “SOLD” 
ADVERTISING? 


ON 


By Fred M. Staker, Manager 


Publicity Department, Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce and 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Are you sold on bank adver- 
tising? If you are a “right-up- 
to-now” banker, you are. Oth- 
erwise, may I join other adver- 
tisers in urging you to give the 
subject your earnest thought? 

Assuming that you are sold 
on advertising let’s ask another 
question: Are you “sold” on 
“advertising”? By “sold” in 
quotation marks is meant 
“punked.” By “advertising” in 
quotation marks is meant 
“punk.” In other words are 
you being talked out of your 
advertising appropriation for 
space in mediums which do not 
advertise? 

No, this will not be a discus- 
sion of mediums. Bank adver- 
tisers are pretty well agreed 
upon what constitutes a recog- 
nized profitable medium, and 
we dare say very few would 
voluntarily choose theater pro- 
grams, church directories, the 
“High Scheol Weekly Breeze,” 
the Policemen’s Ball program, 
ete. Yet many banks are actu- 
ally being “sold” on this sort 
of space because they can’t say 
“no.” ; ; 

Are we to be less business- 
like with our publicity appro- 
priation than with our loans? 
Which is more to be criticized 
—to lose a hundred dollars on 
8 bad loan or to deliberately 
give away a hundred for profit- 
less “advertising”? In the first 
instance we at least gave some 
fellow his chance, while in the 
second we didn’t give ourselves 
half a chance. 

Admit that we must learn to 
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say “no.” How shall we set 
about to “make them like it”? 
One officer suggests that we say 
our appropriation for advertis- 
ing is exhausted. Suppose our 
supply of letter-heads ran out— 
would we plead exhaustion of 
the letter-head fund and stop 
correspondence until the next 
board meeting? So long as we 
make proper use of our adver- 
tising appropriation, it should 
never be exhausted. 

Another officer introduces Mr. 
John Brown—very influential— 
big depositor—good friend of 
the bank. Mr. Brown wants us 
to use some space in the pro- 
gram of the “Ancient Order of 
Something-or-other.” Can we 
turn our friend down? That 
depends upon whether our ad- 
vertising appropriation is a 
business fund or a slush fund. 

If we explain to Mr. Brown 
in a frank manner that we have 
learned from experience that 
such mediums are not profit- 
able, that advertising is an in- 
vestment upon which we must 
realize a profit, he will see the 
point. Mr. Brown is not ask- 
ing for charity—he is offering 
space in an advertising medium. 
That puts his proposition on a 
strictly business basis, and we 
may deal with it as such, just 
as though Mr. Brown were try- 
ing to sell us a new check pro- 
tector. But suppose Mr. Brown 
admits that he knows there is 
no advertising value in the pro- 
gram, and he is simply asking 
for a donation. Then the mat- 
ter is entirely outside the prov- 
ince of the publicity manager 
and must be presented to the 
general meeting of officers or 
board or whoever passes upon 
such requests. 

“Will you at least just put 
a card in the program saying 
‘Compliments of the Bank’?” 
Then we must explain to Mr. 
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Brown that such a card would 
be a club in the hands of every 
future program committee in 
all the societies in town. “You 
used the program of the ‘An- 
cient Order of Something-or- 
other,’ now isn’t our society just 
as worthy as theirs and don’t 
we do all our banking here?” 
And all you can do is weakly 
murmur, “How much is it?” 
We might quote a dozen other 
examples of their “selling talk,” 
but these two are enough to 
illustrate the point. Suffice it 
to say that there is a good and 
sufficient reply to each argu- 
ment. 

Well, how shall we dodge 
these fake mediums? Answer 
—don’t dodge; face ’em. 

From a little city in Nebras- 
ka, I recently received the 
“Declaration of Principles” sub- 
scribed to by their Chamber of 
Commerce members. Here is 
an excerpt—“I believe in gen- 
erously advertising my mer- 
chandise to the greatest extent 
my sales will justify; using 
profitable and effective mediums 
which I myself shall select sole- 
ly on the basis of the returns, 
rejecting proposals in which 
sentiment and charity are con- 
fused with the advertising value 
of the medium.” 

It’s the most businesslike par- 
agraph I ever read on the sub- 
ject of advertising. I put it 
under the glass top on my desk 
and within twenty minutes had 
occasion to point it out to a 
“fake” solicitor. And the for- 
tunate part of it is that its 
happy choice of words makes it 
entirely effective yet not at all 
offensive. From its declaration 
I make my plea—don’t be 
“sold” on “advertising.” That 
publicity fund is for legitimate 
investment and we have no 
more right to squander it than 
we have to squander our sur- 
plus and profits. 
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DVERTISING bankers 
should remember that 
people are not looking for 
their advertisements and it is 
up to the advertiser to put 
his advertisement before the 
public in a form that will at- 
tract attention. This empha- 
sizes the importance of good 
illustrations and _ typog- 
raphy. 


A tune of interest to bank 
advertisers is a statement 
made by a newspaper pub- 
lisher. He calls attention to 
the fact that thrifty men and 
women read advertisements. 
To them it is a plain every- 
day business proposition—a 
duty to themselves and to 
their pocketbooks. It tells 
them where they can buy ex- 
actly what they want at a 
price they can afford to pay. 
It is only logical to believe, 
therefore, that when such 
persons are reading adver- 
tisements they will not over- 
look the announcements of 
banks which tell them what 
to do with their savings. 


& 


THERE continues to be need 
for bankers to use some of 
their advertising space to 
combat get-rich-quick pro- 
moters. In these days many 
securities considered to be 
worth a great deal, which in 
reality promise very poor 
returns, are offered and find 
ready buyers among. un- 
informed _ persons. One 
banker suggested that it 
might be a good plan to in- 


sert with every pass-book is- 
sued a slip reading: “Before 
you invest in any stock or 
other investing proposition, 
consult your banker.” 


& 


Some merchants suggest that 
their sales people carry with 
them small notebooks and 
enter therein the names of 
their regular customers. This 
is for the purpose of memor- 
izing the names so that the 
customer can be properly 
greeted when he comes into 
the store. A similar idea 
might be carried out in bank- 
ing circles, especially if your 
bank advertises courtesy and 
personal service to deposi- 
tors. It certainly makes a 
customer feel that his busi- 
ness is appreciated when the 
officers and tellers of the 
bank know him personally 
and call him by name. 


& 


Ir 1s undoubtedly a fact that 
many banks are overlooking 
a good opportunity by not 
advertising to the foreign 
born element in the popula- 
tion of their community. Ac- 
cording to the last census 
there were at that time over 
13,000,000 foreign born 
whites in the United States. 
It is evident, therefore, that 
there are many people in this 
country who speak some 
other language than English 
and who if they read at all, 
prefer magazines and books 
printed in their own lan- 
guage. Notwithstanding all 
efforts at Americanization, it 
will never be possible to 
change this condition, in so 
far as it affects the older 
generation, but these people 
are making money here and 
have constant need of bank- 
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The Union Bank of Canada is bring- 
ing out in a series of attractive ads sali- 
ent facts in regard to facilities and 
service. 


ing facilities, therefore, it 
seems good business to have 
a bank advertise in certain 
foreign language newspa- 


pers. 
o 


Ir yoUR BANK issues many 
booklets, it is desirable that 
the person responsible for is- 
suing them should be thor- 
oughly familiar with paper 
stock as well as printing. A 
good suggestion is to get on 
the mailing lists of some of 
the manufacturers of cover 
papers to receive samples 
and suggestions which they 
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are constantly sending out. 
An attractive dress is just as 
important for a_ printed 
salesman as for flesh and 
blood representatives of your 
institution. 


PERSONAL 

W. Frank McCtuuvre, advertis- 
ing manager of the Fort Dear- 
born Banks, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, has been chosen 
chairman of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


AT THE RECENT annual election 
of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, M. E. Holderness, vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, was made 
president of the Club. 


& 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
Bankine Pusuicity is in re- 
ceipt of many pleasant greet- 
ings from readers in the shape 
of Christmas and New Year 
cards, many of which are highly 
artistic and show much thought 
in their preparation. Hearty 
acknowledgement is made of 
the courtesy and kindness of 
the senders. 

& 


A NEW HOUSE ORGAN 
In common with other progres- 
sive banking institutions the 
Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, has begun the 
publication of a new house or- 
gan, The Compass by name. 
As a good house organ should, 
The Compass aims not only to 
benefit the staff of the bank, 
but also to gather information 
through branches and _affilia- 
tions abroad and to transmit 
the data so obtained to the 
personnel of the various of- 
fices and through them of 
course to interested patrons. In 
format the publication is at- 
tractive and well printed and 
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the economic problems f 
cover much ground —make much 
conclusion tha! the solution is in 


dise and raw matenals 


The Federal Reserve Board. the 
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Romeo genene hard word 
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Temporary Location 
Fifth and Main St. 
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A good specimen of what Is called “editorial’’ bank advertising. 


ont to produce more sad 

con fundamental facts and 
lorts to reduce th the ¢ cost of living should be 
Pa Soin 


National 
Bank of Kentucky 


is 
a 


making A Start In Brinqin q 
Down the Cost of Living 


Many theories have been advanced as remedies for 
this country today. These theories 


they lead to the same basic 
produchon and decreased 


ith tions actual large quantities o| 
With foreign nai - pa ly requiring ge 


actical men in the country have reached the conclusion 
to save more is the only solution to this per- 


be placed in mate haeeoted oe wall 


CAPITAL SURPLUS AND 
UMNDIVIDED PR: 


Large 


space is being devoted to this sort of constructive copy 


illustrated and should and no 
doubt will serve a very useful 
purpose. 


HOW DAVISON WENT 
AFTER NEW BUSINESS 


In writing concerning Henry P. 
Davison of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, B. C. Forbes throws 
this sidelight on his ability as a 
business-getter: 


In addition to studiously mak- 
ing friends of the helpful sort, 
in addition to infusing energy 
into the bank’s force to attract 
new accounts, he introduced a 
new and successful wrinkle of his 
own. Procuring a full list of the 


stockholders of the Liberty Bank, 
he contrived to find time to call 
on one after another, and his lit- 
tle talk to them ran something 
like this: “You would like to 
have your dividends on your Lib- 
erty stock increased, wouldn’t 
you? Well, now, this can easily 
be done. All you have to do fs 
buttonhole some of your friends, 
induce them to open an account 
with us, and we will do the rest, 
We'll take such good care of 
them, we will give them such sat- 
isfactory service, that they will 
not only stick, but ‘hey will 
thank you for having sent them 


to us.’ 
& 


“So long as we make proper 
use of our advertising appro- 
priation, it should never be ex- 
hausted.”—Fred M. Staker. 
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HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 


An vunusvat and striking thing 
occurred in New York recent- 
ly. It was the appearance in 
a New York newspaper of a 
real ad of a savings bank. 
While savings banks elsewhere 
have wakened to the need of 
extending thrift ideas and go- 
ing out actively after deposits, 
tthe great institutions of the 
‘metropolis have contented 
themselves with the same form 
of “card” that has appeared 
at interest periods more or less 
regularly for the last century 
or more. If the splendidly- 
managed and absolutely safe 
savings banks of New York 
had during the past twenty-five 
years aggressively invited the 
savings of the great army of 
bank clerks and others in the 
downtown business ___ section, 
what vast sums might have 
been saved that have gone into 
get-rich-quick schemes or have 
been lost in the stock market! 


A consIsTENTLY and carefully 
designed series of ads arrang- 
ed in pamphlet form makes a 
valuable booklet. This is what 
the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, has done in “The Sig- 
nificance of Shawmut Service,” 
a pamphlet just issued from 
the publicity department of 
that active institution. 


A FINE piece of typography is 
“A Living Trust,” one of the 


carefully prepared  publica- 
tions of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland. The 
decorations of the booklet are 
taken from the various archi- 
tectural features of the bank 
building, and the scope of the 
text is indicated by this key- 
note: “Riches Bring Responsi- 
bilities, Keep the Wealth; 
Give Us the Care.” 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS are made 
to Miss Minnie A. Buzbee, 
manager of the advertising de- 
partment of the American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., for a 
series of excellent folders and 
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Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS 


Establshed 1818 
NEW YORK 


5 CO. 


Boston 











Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


Imports and Exports. 


Deposit Accounts 
Boston and London. 


rations doing an internat: 


Investment Secunties 


Credit Reports. 


ROUGH our long established connections 
abroad, we are in a position to render complete 
foreign service to banks. Our correspond 
include the strongest and most progressive insti 
tutions and private banks overseas. We shall be pleased 
to co-operate and offer the following facilities 
Banks and bankers in all important 
cities may arrange tc issue these letters in dollars or sterhing 
over their own signature. Brown Brothers & Co's 
among the oldest and best known abroad. 
Drafts under c 
purchased at favorable discount rates by banker here, 
being negotiable in London as prime bankers’ a ceptanccs an 
“eligible” acceptances in New York, Boston and Philadelph 
Those of banks, corporations, 
viduals received on favorable terms in New York, Phila 
We solicit the deposits of firms and 
»nal business. 
Listed and unlisted securitie 
soki on commission. Maturing 
given as to the exchange of securitics. 


investments 
The standing of firms and corporatior 
and abroad indicated on request 


—— Exchange Bought and Sold. Funds transmitte domest 
and foreign points. Drafts issued payable bap rote f the v 
Collections made everywhere at favorable terms 


‘A Century of Service” 


Letters are 


our coma 


firms and 


collected. 








BROWN, 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E C 





SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


for Travelers 


125 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 








Private banking houses have never been leaders in display advertising 
and as a rule confine the distinction of their publicity to some special form of 
title or unusual style. This ad unites a terse enumeration of banking facilities 
with a creditable typographical display—usually regarded as a winning com- 


bination. 


stuffers” issued by 


that bank. 


From a New Year card of 
the Irving National Bank, New 
York: 


RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 

Out of a year of difficult re- 
adjustments to the tasks of 
peace has come the conviction 
that national aims must more 
surely serve all interests alike 
—that the measure of a coun- 
try’s greatness lies in its con- 
tribution to the welfare of its 
own people and the well be- 
ing of the world—and that the 
important instrument of this 
contribution is, not govern- 
ments, but business. This is 
the Irving’s faith. 


Tue ap of the National Bank 
of Kentucky at Louisville is 


one of a series now appearing 
in local papers. The ads are 


distinctive in 
subjects in a 
way than the 
advertising. They have a news 
value as well as a_ thought 
value, stepping right abreast, 
as they do, of problems of im- 
mediate importance. Manager 
of Publicity F. C. Adams’ com- 
ment on this advertising is- 


It has been my general ob- 
servation that bank advertis- 
ing principally talks about 
things in which the bank is in- 
terested and that advertising 
men handling bank copy 
whole have not gotten 
viewpoint that they must 
copy in which the public 
interested. Of course, it 
be made entirely too uns: 
if carried too far. Thi 
thought applies to the 
of an individual who 
stantly pushing his ow! 
its, advantages and 
lar problems. Everyone 


covering — their 
more editorial 
average bank 





their 
torial 
bank 
news 
yught 
reast, 
f im- 
nager 
com- 

is— 
1 ob- 
ertis- 
ibout 
is in- 
ising 
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egnizes that he does not get 
the general recognition of the 
man who takes the unselfish 
viewpoint and thinks of the 
other fellow’s problems. 


SomMETHING somewhat new in 
bank advertising and promo- 
tion is the participation recent- 
ly by the Merchants National 
Bank and Merchants Trust and 
Savings Bank of St. Paul in 
a Cooking and Home Making 
School conducted for one week 
by the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, local newspa- 
pers. 


Atrnoven the banking _insti- 
tutions went into the school 
somewhat doubtful of the 
feasibility of the plan, the 
Banker and Manufacturer says 
they now are confident that 
they not only put over some- 
thing good in the way of a 
promotion scheme, but also 
that they have aided materi- 
ally in bringing the women of 
St. Paul to the fact that real 
thrift consists in placing their 
household matters on a_busi- 
ness_ basis. 


“Five BANKING AGES OF A 
Cut” is a booklet well calcu- 
lated to interest parents in 
starting the children off right 
with a bank account. It is is- 
sued by the American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Tue Nationat Park Bank in 
taking up trust business issues 
a little book entitled “The 
Trust Department of the Na- 
tional Park Bank.” While the 
book is not very large it has 
been carefully bound in. stiff 
covers, indicating that the bank 
considered the subject of suf- 
ficient importance to give the 
literature of the department 
permanence. As the accom- 
panying letter states, “This in- 
stitution has for over a half 
century been closely affiliated 
with the commercial and finan- 
cial life of our nation, and on 
its record of banking service 
now invites trust business of 
every type.” 


Bruce Barton’s article “And 





Comment by Great Industrial 
Leader on 
Baltimore’s Tax Advantages 











Upon the occasion of the recent 
announcement by Mr. Frank S. 
Whitten, President of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company, that 
his concern would build a great 
plant in Baltimore, he said,— 


“The difference between Baltimore's tax 
rate and that of competing cities is so heav- 
ily in Baltimore’s favor that in twenty 
years we will save enough taxes to pay 
two-thitds of the cost of our plant.” 


Mr. Whitten further suggested that if the pepple 
of Baltimore would acquaint the world with the 
fact of its tax advantages, industries would flow 
to the cheaper taxes of Baltimore as water flows 
down hill. 


The secret lies in the fact that all raw materials 
e-»products in Process of R enenes pero gp 





book 
city and s 


The 
tified wit 








Citizens 


accounts, are exempt from taxation by both 


it feature Baltimore 


this tremendously importan 
has many other equelly as great advantases to offer the manu- 


and distribute his products 


's new and rapidly 
on invitation to ent 


—— 
moreward to avail of the extraordinary financial service it 
renders. 


National Bank 


of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Resources over 
$30,000,008 





This bank is doing good work in the way of constructive advertising for the 
benefit of the city at large 


Solomon Slept with His Fath- 
ers” has been reproduced from 
Collier’s Weekly by a number 
of trust companies as an argu- 
ment in favor of the making of 
a will. 


Tue appress of President Goff 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. at 
the A. B. A. Convention has 
been reproduced in_ booklet 
form under the title “Com- 
munity ‘Trusts.” W. Az. 
Schulte, advertising manager, 
states that the company will 
be glad to furnish copies on 
request. 


A unique statement folder 
that should be seen to be ap- 
preciated is issued by the Na- 
tional Stock Yards National 
Bank under the title “36 inches 


from the Post Office.” The 
idea is the special postal facili- 
ties enjoyed by the bank. 


I. Wessrer Baxer, advertis- 
ing manager of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, has a good idea in the 
printing of its series ads, blot- 
ter and folder copy, etc., on a 
large sheet and sending it out 
to correspondent banks as 
“Guardian Advertising Serv- 
ice.” In this way many small 
banks may obtain the benefit 
of the service of a completely 
equipped advertising depart- 
ment. 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, sends out a 
generous collection of its ad- 
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vertising matter, including the 
bank house organ, monthly 
business letter, newspaper ads, 
foreign department folders, etc. 
One of the interesting ad 
series is that giving inter- 
views with individuals of 
business prominence on “The 
Business Man and the Bank.” 


For AN ADVERTISING IDEA the 
Traders National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is issuing a se- 
ries of booklets on “The Ele- 
ments of Success.” 


Tue AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Bank, Richmond, has a month- 
ly Thrift Letter, and a recent 
issue was devoted to the sub- 
ject of good roads in Virginia. 
Cally Ryland, the advertising 
manager, writes: “It must be 
almost as good news to motor- 
ists outside of Virginia as it is 
to Virginia motorists that Vir- 
ginia’s system of good roads 
is being literally put on the 
map. For this reason I wrote 
the Thrift Letter wholly 
around the subject.” 


Tue Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, has published a pamph- 
let in attractive form entitled 
“Ten-Minute Talks with 
Workers,” containing twenty 
short essays on the fundamen- 
tal economic relations between 
capital and labor. Some of 
the topics discussed in_ this 
little pamphlet are “What is 
Capital?” “What Capital 
Does,” “What is Money?” 
“The Cost of Selling,” and 
“Money and Prices.” The fore- 
word states that the Talks 
are reprinted by _ special 
permission from the Trade 
Supplement of the London 
Times and are _ submitted 
in this booklet as a _ con- 
tribution to straight thinking 
about the relations between 
Capital and Labor which is es- 
sential to the progress and 
peace of the whole world. 


AMONG THE MANY booklets de- 
voted to the advertising of 
banks’ facilities for handling 
foreign trade, “Banking in 





Lincoln Said: 


“PROSPERITY IS 
the fruit of LABOR. 
That some men should 
be RICH, shows that 
others may become rich, 
and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and 
enterprise 


VUKiclaqxncnccccc02H3incccuKncnc DD 


«“] ET not him who 
is houseless pull 
down the house of an- 
other — but, rather, let 
him work diligently and 
build one for himself, 
thus by example assur- 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Born Feb. 12, 1809—The 16th 
States, Called the “E 


President of the United 
‘mancipator’” 


ing that HIS OWN shall 
be safe from violence 
when built.” 


s¢TEACH ECONOMY! That 
is one of the first and highest 
virtues. It begins with saving money.” 


Every Dollar at Interest Is One Dollar More Toward 
Independence! A Dollar Will Start You on the Road. 
LET US SERVE You! 


Northern Savings Bank 


In Connection With the American National Bank 


Timely copy on a timely subject 


Foreign Trade,” by the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago, is an excellent exam- 
ple. It covers the subject in- 
terestingly and concisely. 


Tue 127TH or Fesrvary is Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and we are re- 
producing as suggestive of 
suitabie publicity along that 
line a Lincoln advertisement 
used by the Northern Savings 
Bank, St. Paul. 


Battimore Trust Co. in 
advertisement an- 
swered the question, What 
constitutes a good banking 
connection? The answer was: 


THE 
a recent 


Briefly, it is one in which 
absolute safety is assured and 
in which the bank has the re- 
sources and the willingness to 
meet every reasonable require- 
ment of the depositor, wheth- 
er large or small. 

A bank’s growth is in direct 
proportion to the service it 
renders. It cannot progress 


rapidly if it is unwilling to 
serve the small depositor or 
unable because of limited cap- 
ital to meet the needs of the 
largest. 


Tue Oaktanp (Car.) BANK OF 
Savines has many other func- 
tions besides that of safe- 
guarding savings. It advertises 
thus: 


YOUR PERSONAL BANK 

Everyone should have a 
personal bank for his private 
business. You may wish to 
open a personal Checking Ac- 
count or start a Savings Ac- 
count or deposit special funds 
on interest-bearing certifi- 
cates. 

You may wish to borrow 
money on approved collateral. 

You may wish to establish 
a Trust Fund for the protec- 
tion of yourself and family 
or designate an experienced 
and responsible Trust Com- 
pany to serve as_ Executor, 
Guardian or Trustee under 
your Will. 

You may wish to rent @ 
Safe Deposit Box, for the safe- 
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keeping of securities or valu- 
able papers or secure the ad- 
vice of experienced bankers 
regarding your personal af- 
fairs. 

We offer you all of these 
services and facilities. In ad- 
dition the vast fund of valu- 
able information regarding 
financial matters, which we 
have accumulated during our 
fifty-one years’ experience, is 
at your service for the asking. 

With ample capital and re- 
sources to safeguard your in- 
terests, we invite you to make 
this your personal bank for 
your private business. 


BanKS FREQUENTLY advertise to 
secure the codperation of cus- 
tomers in special cases. The 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York placed in 
each of the safe deposit booths 


a placard reading as follows: 
DEPOSIT “RUSH 
HOURS" 

To promote the comfort of 
our safeholders, we respectful- 
ly suggest the advantages of 
cutting coupons, when conven- 
ient, during the month, say 
from the 5th to the 25th, as 
against the last or the first 
days of the month. 

A careful tabulation 
that rush days are from the 
28th to the 2nd, inclusive. On 
these days, between the hours 
of 10 and 2, we have more 
safeholders visiting the vaults 
than we can possibly provide 
with rooms. At other hours on 
these days and on other days 
we have rooms idle much of 
the time. 

As the vaults are open at 9 
o'clock, and until 5 o’clock, we 
Suggest that safeholders will 
enable us to give them better 
accommodations and more at- 
tention by avoiding these rush 
days and hours. 

By depositing coupons for 
collection and credit on or be- 
fore the 28th, the bank or trust 
company has time to handle 
theny conveniently and collect 
them on the day they become 


due. 
& 


THE BANKER AS A BUSI- 
NESS COUNSEL 


A RrEcenT price-cutting fight be- 
tween two big New York de- 
partment stores, which before it 
was finished turned the stores 
almost into organizations for the 
distribution of soap, threads 
and other commodities, brings 


SAFE 


shows 








The Department For Women 


established by this bank in 1u06—with 
thought for tbe convenience and comfort 
of its women patrons—was located in a 
quiet place on the opposite side of the 
vestibule from the main bank—away 
from the crowded condition and hustle 
of the main banking department, which 
adds to its quiet and avoids confusion 
When you are passing by step in and 
observe the department and its equip- 
ment. Then at your convenience open an 
account and do your banking here 


Lincoln National Bank 


OF ROCHESTER 
19 MAIN STREET WEST 




















The Comfort of Our 
Women Patrons 


was the thought in mind wheo our Depart- 
ment for Women was established. Every 
thing was done to make the transaction of 
their banking business convenient and 
pleasant 


The lobby of the department is suf 
ficiently large not to be crowded and is 
furnished with comfortable furniture 
Large windows admit an abundance of air 
and light. Telephone booths are placed for 
your use and the rest room is convenient 


Within a few steps of the Four Corners 
this is surely a desirable place to meet 
your friends and do your banking busi 
ness. 


Lincoln National Bank 


OF ROCHESTER 
19 Main Street West 








An Appeal to the Women 


was surely made by our Department for 
Women as is evidenced by its popularity 
from its establishment. This popularity 
has extended and has resulted in an in 
reasing number of depositors. We have 
found it necessary from time to time to 
increase the space devoted to the work of 
this department and the number of those 
engaged in the work h. NM 


" h then 
service complete in all its appointments. 


Can we serve you? 


Lincoln National Bank 


OF ROCHESTER 
19 Main Street West 














It pays to have a good women’s de- 
partment in your bank and then let 
the women know about it 


up again a question of national 


importance. Many merchants 
in the country are not making a 
profit on one-half of the articles 
they sell. Mistaken as the pol- 
icy may have been, the depart- 
ment stores wished to advertise, 
by underselling their competi 
tors on a “leader.” The smal] 
merchant is apt to lose money 
on half of his products, because 
he doesn’t know how much it 
costs him to do business. The 
merchant who keeps a good ac- 


counting system is often called 
upon to carry along his ineffi- 
cient brother, because a local 
bank lends money to the heavy 
borrower, sometimes the more 
inefficient merchant. Acting as 
a medium of exchange, the 
banker, therefore, often turns 
over the money of the man who 
keeps good books and knows 
what it costs to do business, to 
the man who is going ahead 
somewhat blindly. 

The local bankers of the coun- 
try would be doing a great serv- 
ice to the nation as a whole if 
they would install and then ad- 
vertise a “merchandising coun- 
sel” department in each bank. 
Many large national organiza- 
tions, such as the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, now 
have men out to help the mer- 
chants improve their sales 
methods, to show them how they 
can make more profit and in- 
crease their business, men who 
have nothing to sell but service. 
The local banker can profit 
from this example. As_ the 
bank has service for sale, it can 
increase this service and by in- 
creasing its service, increase its 
circle of usefulness. 

The bank which uses paid 
space in local newspapers to ad- 
vertise merchandising counsel of 
this kind would not only get a 
jump on its competitors, in- 
crease its number of well wish- 
ers and depositors, but also 
would do much toward solving 
a problem of national impor- 
tance.—Printers’ Ink. 


a 


FROM CURRENT 
TISING 


ADVER- 


First Nationat Bank, Hax- 


tun, Colo.: 


It was not more than a year 
ago that stock salesmen were 
peddling beautifully engraved 
stock certificates of a large 
Nebraska corporation. (It was 
large on paper.) 

To-day the president of that 
corporation is somewhere in 
hiding. Dozens of suits are 
pending in the courts against 
the corporation. 

All that the “investors” have 








The Burning Question 
of the Day 


There is an old Latin phrase, 
“Pro Bono Publico,” which means 
“For the Public Good.” 

The burning question of the day 
is whether two comparatively small 
groups of people shall be allowed 
to - at the expense of the public 


The trouble is that you and I do 

not appreciate who “the public” 
is. The public is you and your next 
door neighbor. 

You would not mind how much 
two men fought and threw rocks at 
each other, but if some of the stray 
stones crashed through your front 
window and caused you loss you 
would feel justified in taking im- 
mediate steps to defend yourself. 


The answer to the burning ques- 
tion of the day is the exercise of 
your (the public’ 's) right to stop in- 
dustrial rows that cause you ( 
public) loss and misery. 


One of ‘the best exaroples of de- 
votion to the “public good” is the 
New York State Mutual Savings 
Bank. Savings Bank has no 
stockho!ders— it is simply a mutual 
investment savings society pro- 
tected by the Government of the 
great State of New York. It is a 
financial institution of the people, 
by the people and for the people all 
the time. It was founded for the 
public good and is respected be- 
cause it has proven that anything 
which operates for the good of the 

public is and should be supported 
* the public (you). 

Accounts of $1.00 to $3,000.00 

accepted. 


("The Bank With the Gold Dome”) 


The Savings Bank 


of Utiica 
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No question about the tlmeliness an d 
appeal of this ad 


left is a beautifully engraved 
stock certificate. 

Investigate before you buy. 
We will aid you with every fa- 
cility at our command. 


Union Nationat Bank, Phila- 
delphia: 


INTELLIGENT SERVICE 

BUILDS OUR BUSINESS 

The proof of the satisfac- 
tory service rendered by any 
institution or organization is 
the success of the institution. 
Our constant aim is to make 
the service of this institution 
so complete, so courteous and 
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efficient in every detail, that 
we will be able to feel that 
those who favor us with their 
patronage are our friends as 
well as our customers, 

The greater proportion of 
our new business comes to us 
through the recommendation 
of satisfied customers, because 
our knowledge of banking en- 
ables us to give service that 
is much better than is com- 
monly received. 

There is no point of busi- 
ness finance on which we do 
not offer you our co-operation 
and counsel as a part of the 
service of this institution. 

The Neighborhood Bank 
Where Arch Street Crosses 

hird 


Mercantite Sare Deposir Co., 
New York: 


ONLY 
No matter 
safe may be, 


ONCE 
how secure a 
in your office or 


home, there are times in the 
course of a year when it is 
unguarded. To find it un- 
guarded only once is enough 


for a thief. A 
box here is 


safe deposit 
never unguarded 


for one moment, day or night. 
Corn Excuance NatTionan 
Bank, Philadelphia: 


COPYRIGHT SUCCESS 

It cannot be done. 

Most of the large concerns 
in Philadelphia come from 
small beginnings. 

Let us plan together. 


GarFieLD NATIONAL 


New York: 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 

is a productive force; it makes 
for better understanding and 
the fullest co-operation be- 
tween a bank and its clients. 
This is the spirit of the Gar- 
field Service: How can we 


serve you? 
co) 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


A Derrorr company handling 
poster, painted, and electric dis- 
plays puts out some good argu- 
ments for its particular kind of 
advertising. Here they are: 


Bank, 


One brick wil] not build a house, 
nor will one advertisement build 
a business. 

But just as brick upon brick 
erects a tangible building, so ad- 
vertising repetition builds a per- 
manent structure of good will, 

And good will means permanent 
business. 

The constant dripping of water 
wears away the hardest rock, In- 








cessant repetition of your name 
wears itself into the conscious at- 
tention of the multitudes. 

It was ceaseless reiteration that 
placed the word Uneeda upon the 
tongue tips of countless thou- 
sands. 

Constant repetition can just as 
surely make your name or product 
a by-word, 

Outdoor advertising is pre-emi- 
nently the medium of repetition. 
In this feature it stands head and 
shoulders above all competition— 
fears no rivals. 

Your message is not read once, 
to be laid aside and forgotten, but 
remains in plain sight, to be read 
again and again, 

Thus, an outdoor advertising 
display is a constant reminder, 
multiplying your messages times 
without number, driving it deeper 
into the memory of your prospect 
each time seen; constantly build- 
ing business and good will. 

Outdoor advertising is an econ- 
omy. It is an inexpensive yet 
most effective method of utilizing 
the valuable sales forces of size, 
color, circulation, and repetition 
in your advertising. 


Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 


ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Il- 
lustrated with forms, ete. Price, 
$1.00, delivered. 


2000 Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 


Contains 2,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 


commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 


savings banks. 170 pages. 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 
Pushing Your Business. By T. D. 


MacGregor. Explains the prin 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 200 
pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Describes hundreds 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used in _ building 
business. 200 pages. Price, 
$2.50, postpaid. 
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“OUR SERVICE” 
A Deeper Meaning Is Attached 
to the Phrase Today 
By F. Epmonns Tyne, Jr. 


HERE are words that are 

meaningless and words 
that mean much. It largely de- 
pends upon how they are used. 
In the multiple forms of 
bank advertisements now ap- 
pearing in periodicals generally 
throughout the country we 
often see the phrase “our serv- 
ice.” It has always’ been 
stressed since banks started to 


advertise. It always has had a 
meaning. But to-day it means 
more. 


The country banker and the 
city banker alike have their 
way of advertising their serv- 
ice, The subject is of equal in- 
terest to both. It is one thing 
to advertise, however, and an- 
other to render banking service. 
Banks advertise, “In the con- 
fident belief that they will 
prove of value and convenience 
to you, we offer you our serv- 
ice and the use of our facil- 
ities.” Note carefully that 
every financial institution states 
the same thing in its advertis- 
ing, either once in a while, part 
of the time, or all of the time. 
Particularly do great city 
banks stress the phrase, 

“Our Service and Our Facil- 
ities.” Delete the last three 
words, for they are more or 
less irrelevant to our purpose. 
\ll banks offer substantially 
the same facilities; some are 
more perfect in this respect 
than are others; the difference 
is mainly one of degree. But 
it is the part of the phrase re- 
maining that deserves note, 


“Our Service” covers a multi- 
By the char- 
acter of it is known the indi- 
viduality and the 
of the institution. 


tude of meaning. 


personality 
It may be 
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superlative, excellent, or good, 
bad or indifferent. But the 
first adjective mentioned is al- 
ways intended to indicate the 
quality. 

Now, analyzing “service,” in 
in the sense the word is em- 
ployed by a bank, and splitting 
it into component constituents, 
we find it consists of: 

1, Courtesy. 

2. Cobperation. 

3. Character of facilities, etc. 

Thus, we have the three “C’s,” 
this time not referring to credit, 
but to service. Each of the 
three principal parts may be 
subdivided to suit. Courtesy 
may be said to be first in im- 
portance, for it includes the 
human element, and the qual- 
ity of personality, the value of 
which in banking we all know. 
The second, codperation, is the 












Personal Interest Taken in 
Solving Your Financial Problems 
The counsel this bank offers you is given with 


a full appreciation of the need of sound advice 
Courteously and Promptly rendered. 
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ing and assisting you. 
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to us. 






Capital, 
$500,000 








Our officials have made a careful study of 
financial matters. All are experienced men who 
have made a snecess in their individual lines of 
endeavor. They take a personal interest in advis- 


There is no charge for this service. We feel 
amply repaid if otr advice brings you greater 
prosperity. Your progress means more prosperity 
in the community—that, in turn, brings progress 








We shall be glad to mect, you and talk over 
avy matters of business or finance, 


National Bank of the Republic 


MAMI AND SECOND SOUTH 





quality that makes for the mu- 
tual success of both banker and 
customer. The third is merely 
of relative importance; other 
things being equal, it is com- 
pleteness of or specialization in 
certain facilities that make de- 
ciding factors in new business 
secured, 

Having reached the point in 
their evolution wherein their 
entire stock in trade, prac- 
tically, is service, it is nat- 
ural that efforts to further the 
development of that service 
should have been exerted to 
greater and greater degree. 
In the modern great city banks 
this development is centered in 
the Department of Advertising 
and New Business; the man- 
ager of that department is 
often the man in charge of this 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Here is a definite offer of service with no strings attached 
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DVERTISING bankers 

are always anxious to se- 
cure information concerning 
the results of advertising. A 
certain New York trust com- 
pany which has been in exist- 
ence for about thirty years, but 
just began to advertise in a 


moderate way a year ago, 
found that it opened three 
times as many accounts last 


year as it did in the previous 
year, and it attributes most of 
its growth to the advertising in 
the New York newspapers at a 
cost of about $7500 for the 


year. 
& 


A BANK in a New York State 
city some time ago published 
recommend- 

That this 
was appreciated by insurance 
men was indicated by the fol- 
lowing letter received from the 
president of a local insurance 
agency: 


an advertisement 
ing fire insurance, 


The writer read with a 
good deal of interest the 
splendid advertisement in the 
public press last week with 
reference to fire insurance. 
Such pertinent advice com- 
ing from a neutral source 
cannot help but render very 
great service to the commu- 
nity. As we represent such 
old-line companies as_ the 
Aetna, Sun, Franklin, Hart- 
ford, etc,, quite naturally we 
will indirectly benefit from 


your advertisement, and we 
take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our appreciation 
of it. 
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THe War Loan OrGAnizaTion 
of the Treasury Department 
has worked out a plan in 
which it is asking banks to co- 
operate in advertising. Ac- 
cording to this plan, Treasury 
Savings Certificates would be 
sold on weekly and monthly in- 
stallments, payments to be 
made to the bank by the pur- 
chaser and left on deposit un- 
til they the purchase 
price of the certificate. In 
place of interest and in return 
for the use of the customer’s 
money until it accumulates in 
sufficient amount to buy a $100 
certificate, the bank, when it 
delivers to him the certificate, 
will give him also $1 in cash 
for opening a savings account 
for him, by placing that amount 
to his credit, this rebate on ac- 


equal 


count of interest being re- 
quired by the Treasury Depart- 


ment. 
& 


Nationat Turrrr Werex 
conducted last month under 
the auspices of the Y, M. C. A. 
was a good thing for several 
reasons. It was responsible for 
a lot of good special advertis- 
ing by banks and trust com- 
panies, and it led to a good 
deal of coéperative effort along 
that line, which is certainly a 
The Trust Com- 
Section of the 
Bankers’ Association also has a 


THe 


desideratum. 
pany American 
coéperative advertising cam- 
paign under way and good re- 
sults are to be expected from 


that. 
& 


AN ENTERPRISING savings bank 
man in Utica, N, Y., sent out 
a questionnaire on advertising 
to the savings banks in New 
York State. Seventy-five banks 
answered, but forty of that 
number said that they did no 
advertising. The East seems to 








be the stronghold of the non- 
advertising savings institutions. 
Speed the day when they will 
all see the light and realize that 
it is their duty to advertise to 
promote thrift and the best in- 
terests of their communities, 


& 


Tuere is an extra day in this 
month. If it did not happen to 
fall upon a Sunday banks could 
advertise, urging people to save 
and deposit that extra day’s in- 
come. Perhaps it can be done 
anyway, because there is no 
getting around the fact that 
there is an extra day in the 
month. In taking advertising 
advantage of any special day, 
the idea is that your advertise- 
ment receives extra attention 
because people are thinking of 
the occasion, and a timely and 
appropriate advertisement will 
therefore receive special atten- 


tion, 


Tue Eaviraste Trust Co of 


New York has distributed a 
pamphlet containing analyses 


of the Esch and Cummins Rail- 
road Bills, 
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Where are you keeping 
your Liberty Bonds and 
other valuables? 


‘OU can rent a safe-deposit 
box in our burglar-proof 
and fire-proof vaults, for 


from $10 to $500 a year. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
& TRUST COMPANY 


100 Franklin, at Arch and Devonshire Streets 


Capitalizing the current news about 
robberies to bring home the advan- 
tages of a safe deposit box 
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** OUR SERVICE 


(Continued from page 1) 


business of building up good- 
will; his department works as 
a unit with him and handles the 
resulting dividends in the shape 
of new accounts. Smaller city 
banks and country institutions 
are quick to realize their duty 
in this respect, too—their duty 
in the form of service to cus- 
tomers. 

Coéperation merely means the 
extension of the helping hand, 
An entire stranger to a bank 
often gets this codperation. 
Sometimes it costs dollars. But 
the dollars sown here and there 
in this kind of work later grow 
a harvest for the reaping. 

What, it may be asked, is this 
service exactly? What are 
some of the things done by 
banks for customers? 

Omitting from our considera- 
tion such things as credit in- 
formation, loans, collections 
and other familiar and stereo- 
typed forms of bank service, let 
us for example watch the man- 
ager of the New Business, Ad- 
vertising or Service Depart- 
ment, as he is variously called 
in different banks, open his 
mail on arriving at his desk. 

The first letter he opens is from 
the manager of the export de- 
partment of a nationally-known 
automobile concern, He wants 
to know about conditions affect- 
ing the business he represents 
in Poland and Czecko-Slovakia. 
The next day’s mail carries an 
answer from the bank, enclos- 
ing some data it has had to 
send for or buy, some late 
articles that are apropos 
clipped from various trade pa- 
pers and whatever information 
the institution may have had on 
the subject in its own files. Ex- 
haustive treatment is given the 
request, although the automo- 
bile concern is not a customer 
of the bank. 

The second letter is from a 
university student asking advice 
as to what course of reading 
would be advantageous for him 
to take up in pursuance of his 
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Concerning 
Overdrafts 


HEN you draw 

a check for 
more money than you 
have to your credit in 
the bank, you are in . 
reality asking the 3% 
bank to lend you its > 
depositors’ money 
without security. 






R the protection of all our depositors, sound 
banking practise and state laws do not permit us 


to pay overdrafts. 


We ask our customers to co-operate 
with us in this matter by keeping a 
close check on their accounts through 
their pass-books and check stubs. 


pay: 


4 
Yj 
Ly 





WM fhin gion 


"TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Educational advertising directed against the overdraft nuisance 


study in a certain branch of 
banking. No letter is beneath 
the courtesy of reply. The 
manager writes a helpful an- 
swer, Some day the student 
may remember the bank. 

Out of the sheaf of letters an- 
other odd request comes from a 
customer. It is from a shoe 
manufacturer in St. Louis and 
expresses the desire to be ad- 
vised as to how to pack, ship 
and mark his goods for export 
to Australia, This letter is re- 
ferred to the Foreign Depart- 
ment and answered by an ex- 
pert. A _ booklet on export 
trade accompanies the reply. 

From a college professor in 
Indiana comes a request for 100 
of the bank’s latest booklets for 
use as a text-book in one of his 
classes. This is a rather un- 
usual request, and involves the 
expenditure of about $20 worth 
of printed matter. The matter 
is taken up by officers and the 
beoklets sent with “compli- 


ments,” One at least of the 
booklets, thinks the bank, may 
prove a good investment. 

A bank in California writes 
for advice in regard to an ad- 
vertising campaign it plans to 
conduct. Here the advertising 
manager can give of his own 
knowledge and experience. He 
does, and in addition offers to 
help the California bank with 
a supply of the New York 
bank’s own monthly circular 
letters, with the name of the 
California bank printed across 
the top of each circular letter, 
This also involves the expendi- 
ture of costly printed matter, 
but the chance is offered to se- 
cure a profitable account. 

Another letter is from a cor- 
respondent bank stating that it 
has a customer who desires to 
transact business with a firm 
that is a customer of the New 
York bank. Will the New 
York bank bring the two to 
gether? It will. Moreover, it 
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Member Federal Reserve System 





On Any of These Days 


Money ee with us 


4% INTEREST 


From January Ist 
§ That is to say, deposits received as 
as 6 P. M., 
| 10th, if left until the end of March will 
draw interest for 3 full months, in 
spite of the fact that we have only had 
it for 2 months and 20 days. 


-Ghe Syracuse Crust co. 


Capital and Surplus $2,500,000 | 


330 South Warren Street 
509 North Salina Street 


Open Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. | 


Saturday, 


January 
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“Do It Now” 





copy that prompts the reader to start an account today rather 


than some time in the indefinite future 


does. An interchange of letters 
over a period of a week fol- 
lows, with the result that an 
entente cordiale is established, 
the New York bank acting as 
intermediary, This results in 
mutual advantage all around. 

The manager is interrupted 
by a call from a customer with 
whom he has recently estab- 
lished business relations. The 
customer explains that he feels 
so indebted to the bank for the 
service it has extended to him 
that through his (the custom- 
er’s) influence the bank may se- 
cure the account of Messrs. 
Smith, Jones & Co. of San 
Francisco. <A dividend paid in 
advance—and a tribute. The 
manager feels happy as_ he 
goes to lunch. 

The above-mentioned letters 
are merely typical of the variety 
of things covered by 
as it is to-day conceived by 
progressive banking _ institu- 


“service” 


tions. They have been selected 
as illustrative of some extrem- 
ities, but they are true, No 
reference has been made to the 
innumerable calls the manager 
of the service department re- 
ceives in between times and the 
confidential talks that result. 
The full story of just how 
banks te-day get new business, 
along with its fulness of fasci- 
nating detail, can never be 
fully told and can only be 
touched upon. 

To-day, when the news gets 
around (and how it does is an- 
other story) that a new bank is 
to he 


ty in the nation, the 


organized in any town 


or ¢i repre- 
sentative of a city bank is right 
to help the 
belere the 
proposed bank is established. 
He follows it through the 
of organization and 

through him the 


on the 
plans 


spot ready 


mature even 
steps 
after- 
New 


wards; 


York bank really aids in the 


organization, 
In the council chambers of 
financial institutions through- 


out America to-day bankers 
are engaged in sericusly con- 
sidering how they may better 
their service. When they speak 
of service they are in earnest; 
they mean what they say 
it. In service only do they 
compete, and service in its es- 
sence is merely human contact 
and the extension of the helping 
hand in a broad spirit of coép- 
eration. As banking has ad- 
vanced, so has about a 
revolution in the character of 
services rendered to customers. 
On the personality and _ indi- 
vidualitv of each institution, as 
manifested by the character of 
its service, depends the destiny 
of each in the banking world, 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE AD- 
VERTISING 


about 


come 


Tne Seattie Nationa Bank 
has just completed a series of 
advertisements a!l bearing the 
heading, “The World’s Great- 
est Banks.” These appeared on 
successive Mondays in Seattle 
newspapers until the entire sci. 
consisting of fifteen pieces of 
copy, was completed. In choos- 
ing the banks to be included in 
this series an attempt was made 
to present those which were 
cither of interest historically, 
or especially important from a 
modern viewpoint. The com- 
plete list of banks presented is 
as follows: The Banks of 
England, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Genoa, Spain, 
Italy, Rome, Sweden, the Im- 
perial Bank of Russia, Banks 
of Hong-Kong, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, the Specie Bank of 
Yokohama, and the Bank of 
the Nation in Buenos Aires. 
The series was worked out un- 
der the personal supervision of 
J. H. Miner, manager of the 
bank’s Department of Public 
Relations, 


‘Tne ADVERTISING AND New Bvs!- 
ness DepartTMENT of the Marine 
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Trust Co. Buffalo, recently 
offered a prize of $5 for the 
best advertisement written by 
a member of the department. 
The subject was general pub- 
licity, the time given in which 
to write the advertisement, two 
weeks. Of the six advertise- 
ments entered in the contest, 
three have been included in the 
regular schedule of the depart- 
ment and will be published in 
the Buffalo papers. The prize 
was won by Irma Hering, gen- 
eral stenographer of the depart- 
ment. 


Tur CremicaL Nationat BANK 
of New York has organized a 
trust department under the 
privilege granted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, The first 
step in obtaining new business 
for this department was the 
publication and distribution of 
a very attractive pamphlet de- 
scribing the various services 
offered. 


Tne consoumpaTION of two of 
Wichita’s oldest banking houses, 
the Kansas National Bank and 
the National Bank of Com- 
merce, was announced in a very 
attractive pamphlet headed 
“Announcing a Two Million 
Dollar Bank.” 


AMERICAN BANKS that pride 
themselves upon the artistic 
nature of their publicity work 
might get a few pointers from 
the very attractive pamphlet 
recently issued by the Swedish 
Bank of Commerce, Stockholm. 
In general make-up, typog- 
raphy and arrangement it is 
fully as good as anything that 
has appeared in this country in 
some time. 


Tir GRAPHIC METHOD of de- 
picting growth is employed by 
the First National Bank of 
Boston in a little pampblet 
which contains charts, showing 
growth in resources, deposits, 
surplus and undivided profits, 
and capital of this bank from 
1904 until 1919. 


A posr carp distributed by the 
Liberty Trust & Savings Bank 


of Chicago shows a handsome 
reproduction of Rodin’s statue, 
“The Thinker,” with the follow- 
ing caption underneath, “Think 
of the Liberty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank when you choose a 
Bank.” 


Tue Peopre’s State Bank of 
Detroit has issued a_ business 
calendar for the United States 
and Canada for the years 1920- 
1921. The calendar shows laws 
regarding days of grace, inter- 
est rates and also indicates the 
various legal holidays through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. 


Awnotner New York national 
bank to establish a trust de- 
partment is the Seaboard Na- 
tional. The services of this de- 
partment are interestingly and 
comprehensively described in a 
pamphlet issued by the Pub- 
licity Department of the bank. 


Tue Savincs Devartment of 
the National City Bank of 
Chicago has distributed widely 
a Budget Expense Record show- 
ing how an income of $100 per 
month should be distributed 
through the various items of 
household expense. On_ this 
same budget space is also pro- 
vided for recording all expense 
for one month, This record 
was used in connection with an 
interesting window display 
showing how much more $1 
would buy in 1914 than it will 
to-day, with the natural con- 
clusion that every dollar saved 
to-day will buy more when 
prices become normal. 


Tue Seconp Nationa Bank 
of Paterson, N. J., is distribut- 
ing among the friends and cus- 
tomers of the bank a New 
Compact Atlas of the World 
showing new and old bound- 
aries, and also the Farmers’ 
Almanac for the year 1920. 


Amone the banking institutions 
which have reproduced in hook- 
let form specimens of their re- 
cent advertising matter are the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
New York and the National 


KING PUBLICITY 


City Bank of Chicago. These 
two institutions have received 
so many requests for proofs of 
their newspaper and magazine 
advertising that, for the con- 
venience of their friends and 
correspondents, it was decided 
to reproduce these in per- 
manent and convenient form. 


Tue Centrar Trust Co, of Iili- 
nois, Chicago, is booming the 
thrift campaign by the free 
distribution of thrift calendars 
bearing the following epigram: 
“Produce More, Spend Wisely, 
Save Constantly, Invest Safely.” 


A REALLY PRAcTICAL and useful 
Investment and Income Record 
has just been put out by the 
First National Bank of Bos- 
ton as trust departn:ent pub- 
licity. Provision has been made 
by the bank to furnish custom- 
ers nuinbers to be entered in 
the books for registration pur- 
poses, so that no naine nced be 
connected with the record in 
case of loss. 


Tue Royat Bank or Canada 
has put out a series of blotters 
bearing photographic reproduc- 
tions of blooded stock and slo- 
gans like these. “When the 
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‘Saving Is the Secret of Success” 
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International Trust Co. 
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IT'S A PLEASURE TO WATCH IT GROW s 
A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED—IT'S NOT HOW Don't heep on envying # Pee ~ ‘eccount of othe »—moke up 
MUCH YOU MAKE, BUT HOW MUCH YOU SAVE THAT COUNTS. guar coal tos start ONE YOURSELF jow! 
Dont keep turning the questic red —turn it over 
te wa—end it will morh THE TURNING “POINT IN Jour LIFE a 
ont an It r lines of worry and pulls you above the embar- 2 
trons t nue to ly ond festhiully thet easement 4 of ee 
rise to bigger things RIGHT NOW IS THE RIGHT TIME TO START RIGHT. ‘3 
The Back Leone National Bank of Boston Blackstone Savings Bank me ennton Trust Co, 5 
chongrig Ave Be 26 Washington St.. Basten, Mees 
Ta Semone bee E 


Fidelity Trust Co. 
North End Savings | Bank 


Union Tautitution for Savings 


148 Suse 
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An interesting co-operative thrift effort by savings institutions in the Boston distrlct 


Harvest Is Gathered, Make rious businesses and as an ex- 
Your Credit Good at the cellent means for _ securing 

new business in the future. 
Bank,” “The Road from the All returns from _ the _ indi- 
Farm to the Bank Should Be =. can auie te aoe an 
Well Worn,” etc. the various industrial groups 

published. hid ee that 
on ~ intensive analysis of business 
rue Seavice Deranrurnt of <onditions such as we ate car- 
the First Wisconsin National rying on is a new develop- 

ment in bank service and one 


Bank, Milwaukee, is a service 
department in more than name. 


which will eventually be of 
great benefit to the bank and 


In conjunction with the Mil- '*S business allies. 

scaukee Journal, it wndertook . 

ao + ee Kee Mates, Cie Co. of 
for the Annual Trade Review 


New York has issued a bookl 
of that newspaper a complete oo a ee 6 ee 


: ; entitled “Men and_ Bonds,” 
analysis of the business trans- Pie ag ie 
: : : 2 which puts into simple lan- 
acted by Milwaukee industries eats ioe , eae 
919. The followi am guage the economic reasons 
m= 508. e following statis- back of The National City Co.’s 
tics were given for each division retaat ig : : 
Pas . are distribution of carefully se- 
and sub-division of industry hte weil én i witli 
m cted sec es a ni a 
and trade: Number of firms, a on ais “ 
wide scale. The introduction 
number of employees, wages ‘ , 
. 5 . : on page 5 gives the keynote, 
paid, capital employed § and seal tienda sims tilda . 
‘ ads as S: 


value of product, Willits Pol- 





lock, manager of the Commer- 
cial Service Department of the 
bank, writes as follows regard- 
ing the work involved in the 
preparation of these statistics: 


To secure the material 
given in this article, question- 
naires were sent out to over 
2500 _~=s firms. A considerable 
number of those on our list 
were, of course, eliminated 
when the questionnaire was 
followed up by a second let- 
ter and telephone calls’ but 
over 1500 of the firms sent in 
their figures, and close esti- 
mates were secured from the 
partial figures submitted by 
the others. This work is to 
be kept up from year to year, 
both as a service to the va- 


A bond is something more 
than an obligation to pay 
back to the owner an invested 
sum of money with interest. 
It unites the energies of large 
numbers of men and women 
for the performance of great 
public works or useful private 
undertakings. It fuses the 
strength and hopes of the 
present with the needs of the 
future. Buying a bond keeps 
men at work, money at work, 
progress at work. The man 


with a bond is as useful as 
the man with a hoe. 
“Men and Bonds” contains 


the first comprehensive printed 
account of the international in- 
vestment service and facilities 
of the National City Co., and 


how the company has made the 
purchase of good securities as 
simple as buying a good watch 
or a railroad ticket. 

One or THE first, if not the 
first, banks to use a double- 
page spread in the Saturday 
Evening Post is the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, which used 
two facing pages in a recent 
issue in connection with the 
coming tercentenary  celebra- 
tion of the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. Naturally, 
the text and illustration of the 
ad were mainly of ships and 
the sea, and the “meeting of 
rail and sail” at Boston, with 
its unsurpassed direct connec- 
tions and proximity to indus- 
trial sections. The Old Colony 
Trust Co. modestly keeps itself 
in the background, but 
this broad general invitation to 
the many prospective New 
England visitors: 


issues 


“To her sons and daughters 
who have carried the Pilgrim 
spirit west and south, New 
England bids a welcome on the 
occasion of her various Ter- 
centenary celebrations during 
the summer of 1920. To fellow 
citizens, not New Englanders, 
an invitation not less cordial. 
Stand before the early shrines 
of our national history—the 
common inheritance of every 
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Automobiles 
in South Africa 
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; hearted cooperation of our world wide organization 
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Banks doing an international business are setting a high standard of advertising copy. These examples clipped 
from recent New York newspapers are all attracting much interest in advertising circles 
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Business 
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Help the rarest, to balp Phila. 
CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
Philodelphua Chestnut at S 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 
is booming Philadelphia in a series 
of interesting and well written ad- 
vertisements 


American. Visit the landmarks 
known to all by name _ at 
least—Plymouth, Provincetown, 
Boston, Salem, 
Portsmouth—and while in New 
England, regard this company’s 
office as your headquarters.” 


Providence, 


e 
FO} 


FROM CURRENT ADVER- 

TISING 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., 
Milwaukee: 


Wisconsin is a great pro- 
ductive center for a wide va- 
riety of products. We are 
now but passing through our 
infancy as an industrial dis- 
trict. The future lies before 
us. Wisconsin's industry is 
going to expand—to grow be- 
yond our present dreams. 
New capital will be required 
to meet this sturdy growth. 

The First Wisconsin is here 


to serve Wisconsin. When 
businesses outgrow their 
financial resourees it is time 
to seek advice as to future 


plans. 
We are here to serve and 
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advise you, whether you need 
capital or desire to invest it. 


Peorpres Savincs & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: 


It is usually a Big Idea 
that is the driving force of 
any business. 

The same Big Idea about 
steam is alike responsible for 
the old-fashioned engine and 
the modern locomotive. 

“Safety for the depositors’ 
money” was the idea with 
which this institution started 
in 1867. 

It is still the Big Idea in 
1918. 


Savincs Unton Bank & Trust 
Co., San Francisco: 


Because it is a corporation 
the impression is not unusual 
among those who have never 
experienced its service that a 
trust company is wholly im- 
personal and perfunctory in 
its dealings. 

That it feels no personal in- 
terest in the beneficiaries of a 
trust. 

Such is not the fact. 

It must adhere to the strict 
letter of the trust and the 
law, and no personal appeal 
can move it in this respect. 

But the company’s officers 
become the confidential 
friends and advisers of those 
whose interests are committed 
to its charge. 

Whenever called upon, they 
willingly afford assistance 
and advice entirely aside 
from their duties. 


Mercantite Sare Deposit Co,, 
New York: 

Possession alone is not 
enough; your valuables mean 
more to you than the mere 
fact that you own them. Nor 
is safety alone, for those valu- 
ables. all that is to be de- 
They should be as ac- 
ecessible when you want them 
as thev should he safe when 
not in use. Here vou have ab- 
solute sefety and the maxi- 


sired. 


mum of convenience. 
Os 
NEW BUSINESS AND 
BANK PUBLICITY SER- 
VICE 


Cornelius Baker, of Phila- 
delphia, is the editor of a loose 
leaf service for bank advertis- 
ing men. The service consists 
of the distribution of loose 
sheets containing reproductions 
of various publicity material 
that has been used successfully 
by banks and trust companies. 
These sheets are filed by the 
subscriber in a permanent bind- 





er which is provided with the 
service. 

The cost of this service for 
one year is $25.00. 


& 


FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Proceedings of _ the 
Fourth Annual Convention held 
in New Orleans, September 21- 
26, 1919, have been published 
in book form, As many valu- 
able papers on financial ad- 
vertising were read at this 
meeting, the published pro- 
ceedings will prove a welcome 
addition to bank publicity 
man’s library. 





Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 


Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 

ordinary bank correspondence 

Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. II- 
lustrated with forms, ete. Price, 
$1.25, delivered. 


2000 Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T I MacGregor. 
Contains 2,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks 170 pages. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D 
MacGregor. <cxplains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy 200 
pages. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Describes hundreds 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used in_ building 
business. 200 pages. Price. 
$3.00, postpaid. 
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THE VALUE OF 
COURTESY 
By Ernest J. Perry 
President First-Fond du Lac 


National Bank, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


THESE ARE TIMES when compe- 
tition in banking is quite as 
keen as in any other line of 
business. It must be borne in 
mind that a bank’s principal 
stock in trade is the service it 
can give its customers. Other 
lines of business can specialize 
in one class of merchandise or 
another, where quality, price or 
design enter into the sale, but 
the banker has but one thing 
to sell and that is service, 

Thousands of dollars yearly 
are spent by banks in adver- 
tising, all with the view of at- 
tracting to the bank the new 
customer. It is not enough that 
you tell him that he should 
save his money, pay his bills 
by check or rent a safety de- 
posit box for his Liberty Bonds. 
What he is anxious to know is 
the kind of treatment he is to 
receive when he comes to your 
bank, 

All kinds and conditions of 
humanity go to make up the 
hank’s clientele. Probably in no 
other line of business can you 
so clearly observe the workings 
of the minds of your customers 
as in banking, for when you 
have to treat with the money 
side of their nature they are 
most sure to show their true 
self and thus we have the suspi- 
cious, the careless, the miserly, 
the exacting, the old, the feeble, 
the child, the foreigner, those 
ignorant of business usages, all 
of whom require patience and 
protection. 


SUGGESTIONS TO EMPLOYEES 


The common approach to all 
these customers is by courtesy. 


Through this medium the great- 
est service may be rendered. 
The following few suggestions 
may be of aid to officers and 
employees in the conduct of 
the bank’s business and will 
make for better service: 
Cultivate a cheerful disposi- 
tion. Some one has said: “Be 
pleasant every morning until 
ten o’clock and the rest of the 
day will take care of itself.” 











: Officers: 
Charles C. Glover, 
President. 
Milton E. Ailes, 
Vice President. 


William J. Flather 
Vice President. 
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Over 200 Accounts 
Were Opened Yesterday in Our New 


Savings Department 


—an average slightly more than one new account every two min- 


This immediate response to our initial announcement of the estab- 
lishment of this department has been 
warm thanks of both Officers and Directors is tendered to these ini- 
tial Savings Depositors of this 84-year-old institution. 


YOUR Account Is Invited--- 
vidual—not as $ l 


ive of its size. You will be welcomed here 
and served as an indi 


INTEREST ‘te sing ot nr man vting {OR MORE 
rooms, ti ted Opens 
Compounded the 2 ans building, "a as 4 < ad 
Semi-annually known as our Liberty Loan Department. Savings 
Is Paid mee GARNETT, manager of this department, will Account 


pleased to give you his personal 


The Riggs National Bank | 


¢ OF WASHINGTON DC. ¢ 
On Pennsylvania Avenue Facing the U.S. Treasury 


Cheerfulness bapete aentd> 
ness. Cultivate a smile, not a 
smirk. We little realize how 
we radiate our personality and 
magnetism and the bank clerk 
who is cheerful radiates his 
personality and unconsciously 
draws others to him who are 
less cheerful. 

Learn to say “Thank you,” 
two little words which mean 


(Continued on page 8) 


Joshua Evans, Jr, 
Cashier. 
Avon M. Nevius, 
Assistant Cashier, 


Robert V. Fleming, 
Assistant Cashier. 


George 0. Vass, 
Assistant Cashier. 















highly gratifying, and the 




















































Capital and Surplus: $3,000,000 


Resources, Close of Business December 31, 1919: $27,819,258.10 





A dignified, yet effective, advertisement for the savings department 
of a national bank 








Banking Publicity 
Monthly Publicity Section 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
253 Broadway, New York 


RECENT news dis- 

patch from Philadel- 
phia, relates how three ex- 
pert cracksmen chloroform- 
ed, gagged and bound a 
watchman and then leisure- 
ly blew open a couple of 
safes and got away with 
securities to the amount of 
some $368,000, $118,000 of 
which was negotiable. It 
seems impossible in these 
days, with a safe deposit 
vault on almost every corn- 
er in the business sections 
of our cities, that anyone 
would think of keeping nego- 
tiable securities in an office 
safe. The inference is that 
the safe deposit vaults are 
not being sufficiently adver- 
tised. Here, certainly, is 
good material. 


& 


SECURING an account may 
require personal solicitation, 
but a direct printed appeal 
may reach thousands while 
the personal solicitation 
reaches half a dozen. The 
printed appeal, properly 
presented, is a fine pathfind- 
er, a good inquiry-maker, 
and a splendid introduction 
for a solicitor. 


& 


ConsmWeRABLE thought 
should be given to the meth- 
od of distributing bank 
booklets and other pieces of 
advertising literature. There 
are comparatively few book- 
lets which can wisely be 
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sent to the entire mailing 
list. Specifications of dis- 
tribution ought to be work- 
ed out in advance and ready 
to facilitate the distribution 
of the booklet as soon as 
received from the printer. 
The object in mind should 
be to prevent the waste of 
good material by sending 
any of it where it could not 
be expected to bring results. 


& 


A WESTERN banking adver- 
tiser is authority for the 
statement that newspaper 
advertising has removed the 
feeling of awe which hind- 
ered the banks in former 
times. The people have been 
brought into closer contact 
with the banks and have 
grown friendly. We believe 
that part of this friendliness 
is due to the fact that bank- 
ers are backing up their ad- 
vertising and cultivating the 
habit of noticing depositors 
and calling them by name, 
wherever possible. 


60 WALL STREET 


possessor.” — Milton. 





METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


“Confidence imparts a wonderful inspiration to its 


CONFIDENCE 





ATTENTION is called by an 
advertising man to the large 
number of business activities 
which are conducted by mail. 
Among others, he mentions 
that through the mails men 
are 


Directing sales forces 
Making sales 
Collecting money 
Handling campaigns 
Inspiring employees 
Instilling confidence 
Extending credit 
Employing workers 
Routing shipments 
Controlling finances 
Directing factories 
Building goodwill 


Supervising organizations. 


We 


“We may live without credit or 
backing or style, 

We may win without energy, skill 
or a smile, 

Without patience or aptitude, pur- 
pose or wit, 

We may even succeed if we're 
lacking in grit; 

But take it from me as a mighty 
safe hint, 

A civilized man cannot live with- 
out Print.” 
—From a Bulletin in the 
Valparaiso (Ind.) Public 
Library. 





716 FIFTH AVENUE 


UR customers have every reason for their confidence in us. 
Experience, resources, management, supervision, equip- 
ment, facilities, personnel—all these we have and many other 
confidence-inspiring factors. 
MOREOVER we seek the kind of customers 
that we can have confidence in, believing that 
mutual confidence makes for an ideal banking 
connection. 


RENEE yg PE cee eee) 


An example of the excellent newspaper advertising now being used by 
this New York trust company. The distinctive lay-out and 
typography has attracted much favorable comment 
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The Value of Courtesy 
(Continued from page 1) 


so much in our daily life and 
in our contact with others; two 
little words which many times 
will turn ill feeling into kindly 
feeling. 

Try to get the good will of 
all people who come into your 
bank, whether they are your 
customers or not. Good will 
makes for friendship and once 
these people become your 
friends they will soon become 
your customers. 


BE THOUGHTFUL OF CHILDREN 


Remember that the child of 
to-day is your customer of to- 
morrow. Children are very im- 
pressionable. Try to observe 
children by a kindly word or 
act, which will remain long in 
the memory of the child and 
bring forth fruit at some future 
time, 

Cultivate your influence in 
your community. Everyone has 
an influence that radiates from 
him. The very nature of the 
banking business gives you a 
prestige that should not be 
overlooked, Signify your posi- 
tion by exerting your influence, 
which will grow, and you in 
turn will extend your influence. 

Try to do little favors for 
the bank’s customers. If you 
are asked a question which you 
are unable to answer, see to it 
that the question is answered 
by someone in the bank who 
can answer it. Do not let the 
customer leave the bank until 
every available source of in- 
formation is exhausted in or- 
der that his question may have 
an intelligent answer. 

Be patient with people who 
are not familiar with business 
usages. Never make fun of 
their seeming ignorance of busi- 
ness customs, Do not argue 
with your customers. Try to 
influence them by persuasion, 
never by argument. 

Take extra pains to be 
courteous to old people. The 
employee who is courteous and 
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Hats Off 


to the 


Automotive Business 


Now doing 38 per cent of the total manufac- 
turing and jobbing business of Minneapolis! 


A few years ago the percentage was exactly 
—nothing. 


This development in the automotive field 
forms the world’s most extraordinary busi- 
ness romance. 


As a novel exposition feature in 1896 a 
horseless carriage was shown in Minneapolis, 
and as an added thrill it was caused to move 
slowly across the floor. 


At that time, as now, The Northwestern was 
a leading bank of the Northwest; yet the 

total of all its deposits, received from every 

source, was considerably less than the de- 

posits now i in 

dealers in automotive products alone. 

The extent of the business done in this bank 

in the collection of motor, truck and tractor 

bill-of-lading drafts and notes would astonish 

most Minneapolis people. 

We are experienced in all phases of the busi- 

ness. , The full facilities of our discount, col- 

lection, credit and other departments are 





open to you. 
Northwestern officers will be alert to meet 
your partic icular needs. 





The Northwestern 
National Bank 
Resources $80,000,000 











considerate of the aged is sure 
to have many friends. 


BE TACTFUL 


Do not contradict your cus- 
tomers, even if you know them 
to be in the wrong. Use all are vital to its success. 


This advertisement connects up this Minneapolis bank with a great in- 
dustry which it has been largely instrumental in building 








just to draw your salary. 
a business producer for the in- 
stitution. You cannot succeed 
in your present position if your 
bank does not succeed and your 
efforts as a business producer 


the tact you possess with the 
view of showing the customer 
wherein he is wrong, and after 
you have shown him consider 
the incident closed. 

Be considerate of your fellow 
employees, Be loyal to your 
bank. Do what you can to 
promote public confidence, for 
public confidence is one of a 
bank’s most valuable assets. 

Try and bring business to 
your bank, Do not be content 





Do not feel that your efforts 
are not appreciated. The of- 
ficer or clerk who has to be 
patted on the back for every- 
thing he does is fast becoming 
an obstruction in his own path. 
Do not think that by slighting 
your work you are cheating any 
one but yourself, for in the 
last analysis poor and slovenly 
work is but a reflection upon 
your own capibilities and the 
satisfaction of a task well and 





neatly done brings a feeling of 
great content to your own mind 
which no spoken word can 
compensate, 


ACCURACY FIRST 


Do not try for speed at the 
expense of accuracy. First be 
accurate and then must neces- 
sarily follow that speed will be 
added and your ability to dis- 
patch work will increase. 

Be careful in your conversa- 
tion with your family and 
friends not to divulge the 
secrets of the customers in 
their relations with your bank, 
Perhaps nothing will do great- 
er harm to the bank than to 
have it known that informa- 
tion is “leaking.” The rela- 
tions of a bank and its cus- 
tomers are sacred and bank 
customers are made up ot all 
kinds of people and nearly all 
resent their affairs being talked 
about by others. 
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Get new ideas regarding 
your work. Submit those ideas 
to your officers. Familiarize 
yourself with the workings of 
other departments. Do not be 
a machine, Be ready to take 
up other work and remember 
that it is up to you when vacan- 
cies occur, whether they will be 
filled from within the bank or 
whether they be filled by an 
outsider who is better fitted 
for advancement than you are. 

Be clean in your life, live 
within your means and remem- 
ber that the power of example 
is the greatest guide we have. 
Be courteous, tor courtesy pays 
the biggest dividends, It costs 
nothing to be courteous. There- 
fore, on an investment of noth- 
ing you can draw unlimited div- 
idends. 

& 


“Get books and read them 
and study them carefully.” 
—Lincoln, 








banking-by-mail plan. 





| Member Federal Reserve System 








When a Vv Visit 
Your Son or Daughter 
at Syracuse University 


We shall be glad to have you cail 
at the Syracuse Trust Compeny. 


We shall be glad to have an opportunity to discuss with you our 





We pay 4% interest on mactive accounts, provided no more than 
} twelve checks a quarter are drav.n. When more than twelve checks 
| are drawn we pay interest on a balance over $200. 
To open an account with us, simply send in your first deposit with 
your name and address and we will credit your deposit in a book 
and send it to you. 


| Write to us for a copy of our booklet “‘Banking By Mail’’. 


| dhe _— Crust Go. 


| Capital and Surplus $2,500,000 
" en 330 South Warren Street 
| SYRACUSE BB Seu Nerves Ses 
Open Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 6 p.m. 


NEW YORK 














Here is how a trust company in a university city appeals to the non- 
resident parents of the students, in building up its 


“‘ banking-by-mail ” business 











HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


THe Franxurn Trust (Co., 
which has several offices in New 
York and Brooklyn, recently 
established an Industrial De- 
partment, under the manage- 
ment of Robert P. Albright, 
A very interesting booklet was 
issued describing the functions 
of the department. In brief, 
the idea is thus stated: 

The Industrial Department is 
prepared to give to all custom- 
ers desiring such services prac- 
tical co-operation on all matters 
pertaining to business efficiency 
and industrial management, to 


inspect plants and offices and to 
render outside and experienced 


judgment, to suggest layouts 
for operation, to make audits, 
examinations and appraisals, 


to advise and assist in financing, 
to determine by survey of con- 
ditions peculiar to each indus- 
try the necessity for additional 
permanent capital proportionate 
to the growth and needs of the 


business, to establish contact 
between capital and opportu- 
nity, to bring about advan- 


tageous combination of similar 
industries, to act as a clearing 
house for new ideas, to supple- 
ment and reinforce our own 
Credit Department, to make 
complete reports on companies 
desiring new financing, in short 
to act as general practitioner 
and diagnostician in the finan- 
cial end of industrial matters 
both for ourselves and our cus- 
tomers. 


In a recent newspaper ad- 
vertisement, after giving statis- 
tics showing the great advance 
in five years, of the wholesale 
cash prices of staple commodi- 
ties, the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, said: 


One emphatic point revealed 
by these figures is the vital 
need for co-oreration between 
the business inan and his bank 
because of the volume of 
money required to finance pres- 
ent-day business. It is this co- 
operation, supplemented by an 
equipment for all commercial 
purposes, that makes the ser- 
vice of the Citizens National 
Bank of distinct value to its 
clients. 


One or the greatest problems 
of the storekeeper in the small- 
er towns these days is suc- 
cessfully to meet the competi- 
tion of merchants in neighbor- 
ing cities and the large mail- 
order houses. The First Na- 
tional Bank in Ripon, Wis., has 
been using its advertising space 
to boost the “buy at home idea” 
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and one can easily imagine that 
this cooperation with local mer- 
chants has won many friends. 
A recent advertisement reads: 


A good resolution for every 
person in this community to 
adopt right now and for the 
approaching new year is to 
BUY AT HOME. : 

Our store-keepers are striving 
to keep abreast of modern mer- 
chandising. They have a good 
line of Christmas purchases 
ready now. They invest their 
money that you may have a 
large variety to select from and 
they deserve your patronage. 

Buy at home and you buy 
safely. You can see the goods 
themselves, test their merits 
and look the seller straight in 
the face. 


Four paces of good straight- 
from-the-shoulder thrift talk is 
contained in a folder issued by 
the Liberty Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, which was 
mailed to potential savers with 
the following letter: 


Subject: IDLE DOLLARS 
An Interesting Message 


Dear Friend: 

The enclosed folder, “The 
Saving Habit,” is sent you for 
two reasons: 

First—You have in your pos- 
session, or are going to have, 
some idle dollars, dollars that 
are out of a job, that are not 
making money for you. 

Second—We want those idle 
dollars to be put to work. 

An investigation has brought 
to light some startling facts 
concerning the tremendous sum 
of idle money owned by thou- 
sands of individuals in every 
city in America. The term, 
“Idle Money.’”’ implies money 
that is neither contributing 
happiness to the possessor, nor 
profit. If you are the possessor 
of even one idle dolar, you are 
failing to receive the greatest 
possible returns for your en- 
ergy and labor—you are failing 
to make the most of your op- 
portunities. 

Before you say: “I have no 
idle dollars,” think a moment! 
How many dollars do you spend 
unnecessarily because you keep 
them on your person, easily 
available—the worst kind of 
idleness for dollars—because 
they are silently and continu- 
ally saying: “Spend me; I want 
to do something!’”’ A _ dollar 
don’t want to be idle. How 
many dollars have you this mo- 
ment in your home, or in your 
vault, that do absolutely noth- 
ing for you? 

Those are the dollars we urge 
you to put to work. We have 
an unlimited number of jobs for 
them, and, remember, you get 
their pay envelopes. 

Read carefully “The Saving 
Habit.” Think about it! Then 
begin to form the habit by root- 
ing out those idle dollars 
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“# Forward with Newark! 


THE advent of 1920 sees Newark, metropolis of the 


me 








pivotal state of New Jersey, and one of America’s 
leading commercial and industrial cities, standing 
on the threshold of a remarkable era of development. 


The city’s trator eration 











on the shore of what soon will br one of the wo 
— catering the gurt of New York 
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NATIONAL 
NEWARK AND ESSEX BANKING CO. 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 








An example of how a strong banking institution can link itself up with 
the growth and prosperity of its community 


wherever and whenever you 
may have them. We'll do our 
part in helping you form the 
habit of consistent saving. 
Wuen you get a_ statement 
folder from the Union Nation- 
al Bank, of Philadelphia, or 
the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank, of St. Louis, you 
are always sure to find some- 
thing unique and _ interesting 
besides the actual figures on the 
bank’s condition. 

The Feb. 28th folder of the 
Union National shows a sketch 
of a proposed bridge across the 
Delaware, and tells what it 
would mean for the future of 
Philadelphia, With its folder 
of the same date the National 
Stock Yards National Bank re- 
produces a photograph show- 
ing the relative position of the 





bank to downtown St. Louis as 
seen from an aeroplane. 

A statement folder that is 
always different and always 
original is sure to have ten 
times the publicity value of a 
statement whose monotonous 
sameness makes it an easy vic- 
tim of the waste basket. 


Wuew a bank announces new 
additions to its staff of officers, 
why could not a special adver- 
tisement be made of that fact, 
perhaps along the lines of the 
following: 
WE ARE PROUD OF OUR 
OFFICERS 


Several new officers have been 
added to our banking staff. 
These men have been chosen 
because they are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the work of the 
Blank National Bank and be- 
cause they have the qualifica- 
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= OFFICES 

ves PTOWN OFFICES 
vy have been opened by 
ald innumerable great national 
in manufacturers and mer- 


chants in the past few years. 
The headquarters of many 
of these organizations are 
now in the uptown district 
and contiguous to our bank- 
ing offices on 


MADISON AVENUE at 45TH STREET 
E have established here of- 
fices affording facilities and 
service commensurate with the 


steadily increasing business and in- 
dustrial prominence of the district. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


BANKING, TRUSTS & INVESTMENTS 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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One of a series of striking newspaper ads calling attention to the facilities 


of the up-town branch of this company. 


It is another example of 


the “location” idea which so many banks are now featuring 
in their advertising 


tions our exacting standard de- 
mands. fe are introducing our 
new officers to all our customers 
and our old officers to our new 
customers in this advertise- 
ment. However, we want the 
acquaintance to go further. We 


cordially invite you to call at 
the bank to meet our officers 
and to discuss with them any 


banking or general business 
problems you may have. 


**PersonaL”’ is the title of a 
unique booklet issued by the 
Fulton Trust Co. of New York. 
It is illustrated by historical 


sketches and a_ portrait of 
Robert Fulton, Throughout the 
booklet are also reproduced 
several of the little single-col- 
umn advertisements of the 
company which proved good 
business-getters when published 
“next to reading matter” in 
several of the New York news- 
papers. 


Tuer Farmers AND MERCHANTS 
Bank of Stockton, Cal., whose 





advertising has often been 
mentioned in these columns, is 


a firm believer in _ boosting 
home industry and develop- 
ment. Much of their advertis- 


ing space is devoted to promot- 
ing the best interests of the 
community. They are far- 
sighted enough to see that 
whatever is for the good of 
Stockton is also for the good 
of the bank, 

When a large tractor com- 
pany located in Stockton, the 
bank welcomed them in _ the 
following advertisement which 
also showed two views of the 
company’s plant: 





WELCOME 


The Farmers and Merchants 
Bank takes Keen pleasure in ex- 
tending a sincere and hearty 
welcome to the 

SAMPSON TRACTOR CO. 

The extensive scale of opera- 
tions on the part of this big 
company is certainly practical 
evidence of its abiding Faith in 
our city. _ 

Your optimism and vision of 
a Greater Stockton and Califor- 
nia is an inspiration! 

We are glad you are here! 
In Mownrerey, Mexico, the 
banking firm of A. Zambrano 
é Hijos, is publishing a house 
organ which is said to be the 
only one of its kind in Mexico. 

“While we derive some ad- 
vertising value from it,” writes 
Adolfo Zambrano, Jr., the 
bank’s cashier, “our main view 
is to stimulate thrift amongst 
our people, Our little maga- 
zine has been a success and we 
are almost sure that our city, 
and indirectly our country, will 
feel the benefits of a more de 
veloped thrift habit.” 


THe Unitep Srates Mortcace 
& Trust Company of New 
York, has published in pamph- 
let form a collection of their 
recent newspaper advertising. 
As all of these advertisements 
are of exceptional merit, bank 
advertising men will find the 


collection of great value and 
interest. 
Frank Whu1son, advertising 


manager of the Scandinavian 
American Bank of Tacoma, 

























Wash, has been writing a 
series of short articles on ad- 
vertising which were published 
twice a week on the editorial 
page of the Tacoma News 
Tribune. 


Tue Trust Derartment of the 
First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, has issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Folly of Home- 
Made Wills,” which presents 
many convincing arguments 
emphasizing the extreme im- 
portance of having wills drawn 
by competent counsel. 


Tue Facitities of the “home 
service department” are inter- 
estingly described in a pamph- 
let entitled “Bringing the Bank 
to You,” issued by the Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. 


Tue Commercian SAVINGS 
Bank & Trust Company of 
Toledo, has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “How a Commercial 
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Lay the foundation 
for a home of your 
own, by starting a 
Savings account, 
and adding to it regu- 
larly. $1 opens an account at the 
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Investment Trust Can Benefit 
the Business Man or Women,” 


& 


In tue Dairy BUL.eTIN, 
put out by the Publicity and 
New Busines Department 
(A. D. Welton, manager) of 
the Continental & Commer- 
cial Banks of Chicago, is an 
admirable series of sugges- 
tions under the title “Sup- 
port the Advertising.” Re- 
cently there was published 
therein these good ideas con- 
cerning encouraging foreign 
depositors: 

No matter how ignorant of 
banking customs or the English 
language a patron may be, the 
mere fact that he has chosen 
our bank shows that he has 
confidence in it, He may have 
chosen it because it is stronger 
than many others, or because of 
its convenient location, or be- 









gives you dictation 
Z if he thinks the 
First National is a 
good bank for your 
4 savings. $1 or more 
opens an account here. 
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CMEC LULA 


A series of thrift messages by a St. Louis bank, each written for a particular class of industrial worker 





cause his friends deposit here, 
or because a friend of his works 
here, or for anyone of many 
other reasons. 

All of these reasons for 
choosing our bank may not suf- 
fice, however, to make him con- 
tinue bringing his money here. 
There is just one thing that 
will do it. It is the confidence 
inspired in him by the bank 
men with whom he deals. If 
you can make your customers 
feel that they are appreciated 
—that their accounts mean 
something to the bank, they will 
spread your fame far and wide 
and make you a man they will 
look up to not only as a banker 
but as one to be trusted. 

Foreigners are thrifty, and it 
behooves us to cultivate their 
interest in us. 


& 
“Reading is thinking with 
another’s head instead of one’s 
own.” —Schopenhauer. 
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FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 


NorTHWESTERN NATIONAL 

Bank, Minneapolis: 

A SINKING FUND FOR THE 
YOUNGSTER 

“T owe it to my child.” 

This is a common expression. 

It implies a debt. And a debt 
implies at once the problem of 
meeting it. : 

Here is a business proposition 
to which we invite you to give 
careful thought: ; 

Your youngster, either boy 
or girl, is growing up like a 
house afire. (We are assuming 
at once that you have a boy or 
girl.) Soon there will be added 
expenses, greater demands for 
clothes, college, a profession, a 
business. 

Then, if you still have the at- 
titude expressed by the “I owe 
it to my child,’””’ you may want 
money to finance these needs. 

Do not allow the youngster to 
be handicapped at the start. 

“Institute,” a fund now—to 
use the language of the defini- 
tion—“‘invested in such wise 
that its gradual accumulations 
will enable it to meet and wipe 
out the debt at maturity.” 

The youngster’s maturity, in 
this case. 

One of the very best methods 
of accumulating this money is 
the opening of a savings ac- 
count for this exclusive pur- 
pose. 

This fund, plus_ interest, 
should be of a size that will 
finance the boy or girl as he or 
she should be financed. 

Consider the pros and cons of 
future needs: 

Just what sum will be 
quate? 

When should the sinking fund 
mature? 

How often should you make 
instalment payments — every 
week or every month? 

When you have decided these 
points your project is already 
well under way. 

Open an account in our sav- 
ings department to accumulate 
this sinking fund. 

Purely a matter of business, 
did we say? 

Well, a little sentiment, 
haps. 


Tue American NATIONAL 
Bank, Pendleton, Oregon: 


There is no secret about this 
gift ‘“‘Enthusiasm”’; it is just a 
matter of putting your soul into 
your work. It is the dynamics 
of your personality. And when 
you thus work and save, your 
reward is assured. 

Make up your mind today, 
and begin by saving a part of 
your income and deposit it 
regularly in a Savings Account 
at this strong bank. 


Meyer-Kiser Bank, 
polis: 
LISTEN TO THIS MAN— 


“All of my financial troubles 
have been due to the fact that 
I didn’t commence early enough 


ade- 


per- 


Indiana- 


to save money. Opportunities 
have slipped through my fingers 
for lack of money—my progress 
has been retarded because I 
was so long learning the value 
of a dollar. 

“I could have been independ- 
ent years ago if I had been a 
money saver in mv youth.” 

Our Savings Accounts Offer 
“One Hundred Per Cent. Safety; 

Four Per Cent. Interest.” 


~~ Books on Bank Advertising 


Bank Window Advertising. By 
W. R. Morehouse. Illustrates 
and describes many displays 
which can be adopted by enter- 
prising banks to an endless va- 
riety of subjects. Price, $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 
Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 








SQUARE NN 


DEPOSITORS) 


ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 850 pages, 
Price, $4.00, postpaid. 


Bank Letters. By W. R. More- 
house. Contains 82 actual iet- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 

Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. Ii- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price, 
$1.25, delivered, 


2000 Pointe for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 2,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 Pages, 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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THE 


TREMONT 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


35 COURT ST., BOSTON 
Branch: 77 Warren St., Rox. 


has paid interest in its Sav- 
ings Department, at rate of 


O 


Deposits, received in any 
amount, may be made in per- 
son or sent by mail. 


YOU DO NOT HAVE To 
TIE YOUR ACCOUNT UP 
WITH US FOR THREE OR 
SIX MONTHS IN ORDER 
TO RECEIVE ANY IN. 
TEREST. 


Open Saturday Evenings Till 10 
O'Clock 


4 Ptr 
CENT IS THE 


When Boston bankers read the above ad. in the local newspapers they 


were “surprised ”’ to say the least. 


Whatever may be said 


as to its merit, it certainly attracted attention 
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GETTING NEW BUSINESS 
BY ADVERTISING 


By Raten P, ANDERSON 


Advertising Manager, Sacra- 
-mento Bank 


To you who are familiar with 
the many prdéblems of bank ad- 
vertising, I need not point out 
that advertising which actually 
brings new business is not as 
plentiful as it should be. 

I will not stop to cast further 
scorn on the old “card” direc- 
tors-and-resources style of bank 
advertising. Suffice to say that 
it is not worth mentioning. 

Perhaps one of the reasons 
why bank advertising often does 
not bring new business is that 
the advertising should accom- 
plish so many different results 
that the advertiser does not try 
to accomplish all, but squeezes 
in as many as he can. Bank 
advertising should add to the 
good reputation of the bank, 
it should bring new customers, 
it should make better friends of 
old customers, it should help to 
boost the bank’s town, it should 
stay within the bounds of the 
dignity which goes with bank- 
ing. 

In our advertising of The 
Fort Sutter National Bank (a 
branch of the Sacramento 
Bank) we have tried to accom- 
plish these results, and in a 
very unusual way—by forget- 
ting ourselves in our advertis- 
ing and advertising our custom- 
ers. “The shortest way home 
is the longest way around” even 
in bank advertising, and this 
policy of generosity in our ad- 
vertising has brought results 
for us. 

We select a firm doing their 
banking with us, and secure all 
sorts of information and data 
regarding their business, We 
look for the “human interest” 
points, facts about the business 


which make it different from 
others in the same line. We 
tell the story behind the growth 
of the business. 

Then we prepare the adver- 
tisement, using five or six sub- 
headings, and run it in the local 
newspapers, using space three 
columns by ten inches, 

The only mention of the bank 
in these advertisements is in the 
last paragraph, where we tell 
how we have helped the firm to 
grow, and invite the reader to 
open his account with “this pro- 
gressive bank.” Our name and 
address is also placed at the 
bottom. 

Now read over again the list 
I gave of things which bank ad- 


vertising should accomplish, and 
you will see that this advertis- 
ing accomplishes each. In ad- 
dition, it accomplishes other re- 
sults Which are of as great 
value. 

It shows, in the results it pro- 
duces for them some of our cus- 
tomers who hadn’t believed in 
advertising that it really pays. 
For instance, one shoe dealer 
reported increased sales of 
twenty dollars a day following 
our advertisement of his busi- 
ness. A clothing merchant told 
us that several men had come 
in and bought overcoats, saying 
that they had seen our adver- 
tisement telling that his store 


(Continued on page 8) 








517 Branches in One 
Canadian Banking Service 
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widely distributed branches enable 








The Canadian Bank of Commence has been running a striking series of 
effective advertisements in the New York newspapers 
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ECRETARY  ofe the 

Treasury Houston has 
made a strong appeal to the 
banks and trust companies 
in the United States to as- 
sist the Treasury Depart- 
ment in bettering the eco- 
nomic situation of the coun- 
try by supporting the Treas- 
ury Savings movement. The 
same economic advantages 
are to be expected from 
pushing the bank’s own Sav- 
ings Departments and this 
is another reason for effec- 
tive advertising. 


2) 


THE PRINCIPLES of good ad- 
vertising are not so new 
after all inasmuch as back 
in the eighteenth century 
Addison said: “The great 
art in writing advertise- 
ments is the finding out of 
a proper method to catch 
the reader’s eye.” 


& 


THE TERM advertising is not 
confined exclusively to the 
things which are patently 
advertisements. For in- 
stance, the sending out of a 
monthly trade letter giving 
information concerning the 
general business situation, 
besides being serviceable to 
the recipient, is good adver- 
tising for the bank. 


& 


On account of the shortage 
of news-print paper and 
higher costs generally, there 
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seems to be a necessity for 
more restricted use of adver- 
tising space. On this ac- 
count the importance of ar- 


tistic and effective typo- 
graphical design becomes 
more evident. Oftentimes 


it is possible by clever use 
of type and illustration to 
get just as effective an ad- 
vertisement in two columns 
by one hundred lines as 
might be done in four col- 
umns by four hundred lines 
without as much care and 
thought being given to the 
typography of the advertise- 


ment. 
& 


THE ADVERTISING depart- 
ment of one of the leading 
newspapers in New York 
City issued an advertising 
creed. Among the most 
valuable articles in that 
creed were the following: 
“That Advertising is a 
science, and the practice of 
it an Art worthy of one’s 
best thought and effort. 
“That the greatest stories 
are most simply told. 
“That if there is one en- 
terprise on earth that a 
‘quitter’ should leave entire- 
ly alone, it is advertising. 
“That advertising is the 
fire under the boiler of busi- 
ness and we must keep these 
fires hot if we expect to at- 
tain and maintain success.” 


& 


BaNkKs wuHicH are thinking 
of adopting a trademark or 
emblem should consider that 
it may be just as important 
to establish a clear title to 
a trade mark as to a piece 
of real estate. The trade- 
marks and brand names reg- 
istered in the Patent Office 
can be easily searched, but 
the unregistered names, far 








greater in number than the 
registered ones, are the ever 
present source of danger of 
duplication and _infringe- 
ment, because they are some- 
one’s property. 

There are concerns which 
make a business of search- 
ing the records at Washing- 
ton for the benefit of pro- 


spective users of trade- 
marks. 
THE ORDINARY, everyday 


letters dictated by officers 
of a bank are not generally 
regarded as advertising mat- 
ter but, looked at in a 
broader sense, anything 
which represents an institu- 
tion to a prospective cus- 
tomer is an advertisement of 
that institution, and if a let- 
ter through its faulty con- 
struction and lack of tact 
falsely represents the insti- 
tution it is just as unfortu- 
nate as a poorly worded or 
ineffective advertisement in 
the newspaper. 

In instituting a course of 
instruction in letter writing 
for the officers and heads of 
departments of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of 
New York, President 
Charles H. Sabin said: 


“Clearly here is one of the 
main channels through which 
the service of the company is 
sold. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of 
our outgoing letters in fixing 
the attitude toward the com- 
pany of the people with whom 
we do business. It is a matter 
of large importance, therefore, 
that we should attain a high 
standard in our business corre-— 
spondence in order that our 
outgoing letters may reach the 
maximum of their possibilities 
in giving a favorable impression 
of the operations and services 
of the company.” 
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Getting New Business By 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 1) 
was a good place to get over- 
coats. If we can teach a client 
the value of advertising, we 
benefit, because it means that 

his business will grow, 

We know that it has brought 
results for us. For instance, it 
brought us the account of a 
large tractor company. The 
treasurer, in opening the ac- 
count, said that he had seen 
the advertising and it had given 
him the impression that we 
must be a “live” bank with 
broad-minded policies. He said 
the advertising had made him 
feel that he would be doing 
business “with human beings 
and not icebergs.” In the six 
months we have been doing this 
advertising, deposits have al- 
most doubled, 


SACRAMENTO BANK ADVERTISING 


in our advertising of the Sac- 
ramento Bank (a savings bank) 
we have used almost every me- 
dium, including local and coun- 
try newspapers, street cars, di- 
rect mail, and outdoor. 

We have run a number of ad- 
vertisements telling about some 
of our oldest depositors—indi- 

iduals, not firms. For in- 
stance, one was about a negro 
lootblack who had started his 
iccount with us many years 
ago. This negro had blacked 
the boots of General Grant and 
many other famous men. Al- 
though he had never done any- 
thing except black shoes, he had 
saved enough to buy his own 
stand and three houses as well. 

Another was about one of our 
directors, telling how he had 
come to California a penniless 
boy and had become a million- 
aire. Another was about one 
of our officers, who had started 
in as an office boy. Another 
was about the cashier of a rival 
bank, who had started his ac- 
count with us when he was a 
boy and still had the account, 

We also make use of clip- 





Once 
tokvery Man 


comes the time when his success depends upon 
his decision. Your success may depend upon whether or not 


you have a bank account 





Make your decision today and 


choose the Liberty Trust & Savings Bank as your bank because 


} 


1. It is a strong and safe bank with ample capital and surplus. with resources over Five 


Million Dollars. 


2. The men behind this bank are worth more than One Hundred Million Dollars 


*) 


It features personal service The entire working, force is imbued with the spirit 


that next to safety, service 1s the bank's highest obligation to the public 


4 The Friendly Banking’ Atmosphere maintained by this bank is responsible in « reat 





apid and substantial growth— our deposits have increased neerly 
rs since November 16, 1918. Just think of 1! 


WHEN YOU MAKE YOUR DECISION BEAR THESE FACTS IN MIND 


LIBERTY Sivincs BANK 
—<—e 


THE BANK THAT BELIEVES IN 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


This is a reproduction of a very striking mail folder distributed by this Chicago 
institution. It ought to help attract a great deal of new business 


pings telling stories of loss of 
money because it was carried 
around or placed in an unsafe 
place. We reproduce the clip- 
ping, and tell the reader to keep 
the same thing from happen- 
ing to him, by depositing his 
money in the Sacramento Bank. 

We always try to make each 
advertisement interesting. You 
can’t blame the reader for not 
reading your advertisement if 
it is not interesting. Interest 
does not depend as much on the 
subject as on the way it is told. 
Particular care should be taken 
to make the heading interesting. 

In connection with our bank- 
ing by mail department we 
send out a great deal of direct- 
by-mail matter. We do not se- 
lect names of prospects in an 
indiscriminate way from direc- 
tories or telephone books, We 


advertise in seventeen country 
papers for inquirers, and “fol- 
low up” those who express in- 
terest in banking by mail. We 
send out a “Banking By Mail” 
booklet to out-of-town people. 
Has it brought new business? 
The best answer is the fact that 
we now have almost 10,000 de- 
positors banking with us by 
mail, We have banking-by- 
mail depositors in almost every 
state and many foreign coun- 
tries. Oh, yes, it brings new 
business. 

We are also sending out a 
large number of folders describ- 
ing how to make a budget and 
keep household accounts, and 
we also furnish budget cards. 
It is better to tell people how 
to save than to simply tell them 
that they ought to save—they 
already know that. 
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GETTING PEOPLE TO SAVE 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


In an effort to get people to 
save regularly and systematic- 
ally, we have introduced our 
“Monthly Dispatch Card” plan, 
The depositor (either a new 
one or an old depositor) signs 
a card agreeing to deposit a 
definite sum each month. He 
then feels that he should pay 
his savings bill just as he does 
his meat or grocery bill, be- 
cause if he doesn’t we send him 
a bill reminding him of it. This 
tends to make regular deposi- 
tors out of those who used to 
save “once in a while,” 


MAKING FRIENDS OF PARENTS 


To the mother of every new- 
born babe we send out a Baby 
Book. These books have 
spaces for the baby’s photo- 
graphs at various ages, space 
for the date he first laughed, 
space for his first word, and so 
on. It is illustrated in colors, 
and paper of the best quality is 
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used. These cost us approx- 
imately seventy-five cents each. 

They are delivered in person 
to the home of each mother, and 
they bring us not only new ac- 
counts, but a great deal of good 
will as well, 


TRACING RESULTS 


We have recently adopted the 
plan of having each new deposi- 
tor check off, on a printed card, 
what induced him to open his 
account with us—whether it 
was a newspaper or street car 
advertisement, or the recom- 
mendation of a friend, etc. 

Needless to say, this is of 
great aid in determining which 
mediums produce best results. 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


Ir 1s stated by the Exchange 
Trust Company of Boston that 
in one month recently 31% of 
the new savings business of the 











trust department. 


Our officers cordially welcome calls 
und correspondence on this subject 





Today’s Trend 
Is Toward The 
Corporate Trustee 


S men and women become more 

thoroughly informed on mat- 

ters pertaining to property, the more 

f strongly do they realize the need of 

an impartial; disinterested, executor 

or trustee, experienced in financial 
| matters. 


HIS bank has for some time realized this growing demand 
of its customers, new and old, for trust advice and setvice. 
Consequently we have established a completely equipped 


Through the Trust Department this Bank is able to serve as execu- 
rot, trustee, administrator, guardian, and in all other trust capacities. 


A booklet you should have—“The 
First Step in Making Your Will” 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA.NA 


—A NATIONAL BANK 

















A very dignified trust department advertisement for a national bank. It 


gives an impression of dignity and at the same time inspires confidence 








bank was the direct result of 
front-page advertisements in 
the daily newspapers. This 
bank sets aside a certain por- 
tion of its earnings for news- 
paper advertising and the re- 
turns more than pay for the 
advertising. 


Never in the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers has financial 
advertising run to such propor- 
tions as lately. This indicates 
the vast amount of capital avail- 
able for investment. Besides 
the strictly investment adver- 
tising, banks and trust compa- 
nies are greatly increasing their 
advertising because they find it 
resultful, 


A xp of advertising which 
banks are doing more of now 
than ever before is that along 
the line of boosting home in- 
dustry. This is rather expen- 
sive advertising if it is done 
right—that is, if the ads are 
illustrated with drawings, al- 
though that is not absolutely ih- 
dispensable to the effectiveness 
of the advertising. Banks which 
have good space for window or 
lobby displays can use it to ad- 
vantage in calling attention to 
local products, 


“Tue Doorway or Svuccess” 
advertisement of the Drovers 
and Mechanics National Bank 
of Baltimore is a very striking 
one, The heading and the il- 
lustration certainly are tied up 
well, while the reading matter 
of the advertisement is inter- 
esting and convincing. 


A over trust department 
booklet is that issued by the 
Sangamon Loan and Trust Co., 
Springfield, Ill, entitled “Trust 
Company Management of Farm 
Lands.” It is appropriately il- 
lustrated. 


“Wo Will Safeguard Your 
Estate?” is an unusually well 
executed folder issued by the 
People’s Savings and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. The cover is the 


representation of a last will and 
testament, 


while the contents 
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consist of a strong pro-trust 
company argument. 


“Service IN BANKING” is @ 
handy compendium of essential 
points for a bank’s staff to have 
in mind with regard to serving 
the public. The booklet is put 
out by The Home Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, 


Tue Liserty Trust aND Sav- 
incs Bank of Chicago is a 
strong believer in outdoor ad- 
vertising, judging from the fol- 
lowing letter which the bank’s 
president wrote to a prominent 
out-door advertising company. 


Gentlemen: 

It is our belief that Out-door- 
advertising is an ideal medium 
for placing a bank’s name be- 
fore the public. It is essential, 
of vourse, that the proper loca- 
tions are chosen, and attractive 
copy displayed. 

In our own particular case, 
we find that a bank, such as 
ours, located in an outlying sec- 
tion of a large city, can domi- 
nate its particular district by 
the use of well located boards. 

We have been using your ser- 
vice for the past four or five 
years, and our appropriation is 
increasing from year to year; 
more pastiqusary during the 
past year. We have enjoyed a 
steady growth, in fact, our de- 

ts during the past year have 
ncreased $1,616,408.41. We be- 
lieve that the Out-door-adver- 
tising, which we have contracted 
for, has resulted in considerable 
new business for us. We have 
checked this up by asking 
many of our new customers, 
and also our old customers, 
their opinion as to our Out-door- 
advertising, and we find that in 
most cases it is favorably 
spoken of. 


BANKS USING NEIGH- 
BORHOOD IDEA 


An interesting variation of 
the community and neighbor- 
hood idea is a campaign now 
being put on by the outlying 
banks of Chicago. The Cook 
County Bankers’ Club, repre- 
senting more than a hundred 
State and National banks, is 
running page advertisements 
calling the attention of people 
in the suburbs and outlying 
Chicago districts to the advan- 
tages of using the local bank. 
It is asserted that a person can 
serve his own interest and the 
interests of his community by 
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The enlarging of your business, the ectettichenens 
of new connections, So caiey Seton now taping oo or sell: 
a business deal in snother 
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ies mot abraya a Tancial responsibility. 
Do you bave a bank account? 
Are you prompt in meeting your bills? 
aaa you sufficient capital. to maintain your busi- 


Is your bank willing and ready to back you in your 
present or proposed undertaking? 
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Ba CULBERTSON. 
President 


DAVID SMITH, 
Vice President. 
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National Bank of the Republic 


Capital, 
$300,000 MAIN AND SECOND SOUTH _ 
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BNOg HooER, 
Assistant Cashien 
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Advertising a definite and concrete service that should appeal to the 
business man seeking a bank connection 


doing all his banking at the 
neighborhood chartered bank. 
This is a dogmatic statement 
that often appears in neighbor- 
hood advertising, but that sel- 
dom is proved. Each advertise- 
ment contains a picture of an 
owl bearing the inscription, “Be 
Wise. Do Your Banking at 
Your Neighborhood Bank,”— 
Printers’ Ink. 


& 
NEW BOOK ON HOUSE 
ORGANS 


Bank PuB.icity men will be in- 
terested in a new book just 
published, entitled “Effective 
House Organs.” The author, 
Robert E. Ramsay, is editor of 
Advertising and Selling and 
president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. He is 
chairman of the Division of 


House Organ Editors of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and former edi- 
tor of Postage, the official pub- 
lication of the Association of 
House Organ Editors. 

Mr. Ramsay gives almost a 
complete history of the house 
organ in America, from the 
time of “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac,” which he calls a house or- 
gan for the print shop of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, down to the 
present day. He sketches the 
development of this method of 
publicity entertainingly and in- 
structively, giving some inter- 
esting examples of house organs 
that were failures, with reasons 
why they were failures. 

After defining the various 
classes of house organs, the au- 
thor takes up the problem of 
plans, policies and purposes. 
He tells how to select paper 
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The Fear That Haunts Real Men 


NTO every real man's heart there 
sometimes creeps the fear, *“‘Will 
what I have accumulated keep away 
the wolves of want?" 
Into his brain there darts the ever 
recutring question: ‘“When I am gone 
who ail obies my wife and chien 
about financia) matters in w 
~ had no experience?" 
lost. good business men realize that 
ther Kv robably will not survive 
They feel cel that it is too greats 


burden to place the job of executor 
upon an individual's shoulders. More 
ly and risky as we 


They are choosing the Trust Depart- 
ment of this Government Inspected 

nk, because it is better able to ren- 
der a splendid stewardship. 


Let us talk with you about the advan- 
tage of having our Trust Department 
act as your executor. We will then 

to have your own lawyer draw 
the will without cost to you, 


Gho Trust Department. 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


vanes Owe Tay tien Bien 


ome we kak 


Very striking ‘ make-a-will ”’ 


family stop 


faces, il- 
the 


processes 


stock, cover stock, type 
lustrations, and describes 
many methods 
that go into the 
successful house organ, 

He thoroughly analyzes every 
step that should be taken, from 
planning size and the prepara- 
tion of copy, to typography and 
presswork. 

The price of the book is $3.70 
delivered. 


and 
making of a 


copy, 


Profs $1,800,000 


Richmond, Virginia. 


calculated to make the head of 


look and consult the bank’s trust department 


IMPROVING BANK 
VERTISING 
“Wire I 


AD- 


am writing, permit 
me also to express my hearty 
commendation of the support 
you are giving the movement 
that has been made for improve- 
ment of bank advertising. 
Along this line your magazine 
tells, as it does in many other 
features.—M. FE. Howperness. 


Fr. A. A. WH. HAVE A 
“BRASS TACK” PROGRAM 


By F. D. Conner, 
Chairman Program Committee 


THe FiNanciar 
ASSOCIATION program for the 
indianapolis Convention June 
6 to 11 is progressing as rapid- 
ly as possible, Inasmuch as we 
are limited to two afternoon 
(Monday and Tues- 
day), the preparing of a pro- 
gram that will meet the de- 
mands of the delegates is n> 
easy task. 

It will be necessary to select 
such subjects as will interest 
the largest number of people, 
and the speakers must be Al. 
The committee has a great 
many very interesting subjects 
in hand, and is in the midst ot 
boiling these subjects down in 
order to have “brass-tack” 
talks. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ed- 
win T. Meredith has already 
consented to accept a place on 
our program for ‘Tuesday 


ADVERTISER: 


sessions 


atternoon, 

We have under consideration 
an address by the president of 
of the largest banks in Chi- 
The Country Bankers’ 
problem will be taken care of 
Western banker who is 
thoroughly versed upon the 
problems and the way out. We 
three men under consid- 
any one of whom is 
handling the 


—e 
( ago. 


by a 


have 
eration, 
fully capable of 
subject, 

The Mechanics of the 
cial Advertisement will be 
cussed by one of the 
prominent typographers in the 


F inan- 
dis- 


most 


country. 
Territory, in 4 
led bs 


de- 


Analysis of 
Round Table discussion, 
Guy W. Cooks, 
partment of advertising and 
new business, First National 
Bank, Chicago, IIL, is carried 
over from the New Orleans 
Convention. 

A “Battle Royal” has 
suggested, the principal contest- 
ants (four in number) select- 
ing the best men possible; one 
to represent the newspapers, 


manager 


been 
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one the billboards, one trade 
papers, and one direct-by-mail 
advertising, each having fifteen 
minutes with an additional five 
minutes for rebuttal, 

Another suggestion which is 
meeting with a great deal of 
favor is “My One Best Bet” 
by ten experts, each giving in 
three minutes his best advertis- 
ing success during the past 
year. With this particular fea- 
ture we would be getting in 
thirty minutes the benefits of 
what may have been developed 
through a period of three years 
by each speaker—or a total of 
thirty years’ experience. 

The program this year will 
be so scheduled that time will 
be given for the discussion 
after each talk, Furthermore, 
we shall request that each per- 
son on the program shall be a 
“speaker” and not a “reader.” 
We are endeavoring to give you 
the best program with the best 
lot of speakers that has ever 
been presented to the F, A. A. 


& 


It is unfortunate that there 
should be any confusion on this 
score. ‘The public needs finan- 
cial and economic education so 
badly that the advertising men 
and others who are doing the 
instructing should be careful 
not to cast unintentional asper- 
sions on the very class of men 
with whom it is desired that the 
public should deal more freely. 

Bankers are themselves part- 
ly responsible for the feeling 
of ,diffidence that they inspire 
in many persons. Many bank- 
ers are entirely too cagey. 
Their austerity scares people 
away. The get-rich-quick pro- 


" 
. 
~ 
Seal 
PF, 


moter, on the other hand, is al- 
ways so bland and affable that 
He wins people to him. He 
knows that human beings al- 
most invariably respond to 
geniality. 

It is the duty of everyone to 
foil the crooked promoter. He 
dishonors business. The best way 
to foil him is for bankers and 
regular brokers to advertise 
their service in suflicient vol- 
ume to offset the aggression of 
the fly-by-night promoter and 
then back up their advertising 
by cultivating more friendly 
relations with the  public.— 
Printers’ Ink, 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


T# IS Bank was given into the 
hands of the present genera- 


tion, with ideals of integnty and 
service that had, since its founda- 
tion in 1803, withstood the many 
periods of stress in the life of 


our young nation. 
CONFUSION THAT HURTS 
BANKING Shee -w who today carry on the work 

of The Philadelphia National Bank 

in serving the commerce of the city, 
the nation and the world, are thor- 
oughly imbued with the conviction that 
ours is a heritage of traditions of probity 
and helpfulness that must be handed 
on to the next generation, not only in- 
tact, but strengthened, and with added 
lustre. Weare inculcating the spirit of 
noblesse oblige,“rank imposes obligation.” 


One of the country’s authori- 
ties on bank advertising tells us 
that a deplorable injustice is 
being done to banking interests 
by the persistent use of the 
terms “fraudulent bank adver- 
tising,” “crooked bank adver- 
tiser,” etc, 

These phrases are flung about 
promiscuously. They are on the 
lips of almost every advertising 
man. Of course, what is really 
meant is the “promoter of 
worthless securities,” It is un- 
scrupulous promoters and dis- 
honest brokers that often em- 
ploy advertising to fleece the 
xullible public by the sale of 
Shares in get-rich-quick ven- 
tures. These men are not 
bankers. Every legitimate 
banking institution in this 
country operates under federal 
or state supervision. The 
bank’s advertising and in fact 
all its relations with the pub- 
lic must necessarily be honest. 


ILADELPHIA 2 
PAL =< 
BANK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 
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that tak?s “‘nobless> oblige’ a3 its slogin. Agz:and tradition 
i nancial institution and can well be featured in its 
advertising 
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AN ARKANSAS | banker 
who writes his own ad- 
vertisements makes this sug- 
gestion to other bankers who 
are trying to do likewise: 
“Sit down and list all the fa- 
cilities of vour bank, and 
opposite each write the rea- 
sons why these facilities 
should be used by the people 
in your community. Make 
a few notes from day to day 
as the ideas come to you 
and you will be surprised at 
the amount of good advertis- 
ing material developed. At- 
tempt to see vour bank from 
the outsider’s view-point and 
construct vour ‘sales-talk’ to 
appeal to this outside view.” 


& 


BANKERS FORMERLY were to 
a large extent opposed to 
poster advertising but this 
opposition seems to have 
waned since the Government 
used this medium in the Lib- 
erty Loan and W. S. S. Cam- 
paign. This taught us the 
power of poster advertising 
to convey a message to the 
American public quickly. It 
is claimed that the Govern- 
ment was influenced in using 
posters to advertise the 
financial campaign during 
the War by the fact that for 
fourteen consecutive years 
posters had been used suc- 
cessfully in recruiting for 
the Army and Navy. 


& 


Ir 1s WELL to analyze occa- 
sionally in the effort to as- 
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certain what a customer ex- 
pects when he comes to the 
bank as a result of advertis- 
ing. It is safe to say that 
this includes three things: 
first, whatever the particular 
advertisement offered; sec- 
ond, equally efficient service 
in all departments, and 
third, courteous attention to 
his requirements. It is up to 
the man behind the wicket to 
back up the bank’s advertis- 


ing. 
& 

WE sHouLp Nor overlook the 
fact that a bank advertise- 
ment published in the news- 
papers is read by a great va- 
riety of prospective bank 
customers, including both 
intelligent and ignorant per- 
sons, rich and poor, men and 
women of every shade of 
thought and opinion. Con- 
sequently, it should be the 
aim of the advertising writer 
to impress the majority, at 
least, of those who will read 
t he advertisement. The 
language should be as simple 
as possible, as everybody 


can understand simple 
language. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, is a 


typical American small city. 
Statistics concerning the pu- 
pils of twelve schools of that 
city obtained during Thrift 
Week last January, there- 
fore are of special interest 
to bank advertisers. It was 
found that 
Forty-four per cent. of the 
pupils earn money. 
Thirty-four per cent. have 
Christmas savings accounts. 
Twenty-four per cent. 
have checking bank accounts. 
Fifteen per cent. have 
building and loan deposits. 
Fourteen per cent. have 
Liberty bonds. 








Thirty-two per cent. have 
war savings stamps. 


& 


PROBABLY THERE IS NO ques- 
tion in connection with ad- 
vertising which is asked so 
frequently as this, “Who 
Pays for Advertising?” 
While this question is in con- 
nection with advertising of 
commodities, it also applies 
to advertising of service in- 
stitutions like banks. The 
correct answer is, “Without 
advertising, public demand 
for the thing advertised 
would be less.”” Small de- 
mand would mean fewer 
sales and less profit. The 
consumer does not pay for 
advertising because he gets 
advertised goods cheaper. 
The retailer does not pay 
for advertising because it in- 
creases his turnover and con- 
sequently his profits. Prob- 
ably the answer to this rid- 
dle is that the man who pays 
for the advertising is the 
competitor who does not ad- 
vertise and consequently 
does not do as much busi- 


ness. 
& 


Too MUCH ATTENTION can- 
not be paid to proper letter 
writing as this is really a 
form of advertising. A keen 
observer has said: ‘“When- 
ever I get a letter which be- 
gins ‘Yours of the 23rd ulti- 
mo’ and says, ‘in regard to 
same,’ and then proceeds to 
‘beg that we will’ or ‘trust 
that we won’t’ and winds up 
by remarking that ‘we thank 
you for past favors,’ I in- 
stinctively discern that I am 
in the august presence of 
one who suspends all ordi- 
nary conversational and 
mental processes during dic- 
tation.” 
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‘ In New York the Irving National Bank is earning an enviable reputation for the typography of its full page adver- 
tisements in the daily press. The advertisement on the left above was awarded the silver medal at the recent exhi- 
bition of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. This exhibit will tour the principal cities of the country 


* Following Through *’ on 
Your Bank ‘‘Ad’’ 


(Continued from page 1) 

Now here’s the point. This 
bank is spending perhaps one 
hundred dollars a year in ad- 
vertising. The ads indicate that 
its purpose is to become the 
public’s financial ally. The man 
who writes the copy injects into 
it a hundred degrees of warmth. 
He promises the best kind of 
service. He delivers a mes- 
sage that is alluring. He un- 
doubtedly reflects the policy of 
the bank’s directors or they 
wouldn’t O. K, the copy and it 
wouldn’t appear. The message 
is read and makes the impres- 
sion the copy man hoped for. 
The public is impressed with 
the idea that here is the kind 
of bank it wants to do business 
with. Then an employee who 
has been given a title he has 
not earned fails to “follow 
through” with courtesy on the 


stroke for new business which 
the bank just executed. All 
officers as well as tellers or 
window-men should read _ the 
proofs of the bank’s advertising 


before the ad appears, and the 
personnel director should be as- 
sured of their hearty co-opera- 
tion in expressions of their de- 
sire to surely “follow through” 
with their individual efforts if 
the occasion presents itself. 
It doesn’t pay to put a man 
in power until he has demon- 
strated his ability to handle 
small situations as well as large 
ones with judgment and discre- 
tion. Reverting to the episode 
related above, it is possible that 
Blank’s attitude toward my 
friend may result directly in 
the loss of a dozen accounts 
that otherwise might have found 
their way into the bank. If 
my friend had become a deposi- 
tor and received good treatment, 
a number of accounts would 
have followed him for he is a 
consistent booster. So you see 
the proper attitude of the vice- 
president might have made a 
dozen friends for the bank, 
whereas the attitude he assumed 
is likely to make many foes, 
And I am passing this thought 
on because I believe a similar 
condition, if it exists, can be 
eradicated if the personnel di- 


rector will make it his business 
to see that each and every one 
never loses an opportunity to 
“follow through” on the bank’s 
advertising. I know of no more 
apt expression than the above- 
named golfing term that so 
typifies the meaning of import- 
ance attached to a_ business 
principle. Every new effort of 
the bank to secure new business 
is a stroke to advance itself in 
its sphere of utility. And if 
that self same stroke is not 
properly completed by those at 
the far end of the stroke, it 
might better have not been at- 
tempted and the bank has to 
offer a new stroke and suffers 
a penalty for the one not prop- 
erly completed. 

Let it be understood that the 
criticism offered here by the 
writer is constructive in every 
sense and that it is advanced 
with the sole object of having 
those who read it take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to pre- 
vent uncompleted strokes in ad- 
vertising by “following 
through” with the necessary 
courtesy and watchfulness ex- 
hibited to every one who visits 
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no matter what 
attire or atti- 


their bank, 
their manner, 
tude. 

Another example of the ab- 
sence of a “follow through” in 
bank advertising was witnessed 
recently by the writer, during 
his peregrinations through the 
different banks of the down- 
town section of the metropolis. 
During the last year or so, one 
of the biggest and oldest banks 
in our city has taken to ad- 
vertising in the daily papers. 
The advertisements are written 
by an advertising agency and 
depict various pictures of the 
bank, together with elaborate 
copy, advising prospective cus- 
tomers as to the bank’s stability, 
strength, character, age and lo- 
cations, its atmosphere and a 
final invitation to call and open 
an account. The ads are im- 
pressive and I wondered if the 


é 


bank was actually turning over 
a new leaf and seeing to it that 
each and every one who trans- 
acted business in the officers’ 
quarters, received a warm and 
enthusiastic welcome. I deter- 
mined to ascertain this on my 
next visit to the bank, This is 
what I found from observation 
at first hand in the bank that 
was calling the public’s atten- 
tion to its “atmosphere” :— 

1. A bench occupied by 
seven people waiting for an 
interview with an_ officer. 
Reminded me of a hospital 
clinic. 

2. Officers sitting at old 
fashioned roll top desks, 
long out of date. 

3. All officers smoking. 

4. Quarters dimly light- 
ed. So much so that I 
actually saw a customer 
lean toward the officer’s 


The Industrial Fellowship System 


E Industrial Fellowship System has made practical 


Gi: successful co-operation between science and in- 


dustry. This System was inaugurated at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1911. In 1913 it was established 


upon a permanent basis, and it has now been developed well 
beyond the experimental stage in the Mellon Institute of In- 
ial Research 


dustrial 


of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Reseanrca is the intelligence department of industry. Its rec- 
ognized value to industry is indicated by the growing number 
of Industrial Fellowships that are maintained at the Institute, 
and by the fact that there is at all times a waiting list of sev- 
eral concerns who desire to establish such fellowships. 


In THE Industrial Fellowship System Pittsburgh again scores 
as a leader. The Mellon Institute, as the home-of this 
system, is the pioneer institution of its kind in the 


world. 


It is quite natural and proper 


that it should be located in the 
industrial center of 
the world. 


Mellon National Bank 


Smithfield Street 
Fifth and Oliver Avenues 








Another example of “community boosting” bank advertising 


personal desk-light in order 

to decipher some writing on 

the papers in discussion, As 

I afterward discerned, the 

same writing was perfectly 

legible in the sunlight. — 

5. Absolute immobility 
of the features of all of- 
ficers. I was in the bank 
over an hour and there was 
not a single smile passed 
out by an officer to a cus- 
tomer, or visitor. 

6. It impressed me as 
an atmosphere decidedly 
chilly. I mentally assumed 
the shoes of the new de- 
positor,— what were my 
thoughts? ‘ 

a. This bank is too big 
and cold for me. 

b. This bank is too old- 
fashioned—not ‘up-to- 
date, 

I like to be greeted 
with a smile. 
Smoking is all right 
but not when a cus- 
tomer is talking. 
LIGHT—let there be 
light. 

Do I want to open 
an account here? 

g. No. 

Let us analyze the situation, 
The advertising agency was un- 
doubtedly sincere in the pains 
and effort it took to write the 
ads about the bank. It un- 
doubtedly studied the bank and 
its attributes a long while pre- 
paratory to putting its first ad 
in the newspaper. There is no 
doubt that the advertising 
agency is rendering good and 
faithful service to the bank. Yet 
it would seem by all apparent 
signs that the advertising 
agency is uninterested in any 
other phase of the advertising 
contract than that of writing 
the ads and securing payment 
therefor. It may be that the 
advertising agency would deem 
it to be not their business to 
see that after they insert the 
ad about the “atmosphere of 
the bank,” a correct “follow 
through” is maintained by the 
bank. Be that as it may, it 
strikes the writer that the ad 
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agency would be rendering both 
itself and its clients a valuable 
service, if it superintended a 
few of the actions of the bank- 
ers after an ad of the style 
referred to was put forward for 
the public to digest. 

Let us look at the question 
from the viewpoint of the bank. 
The bank is looking for new 
business just the same as any 
other bank. It hires an ad- 
vertising agency to write , its 
advertising and no doubt pays 
the agency a handsome sum for 
assuming the contract. What 
is the result? The agency writes 
the ads, gets the approval of an 
officer of the bank and pro- 
ceeds to have the ad published, 
And what does the bank do? 
Beyond looking for and read- 
ing the ad the next day, it for- 
gets it. 

What an improvement over 
the above system it would be 
if that same bank maintained 
an officer whose sole duty it 
was to supervise its advertising. 
He could be an enthusiast whose 
daily opportunity to “follow 
through” on the bank’s ad would 
prove of inestimable value ia 
seeing that the bank lived up 
to its advertisement in every 
particular. The size of the 
bank has no bearing on the sub- 
ject whatsoever. Big banks 
have proven that they can he 
just,as home-like to the cus- 
tomer as little ones. It is only 
a question of having your bank 
properly officered with a view 
for details as well as the big 
commercial end. 

Unquestionably, it is an im- 
possible feat to personally greet 
every one who comes into the 
bank and no such condition is 
implied in the writing of this 
article, yet there is room for 
plenty of improvement in the 
manner in which the casual vis- 
itor is handled. When a bank 
advertises that “Courtesy is 
part of our Capital” or “We 
greet you with Courtesy,” and 
similar captions, it is normally 
bound to see that the reader 
of those advertisements is 
pleasantly received at the bank, 
—that is if the bank really and 


The Demands of American 
Citizenship 


MERICANISM implies 
obligation. The duties 
of citizenship are as 
imperative as the 


rights guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution. 


Americanism demands that each 
of us take an active part in wip- 
ing out the evils which threaten 
our national well-being. It is in 
our power to correct those evils. 
If they persist, it is because we 
choose to let them persist. 


Americanism demands loyalty 


to all things American. Ameri- 
can laws and customs are subject 
to improvement—yes—but they 
have given us more advantages, 
more opportunities and a greater 
nation than any other on earth. 
And the best way to set about 
improving our American institu- 
tions is by improving ourselves. 
Americanism today demands 
that we work more, produce more, 
save more. In industry and 
thrift will be found the solution 
of some of our most difficult 
national problems. 


Prove your industry and thrift, by saving at 
“The Bank for Everybody” 


1838 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SECOND AND SPRING STS. 
HUNTINGTON PARK 


PICO STREET AND GRAND ave. 


ENTH ST. AND 
AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 


A dignified appeal to American citizens to “work more, produce more, 
and save more”’ 


truly is desirous of establishing 
an ideal. 

Where this condition obtains 
it is the work of the personnel 
director to go among both the 
officers and clerks who come 
in contact with customers and 
familiarize them with the next 
day’s forthcoming advertise- 
ment. Let him talk with them 
upon what importance he places 
in those advertisements and how 
he wishes a “follow through” 
on each and every one, It is 
simply a question of psychology 
and can be built into a big and 
paying business-getter. To those 
who say that it is a mere de- 
tail let me say that it is work- 
ing smoothly in a number of 
metropolitan banks today and 
they find that the “follow 
through” is a very necessary 
operation in the making of new 
friends for the bank. 

The bank should have floor- 
men or guards who have the 
habit of smiling when they 
greet the stranger in the bank 
and if called upon to show 
him to some particular depart- 
ment or officer, let him be the 


man who can do it graciously 
with politeness. And when that 
first part of the “follow 
through” is accomplished, it 
should be finished with the nec- 
essary precision and timeliness 
which is most fitting for the 
occasion. The “follow through,” 
it is true, is a detail in the cur- 
riculum of business, yet it is 
the details perfected, that make 
the finished and polished article, 
flawless. & 


More aND MoRE, service and 
advertising go hand im hand. 
A New York trust company 
has begun to advertise an In- 
dustrial Department, the func- 
tion of which is to give coun- 
sel and suggestion in cost 
accounting and other industrial 
efficiency matters for the bene- 
fit of its commercial customers 
who desire such codperation. A 
good deal of the service is 
gratuitous, the trust company 
hoping to profit eventually by 
the increased prosperity of de- 
positors. 
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Ready-Cut Buildings 


A New Oregon Industry 
With a Promising Future 
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NORTHWESTERN Ni 
THE NATIONAL BANK 


PORTLAND. 


Ne @ of Series 


rer thermens 
“Vera Greater Oregon” 








A well-planned advertisement telling of the possibilities of a new 
Oregon industry 


HOW BANKS ARE AD- 


VERTISING 
“urs, SAVABIT” is the title of a 
booklet of thrift rhymes issued 
and distributed by the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va. Here is an example 
of one of the verses, all of 
which are illustrated: 
“Ride in a jitney? No, indeed! 


A healthy pace I hit; 
And put my ecarfare in the 
ba 


an 
Says Mrs. Savabit. 

PARK BANK, of 
issued a book- 
Bank Built on 


This 


THE NATIONAL 
New York, has 
let entitled “A 
the Nation’s Commerce.” 


booklet is made up of a select- 
ed collection of reprints of ad- 
vertisements used by 


the Na- 


tional Park Bank in newspa- 
pers, financial and trade jour- 
nals during the past few 
months. The very high excel- 
lence of all of the advertising 
of this bank makes this booklet 
exceedingly valuable for the 
student of financial advertising. 


AN INSPIRATIONAL pamphlet en- 
titled “Am I a Success?” has 
been issued by the American 
National Bank of Richmond. It 
is addressed to young men be- 
cause, as the bank states, it “is 
anxious to get in on the ground 
floor with young men of char- 
acter and ability, who have in- 


itiative, ambition and the 
genius for the hard work 
necessary for success. The 








pamphlet contains the follow- 
ing interesting statistics at- 
tributed to a life insurance com- 
pany: 

Out of 100 + gee A men at 2 


in 40 years 
1 only will have "$25, 000 or 
e; 
between $10,000 


and $25,000; 
supporting 
— by their 


them- 
daily 


54 will hey dependent upon rela- 
tives or charity; 

36 will be dead. 

THE ST. JOSEPH VALLEY BANK, 
of Elkhart, Indiana, has estab- 
lished what approaches a 
national reputation for the 
soundness and virility of its 
new business methods. The 
new business department in this 
bank is a distinctive arm of the 
service that functions about 
eighteen hours a day under the 
tireless direction of H. B. 
Grimm. That Mr. Grimm is en- 
titled to a lot of credit for the 
work he has done for his bank . 
is indicated by his recent elec- 
tion as a_ vice-president, al- 
though he has only been con- 
nected with the bank about a 
year and a half. Mr. Grimm 
has other important duties, such 
as being one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Financial Adver- 


tisers’ Association and a 
representative of the Public 
Relations Committee of the 


American Bankers Association. 


CONTINENTAL and Com- 
mercial Bank, of Chicago, have 
published for free distribution 
an interesting booklet entitled, 
“Organization and Service,” a 
publication dealing with the 
facilities of that institution for 
service to the public in every 
banking line. Requests for this 
booklet should be addressed to 
the bank’s new business depart- 
ment. 


THE 


THE OLD COLONY TRUST COM- 
pany, of Boston, is proud of 
New England, not only for its 
glorious past but of its still 
more promising future. And it 
has heen advertising its faith 
nationally through two-page 
spreads in the Saturday Evening 
Post and page advertisements 
in other important national 
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mediums. Also it has told the 
story in a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet entitled, “New Eng- 
land, Old and New.” This 
booklet will prove a welcome 
addition to the library of every 
enthusiast on American history. 


I. WEBSTER BAKER, publicity 
manager of the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, is putting out in 
loose leat form, reproductions 
of the advertising of that in- 
stitution. No charge is made 
for the service which is purely 
for the convenience of the 
company’s clients and corre- 
spondents. 
& 


NEWSPAPER CO-OPERA- 
TION 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, several banks 
in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York City, united in sign- 
ing a series of page advertise- 
ments in “The Brooklyn Eagle.” 
Apparently the plan and copy 
were gotten up by the newspa- 
per itself. The reading matter 
of one of them is reproduced 
below in order to show how 
cleverly the names of the dif- 
ferent banks have been worked 
into the advertisement: 


Many have wondered at this 
series of advertisements boost- 
ing Brooklyn, published and 
paid for by four Brooklyn 
banks. The explanation is 
simple, It is an example of in- 
direct advertising. Banks pros- 
per as the community prospers 
in which they are located and 
which they serve. As Brooklyn 
industry, trade, shipping and 
commerce grow, banks must 
grow also. The very foundation 
of commercial prosperity is ade- 
quate financing, money is the 
lubricant of business, and the 
banks the oilers of business ma- 
chinery. 

As Brooklyn grows and pros- 
pers more and more, people 
will have money to save. They 
will need to deposit it where 
they know it will be safe, easily 
withdrawab! » and where it will 
earn a go(1 rate of interest. 
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All savings banks of Brooklyn 
will be benefited and among 
them the Brooklyn Savings. 

As Brooklyn grows and pros- 
pers business concerns will need 
increasing banking facilities. It 
will need banks like the Nassau 
National Bank and the North 
Side Bank—institutions doing 
strictly a commercial banking 
business, devoting their financial 
resources to loan and discount, 
giving credit information and 
financial aid to their depositors. 

As Brooklyn grows and pros- 
pers more and more of its pop- 
ulation will find use for those 
functions which belong to trust 
companies like the Brooklyn 
Trust Co., which not only serves 
its clients in those distinctly 
trust functions for estates, in- 
dividuals and corporations, but 
in all their banking and com- 
mercial requirements. 

These four banks cover the 
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ESTABLISHED 1812 


range of Brooklyn’s present 
day banking activity, and for 
the future benefit coming from 
Brooklyn’s continued growth 
and prosperity they contribute 
this advertising to show Brook- 
lyn people the kind of city they 


live in. 
FO} 
ADVERTISING HAIL IN- 
SURANCE 


THIS IS ONE OF the functions 
of mid-western banks. The 
Citizens State Bank, of Jewell, 
Kan., in its house organ “Our 
Booster,” runs this little screed 
on that subject: 


The question of hail insurance 
will soon be with us and as 
soon as we get a few spring 
showers and when the sun con- 
tinues to shine bright and warm 
and the winds stop blowing 
and the prospects look bright 
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OUR POLICY OF 1812— 
OUR SERVICE OF 1920 
C STOMS and conditions change and the bank- 


ing requirements of the individual and corpor- 
ation are no longer those of 1812. We have 
maintained a progressive policy and enlarged our 
facilities in order to handle with intelligence and 
dispatch modern danking and fiduciary transac- 
tions of every character. 
To consider cur customers’ interests, to protect them 


and promote them with every legitimate resource 
at our command has been our constant aim. 


Wall 4 William Streets 
NEW YORK 
CITY 
















Some of New York’s oldest banks are leading the way in progressive 
advertising these days 











for a big wheat crop we will 
be out to look after your needs. 
Our territory has been very 
fortunate in the past two years 
in not being visited with bad 
hail storms, but it will not al- 
ways be this way. The chances 
are that it will not this year. 
You have no control over the 
working of a hail storm,—but 
you do have control over the 
amount you should invest to 
work for you the moment. the 
hail storm commences its work. 
During the high price of 
wheat in war times and the in- 
creased amount of hail insur- 
ance that could be written out, 
there has been a considerable 
speculation in this insurance, a 
“taking the limit” spirit as it 
were, Our idea is frankly to 
take each year enough hail in- 
surance to cover actual cost of 
the crop and your labor, and 
to protect yourself to that ex- 
tent each year against this big 
hazard, and you will win out 
in the long run. Past experi- 
ence has proven this country is 
far from immune from hail 
storms and they will be with 
us again one of these days. The 
rate is just the same this year 
as before and policies can be 
written subject to cancellation 
May Ist. Think this matter 
over carefully and when wheat 
prospects start booming and 
our little Ford comes rattling 
around your place, you will be 
ready to give us your insurance. 
Hail! Hail! The gang is all 
here to write your insurance. 


co) 


SABIN ON 
TISING 


MR. ADVER- 


IN wRiTING to a prominent 
publisher recently, Charles 
H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, had this to say about 
advertising: 


I believe thoroughly in ad- 
vertising as a selling agent, not 
only for commodities but for 
ideas and services, and through- 
out my business career as a 
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banker I have made use of it 
with profit ‘and satisfaction. I 
believe that advertising can be 
made just as useful to a bank 
as to any other institution that 
has something to offer to the 
public, and our own experience 
in that field has well justified 
this conclusion. Moreover, I 
believe that educational and 
informative advertising can be 
made of the greatest value to 
the public, and can further the 
interests of sound economics 
and sound business. Good will 
values created through adver- 
tising constitute decided ele- 
ments of credit in a corpora- 
tion’s assets, and such values 
will always be taken into con- 
sideration in any judgments we 
form. 

At the present time, I feel 
that perhaps more than ever in 
the history of this country 
sound advertising and publicity 





can be made to render a great 
public service in informing the 
public on the important ques- 
tions pressing for decision. 


& 


Ir 1s gust as much an ad- 
vertising proposition to 
stimulate and revivify luke- 
warm present depositors as 
it is to go out into the 
highways and byways and 
compel new ones to come 
into the fold. The only dif- 
ference is that persons al- 
ready interested in an insti- 
tution naturally are more 
quickly attracted by an ad- 
vertisement of it than an 
outsider would be, and, hav- 
ing noticed it, the chances 
are greater that favorable 
action will be taken in re- 
gard to the suggestion made. 


The Vision of Penn 


foresaw a great Com- 
mercial City arise on 
the Banks of the 
Delaware. Commercial 
banking has been a 
factor in the realization 
of the founder’s vision. 








NATIONAL BANK 


A good example of the historical type of bank advertisement which is 
very popular with bank advertising men at the present time 
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COORDINATING AMERI- 
CAN BANK PUBLICITY 


By Tuomas C. JEFFERIES 


AMERICAN BANKERS HAVE never 
been sold on real codrdination 
of effort within the departments 
of their institutions or on codp- 
eration with each other. They 
haven't been sold or they would 
have generally secured it, which 
they haven’t. They have not 
given sufficient consideration to 
the matter of tying up together. 
They have driven away sep- 
arately and independently, 
scattering their efforts like shot 
out of a gun barrel, aiming at 
everything, flying in all direc- 
tions and hitting little or noth- 
ing. 

A bond department may feel 
that it can do its work to best 
advantage alone, but even 
though it might be done to bet- 
ter advantage of the particular 
department, it will be found 
that it is to the disadvantage 
of the organization as a whole 
if due regard is not paid to the 
general interests of the Com- 
pany rather than to the special 
interests of the department. 
The same thing is true of much 
of the advertising now carried 
on by individual banks. 

Banks generally are not sold 
on advertising. Bank pub- 
licity is simply interpreting the 
banking business to the public 
in terms of every day life. It 
is selling banking service. In 
it only the reaction is impor- 
tant. Action must therefore be 
carefully planned and selected 
if the desired reaction is to be 
produced. It must be based on 
known facts and the results of 
actual experience. 

Among the features of na- 
tional codperation among banks 
the most important can be ac- 
complished in connection with 
their publicity and advertising. 
In this all are traveling in the 


Ranking Fblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers 


JUNE 1920 


same general direction and 
hence they can to best advan- 
tage travel together, In con- 
sidering this work the subject 
can best be handled if subdi- 
vided into: 

1. What the Banks have in 
common to sell. 

2. How they are selling it and 
how much. 

3. How they can sell it better 
and in greater volume. 

4. How they can best tabu- 
late the results of a cam- 
paign of this character. 

The answer to number one is 
deposits, loans and discounts, 
trust service, foreign exchange, 
bonds, safe keeping facilities, 
miscellaneous, 

As to number two, the writer 
recalls an instance where, in a 
friendly game of Five Hundred 
he undertook to “go it” alone, 
and in the enterprise was hope- 
lessly buried. At present each 
bank is “going it” alone and is 
hopelessly swamping a large 
part of its publicity work. 
Banks are duplicating much of 
their effort and over-lapping in 
much of their publicity work. 

For number _ three, they 
should coérdinate. For the 
purpose there may already be 
suitable agencies in existence. 
If so, their energies should be 
directed into the proper chan- 
nels which will accomplish the 
results which this suggestion 
seeks. Attention should be 
given not only to advertising 
but to literature in connection 
with this program of bank pub- 
licity, 

4.—There are many interest- 
ing stories represented in the 
every day work of nearly every 
bank in America. Few people 


realize the initiative, intelligence 
and alertness necessary for the 
successful handling of foreign 
exchange transactions. There 
are many other features of 
bank work that are similarly 


. 
Magazine 





interesting and in which most 
of the people are now in ig- 
norance. Stories could be writ- 
ten, illustrated, syndicated 
throughout the country to be 
published simultaneously. 

For the purpose all banks 
could submit essential details 
regarding their own institu- 
tions; what departments of 
their bank do the greatest vol- 
ume of business and which ones 
they prefer advertising the 
most and which particular 
points of each department’s 
work they desire to have em- 
phasized in advertising. 

In this national bank pub- 
licity some stories could be 
made to originate in Boston and 
end in San Francisco; others to 
spring into attention on the 


(Continued on page 2) 
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“THE PORT ¢& NEW YORK 


Our Foregn Department fur- 


Finances cargoes of merchan- a 
dise Gesuned to all parts of the =| 
world | 
Transfers funds by cable or 
telegraph 


Buys and selis bulls of exchange. 
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The foreign department of a bank has, 
perhaps more advertising possibilities 
than any other one department. This 
ad makes the most of these possibilities 
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O-OPERATION _ with 
attorneys seems to be 
a timely topic with trust 
companies not a few of 
which are advertising in 
legal journals and by direct 
letters to lawyers in an ef- 
fort to educate the members 
of the bar to the fact that 
trust companies and attor- 
neys need not be antagonis- 
tic or competitive. They 
both have specialized func- 
tions and should know each 
other better for mutual ad- 
vantage and for the benefit 
of mutual clients. 


& 


TIME AND TIME again, it has 
been demonstrated that 
banks can advertise con- 
structively and in a practical 
manner and still tell their 
story in an interesting and 
attractive manner. Dignity 
and stupidity are not neces- 
sarily synonymous in finan- 
cial advertising. 


& 


“Constructive SPENDING’ 
is a good theme for savings 
advertisements in these 
times. Building homes, buy- 
ing furniture, investing in 
those things which are perm- 
anent and constructive—this 
is not extravagance. People 
should be encouraged to 
spend wisely because that is 
real thrift. 


2 


THE DIFFERENT PARTS of a 
bank advertisement should 
co-operate in fulfilling its 
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mission. The _ illustration 
and the reading matter 
should harmonize ; the head- 
line and the general typo- 
graphical effect should not 
be at variance. After at- 
tracting the necessary atten- 
tion, the advertisement 
should appeal to reason and 
common sense. 


& 


THE MATTER OF the use of 
words is something which 
every writer of bank adver- 
tising should consider care- 
fully. The average indi- 
vidual’s every day vocabu- 
lary is very limited. So that 
to reach the average intelli- 
gence the ad-writer should 
endeavor to choose words 
which are within the range 
of the average understand- 
ing. This seems to be par- 
ticularly true of savings ad- 
vertising. The writer should 
have in his mind’s eye the 
picture of some industrious 
citizen who is long on com- 
mon sense but perhaps short 
on the “highbrow stuff,” and 
remember that everybody 
can understand simple lan- 


guage. 
& 


THE HOUSE ORGAN problem 
is one that many banks find 
a difficult one to solve in a 
satisfactory manner. They 
have no one experienced in 
journalistic work who has 
the time to devote to the edi- 
torial task. The syndicate 
house organ idea seems to be 
solving the problems for 
many institutions which be- 
lieve that the house organ is 
a valuable means of reaching 
new clients or customers, 
holding the interest of old 
friends, or sustaining morale 
and esprit de corps of 
workers. 





Ir Pays TO WATCH 
space bills. 


your 
We heard of 
one case where a country 
editor-publisher added in the 
dates of insertion with the 


figures representing the 
number of inches of space 
used. This might not be so 
bad if this practice were fol- 
lowed only with reference to 
the early dates in the month. 


& 


FROM CURRENT ADVER- 
TISING 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS: 


WHEN YOUR BOSS ASKS—- 
“Are You a Systematic Saver?” 
Your answer to this question 

may determin? your advancement. 

Your employer knows that one of 

the surest indications of a man’s 

character and ambition is his 
ability to save a definite amount 
each pay day. 


THE SAVINGS BANK OF 
UTICA, Utica, N. Y.: 


HOW TO GET TWO PAY ROLLS 
INSTEAD OF ONE 
Part of the money you earn 
will earn more money for you, 
and continue to earn it as long 
as you keep it invested. By re- 
investing every penny of interest. 
in twenty years it will return to 
you more interest every year than 
you have deposited yearly as 
principal, and you will still have 
all you deposited and more. 


THE MECHANICS BANK, 
New Haven: 


THE BANK OF FIRST NAMES 
A recent visitor said he was im- 
pressed by the fact that we call 
so many men that do _ business 
with us by their first names. 
We did not know that this was 
a special characteristic of The 
Mechanics Bank, but we_ were 
pleased to learn it. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the results of 
trying to make this a friendly 
bank to do business with. . 
The Service of The Mechanics 
Bank is all for the customer. 


& 


Coordinating American 


Bank Publicity 
(Continued from page 1) 
great iron ranges in the north- 
ern part of our middle west 
and end on a vessel along the 
levee in old New Orleans, etc- 
The reports of each bank 
should be made in more or less 
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BANKING FACILITIES TO AID 
PAN AMERICAN TRADE;> 


Exporters and importers in the United 
States will find adequate banking facilities 
i for the extension of their foreign business 
1 ean ea AS. provided by the MERCANTILE BANK 
- OF THE AMERICAS through its branches 
in France and Spain and its affiliated banks 
in Latin America. 


These services include— 
Establishing commercial credits 
Effecting collections 
Transferring money by mail or cable 
Issuing drafts 
Buying and selling bills of exchange 
Financing shipments 


We shall be glad to serve you in all 
matters relating to international banking 
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Trade 
more rai 


essential 


OF THE AMERICAS in every tm 








and “The W 





Modern Methods of Promoting 
American Business Abroad 


mammoth ocean hner, contrasted with the minia- 
ture fifteenth-century caravel, typifies the spirit of modern 
commercial progress. 
e to-day envelops the globe and demands contin- 
uously improved equipment. Not only must there be 


liberal and sustained financial support has become a first 


The Shawmut Corporation was organized for this pur 

oe. It broadens the many-sided service of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. Its special business is to fin 
ance overseas trade, issue drafts and letters of credit, deal 
in bank and trade ee ond foreign securiues. 
MERCANTILE BANK emt 
i pe ~~ resuve type. a . r= tharuughly practic 
ticular Manulacturers. merchants, export 
are cardialy tated 40 cal er write and learn how thear tacihaite help 

and hold busine: 


An American Bank for Foreign ses. ania 
eS nee Yon THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
eee, Resources over $225,000,000 


Our booklets * ——— and Its Trade Opportunities,” “ Acceplances 
bb Law" explain the mos! approved methods 
of develaping Joreign business. Copy on request 









adequate means of transportation: more 


thus commercial bay Ae ne 














The above are two examples of recent national advertising by large Metropolitan banks. How different from 


detail. For instance in the mat- 
ter of bonds—the amount of 
business done in Municipals, 
publie utilities, state operation, 
national, railroad deposits. Sim- 
ilarly in the matter of trust 
service information should be 
given regarding codperation 
trusts, voluntary and testament- 
ary individual trusts, ete. 

At the present time our 
banks are talking to 110,000,000 
persons through thousands of 
mediums, but they are telling 
several hundred different sto- 
ries. There is no concurrence. 
Their printed matter should be 
hooked up. The banks can talk 
to the same audience with the 
same story at the same time and 
besides getting the benefit of 
this cumulative intensive work 
they will in the course of a year 
save a large amount of money. 
In considering the mediums 
used and selecting those to be 
used in the future it should be 
ascertained how many persons 
read them and who those per- 
sons are. Statistics can be ob- 
tained on this point not only 
for the newspapers of the coun- 


the dry-as-dust cards of days gone by 


try but for the magazines, es- 
pecially such magazines as Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Harper’s, 
Century, Scribner’s, American, 
McClure’s, Scientific American, 
Metropolitan, Outlook, Nation- 
al Geographic, Literary Digest, 
Independent, Collier’s, Leslie, 
Review of Reviews, World’s 
Work, Current Opinion, Farm- 
ing magazines, trade periodicals, 
ete. 

Similarly statistics regarding 
families in the country, their oc- 
cupations, incomes and reading 
preference should be secured. 

Supposing there are about 
forty million families in Amer- 
ica, Only a certain percentage 
of these will be interested in 
any banking service, but fairly 
accurate information can _ be 
gained in this respect. Much 

‘an be gained from the occupa- 
tions, incomes, etc., in order to 
form a fairly good target and 
indicate the best kind of ammu- 
nition to be used. There is no 
use in spreading the ammuni- 
tion over the readers who in any 
event would not be interested. 
There is absolutely no use to 


try to sell a man a house in 
Manhattan if he is moving to 
Portland, Oregon. ‘Time and 
conditions must be favorable 
before any proposition can be 
properly presented to a pros- 
pect. However, among thou- 
sands who are not looking for 
banking service some can be 
educated to it, and a certain 
part of the publicity should be 
general enough to include and 
reach them when it is not actu- 
ally aimed at them. Some of 
this is certain to be wasted but 
all banks should keep the rec- 
ord of their returns both for 
the use of themselves and the 
national body. Tabulations 
should show the inquiries re- 
ceived and the customers re- 
sulting. In our business, con- 
fidence plays a large part. 
While this plan would create 
and cement this confidence it 
would also definitely attract at- 
tention to specific lines of serv- 
ice of particular institutions. 

Of all the times now is the 
opportune one for banks to get 
together and act in concert. 

A certain amount of general 
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advertising, for good will build- 
ing, interspersed with direct 
and definite advertising is much 
better than to have advertising 
that is all direct. 

A widow who is left life in- 
surance may apply to a Bank 
which has Trustee 
under the will for advice in the 
selection of a suitable security 
that will serve as an_ invest- 
ment vehicle, but when a bank 
did not so serve and the widow 
has only the advice of friends 
to depend upon—then _ the 
banks need the will of 
these friends. So it will some- 
times be necessary to employ 
advertising and literature de- 
signed for general good will 
building. In other words, some 
“bread should be cast upon the 
water.” 

I have 


advertising is 


acted as 


good 


that 


successfully turn- 


read somewhere 


ing minds towards an object 
and forcing action from thei. 
1, It must interest people. 
2. It must convince people. 
3. It must force the greatest 


possible number of people to 
take the action which it sug- 
gests. 

Many bankers used to assert 


with a ring somewhat akin to 
finality that they did not be- 
lieve or indulge in advertising. 


They considered it undignified. 
To-day most banks believe in 


paid publicity. 

Of course banking institu- 
tions are being constantly ad- 
vertised beneficially or detri- 
mentally by their customers 
and those who come in contact 
with them. 

Banks are not in a question- 
able business and it should be 
given wide publicity, and the 
widest publicity and the best 
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which collects, cancels and returns his checks, 
presents his drafts, collects his coupons and the 
numerous other details which make up the “service” 
his account receives. 


4E merchant is interested in establishing himself 
with the men guiding the policies of that bank. 
‘t \ He desires the officials of that institution to fam- 
y iliarize themselves wich his ambitions, achievements, 


The National Park Bank has always erdeav- 
ored tc cultivate an intimate interest ‘in the 
affairs of its customers and friends—the only 
basis for building a genuitie spirit of mutual 


THE 


| NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
RESOURCES OVER $275,000,000. 





A well-planned bank advertisement such as the above is a delight to 
the eye. 


There is not a single jarring note in the whole make-up 


publicity will be the kind that 
codordinates the efforts of every 


representative American bank- 
ing institution, 
& 
HOW BANKS ARE 


ADVERTISING 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES are 
not the only institutions that 
find athletic teams a good ad- 


vertisement, The United States 
Trust Company of Paterson, 
N. J., has a champion running 
team and whenever it appx irs 
in an indoor meet at_ the 
armory “U. S. Trust Co.” ap- 
pears conspicuously on _ the 
men’s well as in 
the sporting columns of the lo- 
cal newspapers. 


sweaters as 


AN ENTIIUSIASTIC 
one of the branch offices of a 
Canadian bank, received a “call 
down” 


MANAGER of 


from headquarters some 
time ago because he allowed his 
enthusiasm to get the better of 
him to the extent of putting 
1 advertising banner on a cir- 
cus elephant. Pachydermie ad- 
vertising might be all right for 
some things at that, but there 
re other forms that seem pref- 
bank 





erable for advertising 


“WELCOME TEN NES- 
see” was the headline of a good 
advertisement used in local 
Union & 


BANKERS OF 


newspapers by the 


Planters Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, during _ the 
recent convention of the 


Association. 


advertisement of 


Tennessee Bankers 
Another good 
this bank is reproduced here- 
with showing a 
saver’s pledge card. 


systematic 


SoME TRUST COMPANIES HAVE 
taken advantage in an adver- 
tising way of the news pub- 


lished concerning the trust fund 
of $125,000 which was left to 
the late Oscar Lewisohn by his 
father, and was kept intact for 
his widow, Edna May, although 
under the will left by Mr. Lewi- 
sohn the wife would have 
received only $3,538, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 




















decedent had been reputed to 
be a millionaire. ‘The trust 
fund remained intact though 
other large sums had been used 


up. 


\ TIMELY SERIES OF advertise- 
ments dealing with “American- 
ism” was used by the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank, “The Bank for Every- 
body.” Two of them are re- 
produced herewith. Let this 
good work go on. There is need 
of lots of it in these times, 


“CAN A MACHINE RUN a ma- 
chine?” is the interesting cap- 
tion of an advertisement by The 
Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis. It proceeds to 
inswer the question thus: 


“Perhaps, with belts and 
other appliances, but somewhere 
behind them are human under- 
standing and direction. 

“There are 34 bookkeeping 
machines used in this bank. 
They are run by 34 young men 
and women who are not ma- 
chines, but young people with 
plenty of ‘go’ enthusiasm and 
team work. Backing them up 
are their superiors, men of long 
experience and actuated by a 
sympathetic appreciation of the 
needs of clients. 

“Why not let us place this 
experience and ‘go’ back of 
your business in Minneapolis?” 


THE BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
TRUST COMPANY has been issu- 
ing some exceptionally convinc- 
ing pamphlets designed to 
promote the business of its 
trust department. Two recent 
titles are “Making It Safe for 
the Ones You Leave” and “Why 
a Trust Company Instead of 
Friend.” The following is 
quoted from the latter pam- 
phlet: 

We strongly recommend that 
you have a competent attorney 
draw a will for you at once, and, 
to make it very easy for you 
to give your attorney the in 
formation he will need, we will 
be glad to furnish you with a 
convenient blank, ‘The First Step 
in Making Your Will.” 

Any will appointing this Com- 
pany executor and trustee may be 
deposited with us for safekeeping, 
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All through its lang history, the Bank of the Manhattan Company has, to « 
notable degree, held the confidence and enjoyed the co-operation of disti- 
guished New York families, generation by generation. Ip fact, the President 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company today is a grandson and namesake of 
that Stephen Baker, merchant of early New York, who was one of the original 
subscribers to the stock of the Manhattan Company in 1799. » Tothe far-sighted 
sagacity and wise counsel of such early stockholders of the Bank may be attrib 
uted its constantly widening scope, for over a century, m the banking affairs of 
the Nation. The career of the Bank has been marked by steady- growth and 
constantly enlarging usefulness to us chents. Notably, in recent years, the 
acquisition of the Bank of the Metropolis, in 1918 (now the Unsen Square 
Branch of the Bank of the Manhattan Company) and in January, 1920, the 
Bank of Long Island with offices in Long Island Cry, Jone a and eleven othe 
The absorption on March 29, 1920, 
of the Merchants’ Bank, with its honorable record of 117 years of service to 
sull further strengthens the commanding position of the 
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Since its merger with the Merchants’ Bank the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company is continuing the very excellent series of historical 
advertisements which were begun by the former bank 


free of charge. We will deliver 
it at the proper time to the 
Court for probating. 


SoME PAMPHLETS ISSUED re- 
cently by the Empire Trust 
Company, of New York, are 
worth the study of the bank 
advertising man not only for 
their typographical excellence 
but for the advertising appeal 
of their contents, Here are a 
few of the titles: That Boy of 
Yours; Tomorrow; Your ‘inal 
Settlement; Division or Con- 
servation; The Old Fashioned 
Will; The Modern Will; Where 
Are Your Securities; The Per- 
sonal Trust. 


THE STATEMENT FOLDERS of the 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, have so much 


artistic merit that they are 
bound to win more than the 
usual interest and attention ac- 
corded literature of this sort. 
The statement for May 4 is 
printed on paper of the very 
finest quality with a cover in 
colors symbolic of the grain in- 
dustry. 


ADVERTISING MEN who have 
been watching with much inter- 
est the recent campaign of the 
National Park Bank of New 
York, will be pleased to learn 
that the bank has issued in 
booklet form reprints of a 
selected collection of recent ad- 
vertisements. These advertise- 
ments have been prepared with 
a great deal of thought and care 
not only in their wording but 
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This Card Tells 
The Story 


A Sure Way to Saye— 


ect op 4 Ps) me 
‘ em aor wl — on fre 
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Union & Planters Bank 
é? Trust Company 


(Fiz 
Your Own Amount) 
Every Day Counts 











Advertising a pledge card to encourage systematic saving. A written 
pledge gives a semi-compulsory feature to the plan which is a big 
incentive to those who won’t save unless they have to 


in their typographical arrange- 
ment. They are well worth the 
study of every financial adver- 
tiser. 


Tue state or Rhode Island 
has recently passed an im- 
portant new General Corpora- 
tion Law and the Publicity De- 
partment of the Industrial 
Trust Co., Providence, has is- 
sued copies of the law, with 
an explanation of its more im- 
portant provisions, by the 
Chairman of the Commission on 
Revision of the Corporation 
laws of the State, A well made 
and useful publication. 


“THE FIRST BANK CHARTERED Un- 
der the National Bank Act,” is 
all that appears on the first 
fold of the statement folder of 
the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia. This serves a 
double purpose from an adver- 
tising viewpoint. It impresses 
on the reader the fact that this 
bank was the first chartered 
under the national bank act 
and also when he first reads the 


words on the outside of the 
folder it arouses his curiosity 
to open it up and see what 
bank does hold charter No. 1. 


AN EXCELLENT SERIES OF THRIFT 
advertisements have recently 
been . published in pamphlet 
form by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. All of the 
thrift lessons are illustrated by 
homely examples taken from 
the traits and habits of vari- 
ous animals, In the collection 
we find the squirrel, the crane, 
the pigeon, the Eskimo dog, the 
bear, the ostrich, the Shetland 
pony, the camel, and the cow. 


& 
THE BUSINESS LETTER 


THE SALES LITERATURE of one of 
the big magazines contains some 
good material regarding busi- 
ness letters—-really a form of 
advertising. Here is some of it: 

“A poor business letter is 
sometimes a mark of inability 
or inexperience, but more often 


it’s just plain laziness or indit- 
ference. 

“A valuable hunch on the a-t 
of letter writing in general is 
containing in the following 
memorandum from Bob War- 
ner, on Sales Letters: 

“We all sometimes lose faith 
in letters. Often the results 
fail to materialize as soon as 
we'd like tc have them. But 
at this low ebb we'll then come 
across some proof of letter— 
efficiency that revives our faith 
—as I did to-day. 

“This particular proof exists 
in the Sales Manager’s office of 
a big New England manufac- 
turer. He, too, is a great be- 
liever in letter writing. He’s 
a believer, because he writes 
letters to get business—and 
then sits back to watch the 
orders pile in. 

“He showed me a group of 
letters which had brought in 
nearly $225,000 worth of new 
business in about three years— 
at a total cost of $3,287.13. 

“And mind you, this group, 
consisting of several series, each 
addressed to a single type of 
prospect, was only one part of 
his letter-writing campaign 
which has produced results— 
cash results. 

“All his prospects, of course, 
were big buyers. For example, 
one series of three letters pro- 
duced more than $60,000 worth 
of new business from eight new 
customers. 

“This Sales Manager has his 
own secret of successful letter 
writing—a secret which he 
shared with me. This is it:— 

“‘Before I write a letter to 
a group of prospects, I nose 
around and find out all about 
their business—and where my 
product will apply. Then I 
come back to my shop and write 
a letter to them, talking about 
their business.’ ” 


SENSIBLE SAVINGS 
SENTENCES 
UNDER THE RATHER unusual and 


interesting headline, “Once 
There Was a Man Who Tried 
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to Lift Himself By His Boot- 
straps,” The Citizens National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., recent- 
ly published in the local news- 
papers this long advertisement: 

After hours of strenuous 
pulling he was still on the 
ground, with his feet deeper 
and deeper in the mire. 

Certain politicians, unbal- 
anced agitators and grandstand 
reformers are baiting their con- 
stituents and followers with the 
promise that they’re going to 
legislate “wages up” and “‘liv- 
ing costs down.” To legislate 
the moon out of the sky would 
be equally as easy. 

One of the greatest business 
analysts of the day sizes up the 
whole situation when he says: 
“The cost of living of all the 
people was never out of balance 
with the incomes of all the 
people and never will be.” 

Between August Ist, 1914, 
and the present time the stock 
of money in the United States 
has increased approximately 
one hundred per cent. 

During the same period, the 
wholesale prices of the forty 
prime commodities which ab- 
sorb fifty cents of every dollar 
the public spends have increased 
approximately one hundred per 
cent. 

The wages of 4,800,000 peo- 
ple, including laborers—fore- 
men—managers—and salesmen, 
have increased a fraction over 
ninety-five per cent. 

On the first day of each 
month for the past twenty-six 
years the same relation has in- 
variably existed—not in a 
single instance have these 
figures varied five per cent. up 
or down from the average of 
the three. 

It can be estimated almost to 
a certainty that the introduc- 
tion of a billion dollars of gold 
into this country would auto- 
matically cause a fifteen per 
cent. increase in wages and a 
fifteen per cent, increase in the 
cost of commodities. 

Two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold, re- 
cently shipped to Europe, 


started prices downward—and 
the further shipments which 
are contemplated will have a 
further tendency to lower 
prices. 

The far-sighted wage-earner 
and business man will make the 
present condition react to his 
advantage. First, he will stop 
buying what he does not need. 
Second, he will save money not 
needed for essential purposes— 
for every dollar he deposits to- 
day will be worth considerably 
more in purchasing power with- 
in the next year or two. 


& 


WHAT IS LEGITIMATE 
BANKING PUBLICITY? 


At the New Orleans advertis- 
ing convention James I. Clarke, 
service department manager of 
the National Bank of Com- 
merce, answered this question 
thus: 

(1) It is legitimate pub- 
licity to offer to the papers 
news strictly of interest to 
the banking and financial 
community—such as the ap- 
pointment of a new officer. It 
verges on the illegitimate to 
attempt to embellish such a 


personal item beyond its in- 
trinsic value. In this cate- 
gory also falls an announce- 
ment of an increase in surplus 
or capital, or other items of 
a similar nature. Basically, 
items of this sort are news of 
value and interest to the spe- 
cific financial community. 

(2) Articles and speeches by 
officers or members of the 
firm regarding technical as- 
pects of their work valuable 
to other practical workers in 
finance and banking also con- 
stitute a legitimate source of 
publicity. 

(3) Legitimate publicity for 
a financial institution may 
consist of material of inter- 
est to specific businesses or 
trades, such as _ statistical 
studies on textiles, metals or 
other commodities, particular 
trade conditions, etc. This is 
legitimate news as long as it 
is informative and accurate. 
It is not legitimate publicity 
if it is merely a careless ar- 
ray of ——— sensationally 
treated only to serve as a ve- 
hicle for riding the name of 
an institution into public no- 
tice. Such items are boom- 
erangs with infinite possibili- 
ties for harm. Material of 
this sort, to have the requisite 
germ of news value, should 
deal with a phase of the sub- 
ject of current interest and 
importance to the particular 
reader for whom it is_ in- 
tended. For instance, there 
would be no justification for 
putting out a statistical 
article on the cultivation of 
cotton in ancient Egypt; but 
there is justification in put- 


America Gives— 


MERICA gives to her 
citizens more ad- 


vantages than any 
other nation:— 


Equal opportunities for 
advantages in business and. 
national life. 


Educational advantages 
through free public schools 
and libraries, both of which 
‘had birth in this country. 


An active participation in 
government affairs 


In return for these benetits 
—and others equally great 
—which your American 
citizenship gives, you are 
asked today to Work more 
—to Produce more. 

As a result you will be 
able to Earn more and to 
Save more. 

This is the only way in 
which you can do your full 
duty —it is the best way 
to put your Americanism 
to work. 


Fifty thousand patriotic Americans are doing 
their duty to themselves and to their country 
by saving at “The Bank for Everybody” 


1895 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SECOND AND SPRING STS. 
BUNTINGTON PARK 


PICO STREET AND GRAND ave 
SEVENTH ST AND CENTRAL AV 
AVALON CATALINA I5taNU 


Member Federal Reserve System 


One of a series of Americanization advertisements 
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ting out an article on the 
cultivation of cotton in Egypt 
of today in relation to its 


possible effect on the Ameri- 
can foreign cotton market, 
provided you have some new 
and reliable information on 


the subject. 
(4) Legitimate publicity ma- 


terial may be produced that 
has general news value by 
virtue of dealing with the 
general business situation, or 
with an economic study of 
conditions affecting the gen- 
ral run of people, as distin- 
guished from a_ technical, 
financial discussion of interest 
only to those engaged in the 
practical work of finance, 


banking or trade. 


REPUTATION 

Reputation may be defined as 
what people think of you. Con- 
fidence of people comes from 
your reputation—if your repu- 
tation is right. You will get a 
“reputation,” whether you ad- 
vertise or not, if you are big 
enough to deserve one. Why 
not conscientiously try to mould 
your reputation by informing 
the people correctly, through 
advertising, as to your standing, 
services, methods, and so on, in- 





stead of relying upon the vil 
lage gossip or some unfriendly 
neighbor to make a reputation 
for you? The mere fact that 
you are not afraid to come out 
into the open and talk frankly 
about how you can be of service 
will of itself help to establish a 
favorable reputation for your 
bank. People will accept your 
own estimate of your bank, as a 
general rules If you haven't 
reputation, advertise and get 
one.—Edwin Bird Wilson. 























Tame is a city of home own- 
ers. Nowhere in the country can 
homes be purchased on such favor- 
able terms, and consequently a very 
large number of people here own the 
house in which they live 





ccording to government figures, the 
sult of inve: n made when the 
most agitating 








"TACOMA S industries and manu- 
facturing plants will, in the near 
future, derive their power from 
water. Eighteen per cent of the total 
potential waterpower of the United 
States is credited to the State of 
Washington. The rivers and streams 
of this commonwealth can furnish 
4,932,000 horsepower, yet less than 
350,000 horsepower has been de 
velope: 
With this gigantic source of cheap power 
at door, Tacoma is destined to be 
one of the cor untry’ ‘8 great manufacturing 
nters. 
In to cheap power every facil ity 
for ful manufacturing is he 
skilled labor w-priced sites, rail ‘aa 
sea transporta’ cient distr n, 
good climate and idea li ving condit: 
The “Bank for Rverybedy" is one 
. ° nat y 
fo the growth of Tecoms and 10 cassting ite 
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Scandinavian 
aon Fly 
TKictesnth Sree and Pacibe Avenue, 
The Bank for Bverybedy— 
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Six of a series of advertisements by the Scandinavian-American Bank of Tacoma, all of them devoted 
to some particular feature of Tacoma’s present prosperity 
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$500 in Prizes for Articles on Banking 
Subjects 


The Bankers Magazine Offers Cash Prizes for 
Best Papers. Contest Open to All 


I order to stimulate the serious study 
and consideration of present-day 

banking problems on the part of the 
younger bankers of the country THE 
BANKERS MaGaAziNneE is offering prizes 
to the amount of $500 for the best ar- 
ticles on any one of the list of subjects 
given below. 

The subjects selected are those with 
which bankers are vitally concerned. 
They are not theoretical, but eminently 
practical, the object being to obtain for 
publication in the Magazine material 
which will prove not only interesting 
but helpful and valuable to its readers. 

With this in mind, the papers will be 
judged not from the standpoint of their 
literary excellence alone, but from the 
originality and adaptability of the ideas 
expressed. In writing the papers it is 
expected that the contestants will write 
from the viewpoint of the average sized 
bank and not confine themselves to the 
description of plans and methods which 
are applicable only to the big banks of 
our great cities. 

Contestants should avoid the vague 
generalities and time-worn platitudes 
which too often appear in what is writ- 
ten on banking subjects. It should be 
remembered that what is wanted is not 
high-sounding phrases, but concrete 
facts and ideas. Criticism, if made, 
should be constructive and not destruc- 
tive. It is of no value to tear down 
existing methods unless better ones are 


suggested in their place. 
SUBJECTS FOR THE PRIZE PAPERS 


1. Banking Practice. The descrip- 
tion of any plan or method of banking 


practice, applicable to the average sized 
bank, which will serve to cut down costs, 
save time and increase efficiency. Papers 
will be judged by the originality of the 
idea and its applicability to the needs 
of the average bank. 

2. Banking Service. The description 
of a plan or idea which will help a bank 
to give better service to its customers 
and increase good-will. This covers » 
wide range of subjects and methods, pa- 
pers being judged by their originality 
and adaptability. 

8. The Foreign Department of a 
Bank. A discussion of such topics as 
the following: The foreign department 
as an aid to developing trade; principles 
and methods of foreign exchange; per- 
sonnel and other equipment of the for- 
eign department; special records and 
forms required; promoting the foreign 
department; methods of conducting 
business; relations with foreign branches 
and affiliations. 

4. Bank Cost Accounting. The fol- 
lowing are suggested topics: How to 
determine the various costs entering in’o 
the business of a bank; the determina- 
tion of the profit on accounts; distribu- 
tion of the bank’s appropriation to vari- 
ous departments and expenses; forms 


and records to be used. 


5. Trust Department for a National 
Bank. A practical paper showing the 
possibilities of such a department in @ 
national bank, and describing the steps 


‘necessary for its organization and op- 


eration. 


6. Developing the Use of Accept- 
ances. A discussion of such topics as 





the following: Utility of the acceptance 
to manufacturers and merchants; how 
the acceptance fosters better business 
methods; books and forms necessary in 
handling acceptances; means of popu- 
larizing the acceptance. 

the Federal Re- 


A discussion of such topics 


7. Relations with 
serve Bank. 
as the following: Dealings between 
member banks and the Federal Reserve 
Banks; changes in banking relations 
wrought by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; how non-member banks are affect- 
ed; 
system. 

8. Relations 


Its Employees. 


check collections under the new 


Bank and 


A discussion of plans 


Between a 


for the promotion of friendly relations 
between the 
bank’s staff, 


spirit of codperation and good will and 


various members of the 


for the cultivation of a 


for the maintenance of a spirit of loy- 
This 


subject also includes profit sharing in 


alty to the Bank as an institution. 
all its phases. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


This contest is open to anyone, 


whether a subscriber to Tue BanKERs 
MAGAZINE or not. 

Papers may be on any one of the 
topics mentioned. 
5000 


They may be shorter, provided 


Papers should not exceed 
words. 
that the subject is thoroughly covered. 
Plans should be expressed clearly and 
concisely and without the use of unnec- 
essary words, 

All papers should be typewritten. 

They should be mailed addressed to 
the Contest Editor, Tue 
MaGazine, 253 Broadway, New York, 
not later than May 1, 1920. 


Papers should be signed by a nom de 


BANKERS 


plume and be accompanied by the name 
and banking or business connection of 


the writer on a separate sheet from 


The of the 


should not appear on the article itself, 


the article. name writer 


as it will not be known to the judges 
until after the awarding of the prizes. 
Tue Bankers MAGAZINE reserves the 
exclusive right to the publication of all 
articles submitted, it being understood 
that all articles accepted for publication 
will be paid for whether they win a 
prize or not. 
THE PRIZES 
For the best paper 
For the second best paper.... 
For the third best paper.... 
For the fourth best paper... . 
For each article accepted for 
publication, but not awarded 


a prize 


THE JUDGES 


These gentlemen will act as a board 
of judges and the prizes will be award- 
ed in accordance with their decisions: 

Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board, National Bank, New 
York. 

E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 


o. mi. WW. 


banking and finance, Harvard Univer- 


Irving 


Sprague, professor of 
sity; member board of regents, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

William H. Kniffin, Jr., author of 
“The Practical Work of a Bank,” “The 
Savings Bank and Its Practical Work,” 
“Commercial Paper,” ete., and vice- 
president of the Bank of Rockville Cen- 
ter, New York. 

Elmer H. Youngman, editor, THE 
BaNnkKERS MAGAZINE. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


For any further information with re- 
gard to this contest, inquiries should 
be directed to the Contest Editor, THE 


KoQ 


BANKERS MaGAzINE, 253 


New York. 


Broadway, 
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Carrying the New 
Spirit of St. Louis 
to Banks and Bankers 


From its favored position in oe 
heart of the United States, the 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
is each day carrying the new St. 
Louis spirit of quicker, better, ser- 
vice to an ever-increasing number 


of banks and bankers. 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 
Total Resources . $170,000,000 

































































This company invites 
the Banking and 
Trust Business of Indi- 
viduals, Merchants, 
Manufacturers and 
Corporations. 


(Through its various 
Departments it offers 
a service which will 
meet the most exacting 
requirements 





Chartered 1836 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broap & CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus - - - - - $10,000,000.00 


S== = 
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"TRANGACTING the largest com- 
mercial business and having the 
greatest volume of bank deposits of 
any State Bank or Trust Company in 
the West, this Bank employs the most 
approved, modern methods to insure 
the expeditious handling of the ac- 
counts of its city and out-of-town 
depositors. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman of 


and Capitalist 





RB. T. CRANE, JE., President Crane 
Company 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman Corn 
Exchange National "Bank 
 — HOLDEN, President Chicago, 
urlington & Quincy BR. RB. Co. 
HUG Chairman 


CHAUNCEY ‘KEEP, Trustee Marshall 
Pield Estate. 

CYRUS H. McCORMICE, Chairman 
International Harvester Company 


Capital and Surplus 
$15,000,000 


Established 1857 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM CHICAGO 


Board 
ere Sena, Trustee L. Z. 
Leiter 
JOHN 58. —— President 
Pullman Com) 
a oeeph aye oy 
‘os yerson on 
oun 'G. SHEDD, President Marshall 
& Company 
ORSON A.A, Chairman of Advis- 
james. P. SOPER, President Soper 


Lumber Compan: 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman 


Sprague Warner & Co. 
112 West Adams Street 
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Did You Ever u, 
Have More Money 
Than You Could Spend? 


 PAVELERS are frequently placed in that strange 

position. They have money in their banks at home, but 
abroad that fact is not generally known. Their personal 
checks are not welcome and they may be delayed in realizing 
upon their letters of credit because of banking hours. 
Avoid these drawbacks when traveling this season by con- 
verting your funds into 


y, +» American 
> . Bankers h 
B sees C eques 
IF they are lost or stolen, you are still safe, for you alone 
can cash them. Your countersignature, in the presence 
of the acceptor, is your protection and identification. The 


official cheques of the American Bankers Association, are 
“A:B-A” cheques—“the BEST funds for travelers.” 






You can exchange the “A’B-A” cheques you take with 
you to Europe for other “A-B-A” cheques payable i in the 
currency of the particular country you are in—pounds, 
francs, lire or whatever it may be—at the rate of exchange 
current at the time. 


For further particulars write 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 














NATIONAL 
BANK 


| el FeV} bid sere koe) | 


Capital 


, $3.000000 


surplus: Proits 900004 


OFFICERS 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


PRESIDENT 


E. HAYWARD FERRY 


VICE 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON 


ViC& PRESIDENT 


» JOSEPH BYRNE 


VICE PRESIOSNT 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON 


VICE PRESIOENT 


B HENRY P.-TURNBULL 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Pe wituiam E CABLE. uJRiz 


CASrYJER 


FOREIGN DEP 


PRESIOENT 


J. NIEMANN 


ASST. CASHIER @ 


WILLIAM DONALD 


ASST. CASHIER? 


GEORGE E. LEWIS 


ASST. CASHIER 
oa 


JAMES P. GARDNER 


ASST 


FRED A. THOMAS 


asst 


ARTMENT 


WILLIAM H SU sO 


VIC &- PRESIDEN 


™ ROBERT NEILLEY 


ASST 





wa COmNassau§ Pine Streets. 


MANAG 


FREDERIC A BUCK 


CASHIER | 
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The “ Hanover” is New York Correspondent of over 4000 Banks 
























INVITING vs. ACCEPTING 
BANKING BUSINESS 


N earlier days banking institutions 

held aloof from the daily life of 
commerce—merchants came, hat in 
hand, and their business was 
accepted or not accepted. 


DAY, every  progres- 
sive bank realizes that its 


own well-being and growth NAT] ONAL 


hinges on the extent of its 
usefulness to the business 
life of the community. It 


invites business. OF NEYW YORK. 


S every merchant is eager for as 
large a volume of trade as his 
establishment can properly handle, 
so are we eager for the banking 
business of reputable bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers, to 
to the limit of our ability to care for 
it and we invite it. 


214 Broadway 





THE 


PARK 
BANK 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ACCEPTANCES DEALT IN 


Che Bank of United States 


MAIN OFFICE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Resources over - $30,000,000.00 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS AND BANKERS INVITED 
Interest Paid on Daily Balances 











he Roaher ‘a ge has for 
nearly fifty years been the representative financial 
and business weekly of Boston and New England. 





127 Federal Street - - - - Boston 
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THE TRUST COMPANY°# CU! 





HAVANA. 


Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $750,00 000 


A General 
Banking 


Special 
Attention 
paid to 





and Trust 


Business ( Collections 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 
J.P. Morgan & Co., New York The Continental and Commercial National 
The Chase National Bank, New York Bank, Chicago 
Bankers Trust Co., New York Lloyds pant Limited—Kleinwort, Sons & 
Guaranty Trust C o.. New York London 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia Morgan, ‘Mausies & Co., Paris 
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OFFICERS - 


Cmetuis A, AusTIN 
President 
Cuartes D, MAKEPEACE 
Vice-President 
. D. CaMPBELL 
Vice-President and Secretary 
Peter S. DuRYEE 
Vice-President 

C. TRAPHAGEN 
Treasurer 
Joun A. Burns 
Trust Officer 
Corngetius J. Murray 
Assistant Treasurer 
James M. Wane 
Assistant Treasurer 
F. ParKIN 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Joun J. TEAL 
Assistant Secretary 


Henry R. JoHNston 
Assistant to the President 


DIRECTORS 


OHELLIS A. AUSTIN 

President of the Company 
ELLIOTT AVERETT 

Vice-Pres. United Cigar Stores Co. 
EARL D. BABST 

Pres. American Sugar Refining Co. 
EDWARD J. BARBER 


Pres. Barber Steamship Lines, Inc. 


HENRY 8S. BOWERS 

Goldman Sachs & Co., Bankers 
HARRY BRONNER 

Blair & Co., Inc. 
FRANK N. B. OLOSE 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Oo. 
J. 8. OOFFIN 

Chairman 

Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
DELOS W. COOKE 

Associate Director 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
c. G. DU BOIS 

President Western Electric Co. 
FREDPRIOK F. FITZPATRICK 

President 

The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
WILLIAM GIBLIN 

Pres. Mercantile Safe Deposit Oo. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 

Pres, The Liberty National Bank 
THOMAS’ HILDT 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Oo. 
A. R. HORR 

Vice-President 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 

Vice-President 

National Bank of Commerce 
N. D. JAY 

Morgan, Harjes & Oo,, Paris 
BLGOOD ©. LUFKIN 

Chairman The Texas Co. 
JOHN McHUG 

Vice-President 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank 


THEODORE F. MER 
Vice-President and General Mgr. 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 

ALBERT G. MILBANK 
Masten & Nichols. Lawyers 
AMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank 

SHERBURNE PRESOOTT 
Treasurer 
Consolidated Textile Corp. 

JOHN J. RASKOB 
Vice-Pres. E. I. du Pont de 


Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank 
F. T. WALKER 


Agen 
Royal Bank of Canada 





Constructive thinking 
"THERE has not been, in 


the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, a time when constructive 
thinking was so essential to 
American business as it is 
today. 


By virtue of our daily contact 
with many kinds of business, 
we are prepared to serve con- 
structively concerns, seeking 
New York banking counsel. 








MERCANTILE 


Trust Company 
iS Broadway New York 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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| NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 








FRANK F. GALLAGHER t 
Goodwin - Gallagher Sand & EDWARD J. KELLY ‘Vieo-President end Cashier 


‘ > JOHN H. TOWNE 
Gravel Corporation pong ef & Sons, Whole Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
JULIAN M. GERARD WILSON HATCH TUCKER 
President JOHN A. McCUTCHEON Director, Lord & Taylor 
James McCutcheon & Co., President, Empire State Fi- 


Linens nance Corp. 


| 

of New York 

Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $500,000 

Member Federal Reserve System | 

| 

JULIAN M. GERARD, President 

H. I. STEVENS, Vice-President and Cashier FREDERICK W. GOLLUM, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

LAWRENCE B. ELLIMAN WILLIAM B. JOYCE WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
Pease & Elliman, Real Estate President National Surety Foley & Martin, Attorneys 
Company H. I. STEVENS 

| 

| 

| 


Located in the heart of New York’s uptown business 
district—midway between Grand Central and Pennsy]l- 
vania terminals—we are especially equipped to handle 
the accounts of out-of-town banks. 





8 West 40th Street 

















HARRIS, FORBES & CO 


Successors to N. W. HARRIS & CO. New York 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


























80 BROADWAY 





Fifth Avenue at 60th St. 


tee, Administrator, Com- 
mittee, or Guardian; 


ACTS as Executor, Trus- 


—as Trustee of voluntary 
trusts; 


—as Transfer Agent or 


Trust Department 


Registrar of stock of cor- 
porations ; 


—as Trustee of Mortgages ; 


RECEIVES securities under 
safekeeping agreements 


| 

| —under escrow agreements; 
with the owners ; 

| 

| 

| 

| 


HAS safe deposit vaults at 
| 60th Street and 38th Street. 





CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK | 








Madison Avenue at 42nd St. 
Fifth Avenue at 38th St. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus end Undivided Profits 
over Twenty-nine Million Dollars 





NEW YORK 
















DOES a general banking 





business including the re- 
ceipt of deposits subject to 






check on which interest is 


Banking Department 
; 
paid on daily balances ; 
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business including the dis- 
count of notes of its cus- | 






commercial banking : 





tomers; the acceptance of 
bills and drafts “and the 


collection of out of town | 









and Travellers’ Letters of 
Credit, cable transfers and 
other transactions in for- 
eign finance, 





ness including Commercial 








items ; 
—a Foreign Exchange busi- 














World-wide distributors of 
high-grade securities: Bonds, Short 


Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and | 


Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 


Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 





The First 
National Bank 
of St. Paul 


UR FACILITIES 

for the prompt and 
efficient handling of 
the accounts of banks 
and bankers are most 
complete. If you ap- 
preciate prompt service 
| and care in the han- 
| dling of your banking 
| business, a connection 
| with this institution 
will be found desirable. 
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of Commerce 
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The Commerce Banks have become Land 
Marks in the Southwest. 

Permanent, like land marks, because solidly 
established at the N. E. corner of the great 


Useful, like land marks, because they supply 
EVERY BANKING SERVICE to all who 


Resources 125 Millions 


Commerce Trust 
Company 


In the Commerce Building, Kansas City 
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“Concentration is the secret of power.” 
—EMERSON 


SPECIALIZATION 









N the Metropolitan Trust 
Company there are always 
men who have long specialized 
in their particular line. 








S a consequence of this, their 

quick grasp and ready 
understanding of the specific 
requirements of clients tend 
to foster helpful and construct- 
ive relations between the com- 
pany and those it serves. 





























METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPAN Y 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
60 WALL STREET 716 FIFTH AVENUE 














The Corn Exchange National | Bank 


OF CHICAGO 
Capital : ‘ $5,000,000 
Surplus and Profits . $10,000,000 

OFFICERS 





Ernest A. Hamill, Chairman of the Board 


Edmund D. Hulbert . 
Charles L. Hutchinson 
Owen T. Reeves, Jr. 
J. Edward Maass 
Norman J. Ford. . 
James G. Wakefield 


Edward F. Schoeneck . 


Lewis E. Gary . 
James A. Walker 
Charles Novak 
John S. Cook 


President 
- Vice-President 
- Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
« Cashier 
Assistant Oashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


. Assistant Cashier 











DIRECTORS 


Charles H. Hulburd 
Charles L. Hutchinson 


Watson F. Blair 
Chauncey B. Berland 


Edward B. Butler. John J. Mitchell 
Benjamin Carpenter Martin A. Ryerson 
Clyde M. Carr J. assy “Se Zz 


Edward A. Shedd 
Robert J. Thorne 
Charles H. Wacker 


Letters of Credit 





Edmund D. falbert 








Foreign Exchange Cable Transfers 














Complete and Diversified 
Service To Correspondents 





THE LOCATION and business opportunity of the Drovers National 
Bank are such that it has specialized in the handling of items pertain- 
ing to the live stock industry. 

EVERY DEPARTMENT, however, is fully equipped to give banking 
service consistent with sound practices. The efficiency of personnel and 
organization that has characterized the handling of affairs in connection 
with the live stock business is applied to all other banking functions. 


THIS BANK has ample resources to supply reasonable credit to cor- 
respondents in time of need, is tully prepared to handle foreign 
exchange transactions, purchase and sell commercial paper and other 
securities, furnish credit information and statistical reports, make col- 
lections of all sorts, and to afford every customary banking facility. 


DROVERS SERVICE is a complete banking service. 


DROVERS NATIONAL BANK 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 
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Harvesting for Humanity 


Upon the results of the labor of the 
grain-growers of the Mid-Western 
Empire, and upon the aid of the agri- 
cultural machinery manufactured here, 
both our own people and peoples in 
many distant lands depend largely for 
their daily bread. 


From Chicago institutions, conspicuous 
among them the Continental & Com- 
mercial Banks, springs a great part of 
the financial energy necessary to grow 
and transport the vital crops of this 
section. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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CENTRAL TRUST GOMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
































Banking 

ete CHICAGO 

Savings We offer our facilities to out-of-town banks and 

Bonds bankers desiring a complete Chicago correspondent 

Mortgages service in domestic and foreign banking. 

Foreign Trad , be , 
=» Sale Our booklet,“Through Bills of Lading,” with special 

Safe Deposit 


World map, shows the advantages of a Chicago 
banking connection in handling foreign business. 





Correspondence Invited 








Capital and Surplus - $7,000,000 
Deposits - . : $60,000,000 














Investment Securities 
Underwritten and Distributed 


This company is engaged in the general business of un- 
derwriting and distributing such securities as are considered 
suitable for discriminate investment. It is equipped to 
finance industrial corporations and municipalities. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


CHAS. W. FOLDS PHILIP R. CLARKE 
Chairman Board of Directors President 

JOSEPH I. ZOOK WALTER A. STRONG 
Treas. Montgomery Ward & Co. Chicago Daily News 

HATHAWAY WATSON ALVIN F. KRAMER 
Treasurer Vice-President 

MRS. JACOB BAUR ROBERT McDOUGAL 
Vice-President Liquid Carbonic Co. Chicago Board of Trade 

BYRON V. KANALEY PAUL WILDER 
Cooper, Kanaley & Company Secretary 


FEDERAL SEGVRITIES GORPORATION 
38 SoOvVTH DEARBORN STREET, GHIGAGO. 
























































Foreign Trade Service 
nn of our superior connections here 


and abroad our Foreign Trade Department 
is in a position to give unexcelled service in all 
branches of Foreign Trade. 


The requirements of the world markets 

The credit of foreign importers 

The requirements of foreign custom houses 
Shipping facilities and foreign freight rates 

Details regarding the issuance of shipping documents 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 


We can inform you on | 
Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


Capital $3,600,000 
Surplus $600,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Great Lakes Trust Company 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The Pacific Northwest 


rich in agricultural, mineral and live stock 
resources, is attracting the increasing atten- 
tion of prospective residents and investors. 
Your clients going West—either on business 
or pleasure—will be extended every possible 
courtesy when calling upon us. 


The Old National Bank 


of Spokane 
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Spokane, Washington 
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GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF KANSAS CITY 


B d Municipal and corporation bonds of a conservative type 
onas and Liberty Bonds of ll issues bought and sold. 
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Farm mortgage loans of the highest type in se- 
Mortgages lected agricultural territories made with our own 


funds and offered to clients with our recommendation. 
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has 


Trust department fully equipped to render all trust and 


Trusts fiduciary services. 


CAPITAL $500,000. FULLY PAID 
(Maxwell Investment Company) 
Associated 


+O 

























J. E. MAXWELL, M. K. BAKER, 
Chairman of the Board. Vice President in Charge of Bond 
WM. L. MAXWELL, Department. 
President. J. E. McPHERSON, 
A. A. ZINN, Secretary and Trust Officer. 
Vice President in Charge of Mortgage D. R. VANCE, 
Department. Treasurer. 








NINE WEST ELEVENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A BANK 
cannotrise higher 
than its ideals in its 
service any more than 
astream can rise higher 
than its source. The size 
and strength of this bank 
are a sure indication of a 
healthy, high ideal and a 


lofty standard of service. 





Such are the sources of our 
success, reaching back a century 
into the business history of this 
city and the financial history of 
our country. 


Experience has broadened our service 
and made practical application of our 
ideal of equitable dealings to the ever- 

changing conditions of commerce and trade. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Citizens-American Bank & Trust Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Collections given special attention, and prompt 
remittances made 


Capital - + $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - 300,000.00 
DR. L. A. BIZE . . . President 
W. W. TRICE . . Vice-President 
ISAAC MAAS . Vice-President 
L. L. BUCHANAN , . Vice-President 
D. H. LANEY. ‘ Cashier 
W. W. BLOUNT ‘ Assistant Cashier 
EUGENE KNIGHT . Assistant Cashier 
C. E. HESTER . . Auditor 


Our extensive connections and complete facilities enable us 
to handle all branches of foreign and domestic banking 
with the highest degree of efficiency 


























The Peoples Bank 


Limited 


Hilo, T. H. 


In soliciting the busi- 
ness of out-of-town 
banks, we do so with 
the assurance that no 
bank in the Territory 
can give better ser- 
vice or give your busi- 
ness closer attention. 


Resources over $1,250,000 
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New General 


Corporation Law 


State of Rhode Island 


Effective July 1, 1920 


We have prepared for 
distribution a booklet 
giving the text of the 
act with an explana- 
tion of the more im- 
portant provisions. 


Industrial Trust Company 
R. 1. 


Providence 


ee 


























DIRECTORS 


W. M. ADDISON, 
Vice-President. 

JOSEPH BUTTON, 
Commissioner of Insurance 

H. L. CABELL, 
of Branch, Cabell & Co., Bankers & 
Brokers. 

NORMAN CALL. 

Vice-President, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac R. R. Co. 

T. M. CARRINGTON, 
of Carrington & Co., 

T. A. CARY, 

Capitalist. 

GEORGE L. CHRISTIAN, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

S. DABNEY CRENSHAW, 
Vice-President and Secretary Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. 

J. N. DART, 

Director P. Lorillard Co. 

CHARLES DAVENPORT, 
Capitalist. 

JOHN C. EASLEY, 

President R. B. Chaffin & Co., 
Estate. 

0. H. FUNSTEN, 
of Blam & Funsten, Real Bstate. 

GEO. A. HOLDERNESS, 

President Farmers Banking & Trust 
Co., Tarboro, N. C. 

EPPA HUNTON, Jr., 
Attorney-at-Law. 

I. J. MARCUSE, 
Vice-President and Secretary, 
Pulp & Paper Co 

JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., 
President. 

FREDERICK EB. NOLTING, 
Belgian Consul, Banker. 

JOHN L. PATTERSON, 
President, Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 
Rosemary, N.C. 

WILLIAM T. REED, 

President Larus & Bro. Co., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, 

E. A. SAUNDERS, Jr., 

President, E. W. Saunders’ Sons’ Co. 
Wholesale Grocers. 

F. SITTERDING, 
Vice-President Virginia Railway and 
Power Co. 

GEO. L. STREET, 
President J. R. Johnson & Co. 

CHAS. G. TAYLOR, JR., 
oe Atlantic Life Insurance 


Leaf Tobacco 


Real 


Bedford 


S. W. TRAVERS, 
a Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


JOHN G. WALKER, 
President of Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
B. RAND WELLFORD, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


THOMAS 8S. WHEELWRIGHT, 
— Virginia Railway and Power 
0. 


F. D. WILLIAMS, 
of F. D. Williams & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco Dealers. 


COLEMAN WORTHAM, 
of Davenport & Co., Insurance, Bankers 
and Brokers. 


y "FIRS T 
! NATIONAL 


BANK 


RICHMOND , 
VIRGINIA 





A strong, live, progressive 
institution, offering a ser- 
vice which meets every 
legitimate requirement 


Capital, . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus, . $1,000,000.00 
Resources, $38,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., 


President 
W. M. ADDISON, 


Vice-President 
CHAS. R. BURNETT, 
Vice-President 
ALEX. F. RYLAND, 
Vice-President 
S.P. RYLAND, , 
Vice-President 
JAS. M. BALL, Jr., 
Cashier 
Assistant Cashiers 
A. K. PARKER 
S. E. BATES, Jr. 
J. E. TYLER, Jr. 
JNO. S. HAW, 
J. W. BOWLES 
H. H. AUGUSTINE 


Auditor 
Cc. S. TREVVETT 


Trust Officer 
THOS. W. PURCELL 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Norfolk National Bank 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
ORGANIZED 1885 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital . . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $1,050,000 


ul 








W. A. GODWIN . ‘ . . President 
A. Ay ‘SCHWARZKOPF , . Vice-President 
J. B. DEY, Jr. ° . ; . Asst. Cashier 
Cc. S. WHITEHURST j . Asst. Cashier 
I. T. VAN PATTEN, Jr. . . Asst. Cashier 
E, D. DENBY ‘ . ; ‘ Asst. Cashier 
R. H. MOORE . Asst. Cashier 


The Oldest National Bank in ro Virginia 


Special attention given to Collections and Remittances 
promptiy made on day of payment at current rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


National City Bank, New York; National Bank of Commerce, 
New York; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; Nat 
ional Shawmut Bank, Boston; Merchants-Mechanics First 
Natéonal Bank, Baltimore. 
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Merchants-Mechanics First National Bank 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $50,000,000 


The Largest National Bank in the South 


We place at your disposal a service based on the efficiency and experience gained 
during more than a century. We shall appreciate any business directed 
to us and give it careful and prompt attention. 


JOHN B. RAMSAY, Vice-President and Chairman of the Board 
HENRY B. WILCOX, Vice-President CHARLES HANN, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN B. H. DUNN, Vice-President J. CLEVELAND WANDS, Assistant Cashier 
SAMUEL W. TSCHUDI, Cashier JOHN T. FLYNN, Assistant Cashier 














































AMERICAN 


NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 Resources over $23,000,000 


SECURITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


are the qualities 
we offer for your 
consideration in 
choosing a de- 
positary. 





OFFICERS 
OLIVER J. SANDS, President 


H. W. ROUNTREE 


Vice-President 


WALLER HOLLADAY 


Vice-President 


D. W. DURRETT 


A. W. MANN 


Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 


CARTER E. TALMAN, Assistant Cashier 





We are in touch 
with the leading 
banking houses 
of the South and 
ofter you the ad- 
vantage of our 
valuable con- 
nections. 


WM. C. CAMP 


Vice-President 


O. BAYLOR HILL 
Vice-President and Cashier 


STAFFORD H. PARKER 


Assistant Cashier 


CHARLES C. COCKE 


Assistant Cashier 








For the Handling of 


Detroit Business 


This institution has been 
for several business 
generations a leading 
factor in the financial 
and industrial develop- 
ment of the Detroit 
territory. 

Today it is perhaps more 
intimately associated 
with this development 
than ever before. 

















OFFICERS 
EMORY W. CLARK, President 


WM. J. GRAY, Vice-President FREDERIC J. PARKER, Assistant Cashier 
WM. T. DE GRAFF, Vice-President F. F. CHRISTIE, Assistant Cashier 
FRANK G. SMITH, Vice-President RUSSELL E. SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD C. MAHLER, Vice-President JAMES A. WILSON, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN H. HART, Vice-President BYRON W. CLUTE, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER G. NICHOLSON, V.-Pres. & Cashier HENRY J. BRIDGMAN, Assistant Cashier 
W. A. McWHINNEY, Assistant Cashier C. H. WAGAR, Assistant Cashier 
EDWARD E. DEAN, Assistant Cashier A. W. T. MEYERS, Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE H. MAHLER, Assistant Cashier L. F. MERZ, Mgr. Foreign Exchange 


DIRECTORS 


. Burgess Book John H. Emmert Eugene W. Lewis 
wrence D. Buhl Merton E. Farr Gilbert W. Lee 

Roy D. Chapin J. S. Farrand, Jr. Thomas Neal 
Emory W. Clark James H. Flinn W. C. Rands 
mee Craig, Jr. Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. E. D. Stair 

tanford T. Crapo J. B. Ford Joseph B. Schlotman 
oseph J. Crowley Ralph Gilchrist Frederic B. Stevens 
ames E. Davidson Wm. J. Gray Elliott G. Stevenson 
Clinton G. Edgar Lewis H. Jones James T. McMillan 


First.’Otp DETROIT 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


(24) 














THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


A readiness to serve you, coupled with 
the ability to serve you well and the re- 
sources to serve you adequately, form a 
trio of excellent reasons for your patron- 


age of this institution. 


Resourses Extensive connections cover the whole 


$145,000,000 world almost as thoroughly as our nine- 
teen conveniently-located branches cover Detroit itself. 


OFFICERS 


JAMES T. KEENA, Chairman of the Board 

JOHN W. STALEY, President A. H. MOODY, Cashier 
F. A. SCHULTE, Vice-President D. N. SWEENY, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN R. BODDE, Vice-President D. E. LEUTY, Assistant Cashier 
H. P. BORGMAN, Vice-President WILLIAM BRAASCH, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. SMYLIE, Vice-President G. W. BEASLEY, Assistant Cashier 
R. T. CUDMORE, Vice-President CURTIS C. BOGAN, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. AYERS, Vice-President C. I. NORMAN, Mgr. Bond Department 
AUSTIN E. WING, Assistant to President GEORGE T. COURTNEY, Auditor 

RODERICK P. FRASER, Mgr. Foreign Department 


DIRECTORS 


Russell A. Alger Frank J. Hecker W. Howie Muir 
George H. Barbour Fred W. Hodges Truman H. Newberry 
W. T. Barbour . C. Hutchins Hugo Scherer 
i. R. Bodde ames T. Keena F. A. Schulte 

. P. Borgman . B. Ledyard Angus Smith 
H. M. Campbell R. S. Mason R. W. Smylie 
B. S. Colburn Fred T. Moran ee W. Staley 
C. A. Du Charme Fred T. Murphy omer Warren 

M. J. Murphy 


Detroit, Mich. 


























eS Bank with the . Efficient Service 
-Guaran SAVINGS 
LOS ANGELES 





MN Avery, Pres. 
WE. McVay, Vice Pres. 
W.W. Gibbs.Jr. Cashier 


Resources - $33000000°° 
60000 Depositors 
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AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Capital $300,000 Surplus and Profits $596,000 Resources $4,552,000 


E. P. WILMOT, Presiden: WM. H. FOLTS, Vice-President 
M. HIRSHFELD, Cashier Cc. M. BARTHOLOMEW., Asst. Cashier 





This old established bank is thoroughly equipped in every depart- 
ment. Its strong financial position, efficient management and reputa- 
tion commend it to banks, bankers and individuals requiring a good 
banking connection at the capital of the Union’s largest State. 

We are at the center of au Empire of Business and would like to 
represent you here. 











Austin National Bank | 








GEO. W. .. Viale Chairman of the Board 


H. A. WROE, Preside ERNEST NALLE, Vice-Pres. 
R. C. ROBERDEAU, Vice. Pres. L.J. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres. 
L. D. WILLIAMS, Cashier H. PFAEFFLIN, Asst. Cashier 
E. P. CRAVENS, "Asst. Cashier D. H. HART, Jr., Asst. Cashier 


For Prompt and Best Service Send Your 
Texas Items Direct to the 


American National Bank 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $700,000 
Directors Responsibility Over $8,000,000 United States Government Depository 


Will remit in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or New Orleans Exchange when requested. We have unsurpass- 
facilities for collecting on all banking points in Texas. 
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Dallas— 





us 
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IMU LULL 


The Financial and Commercial center of Texas and 
the Southwest, is the logical point to establish your 
banking connection. 





_ The Security National Bank : 
, With a Capital and Surplus of over $2,500,000.00, and | 
= Resources of more than $40,000,000.00, is prepared to = 
= serve your every banking need in this section. = 
_ TheSecurity National Bank © 
. Dallas, Texas : 
: ‘‘The Bank of Personal Service ’’ = 
Tenmsunsmeneenneennmmmnmmmennmemmmmnell 












Organized as Private Bank in 1854 Entered National System 1866 


First National Bank 


Houston, Texas 






Offers to Banks and Bankers 
Facilities perfected during the 






course of Half a Century’s 






Business 








J. T. SCOTT, President 


Ff. M. LAW, Vice-President G. G. TIMMINS. Assistant Cashier 
WwW. S COCHRAN, Vice-President J. L. RUSSELL. Assistant Cashier 
fF. E. RUSSELL, Cashier H. B. BRINGHURST, Assistant Cashier 


J. W. HAZARD, Assistant Cashier 
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Let Us Handle Your 1 


Massachusetts Trust Business 
N ACTIVE BUSINESS since 1875, we have 


established a reputation for careful, effective 

handling of all kinds of trust business for 
persons and corporations. We act as Agent, 
Attorney, Custodian of Property, Executor and 
Trustee under will and trust agreements. Indi- 
viduals and corporations having fiduciary buwi- 
ness in Massachusetts are invited to correspoud 
iy with the president or other officers of thie 
ike > Company. CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President. 


BOSTON. 


SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 FRANKLIN 
At Arch and Devonshire Streets 
































INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


45 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 115 SUMMER 8ST. 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 


LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pyres. & Sec. A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asst. Sec. 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-Pres. HOWARD NORTON, Asst. Sec. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
THOMAS F. MEGAN, Asst. Sec. 


DIRECTORS 


CECIL Q. ADAMS HENRY L. JEWETT 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
JAMES A. BAILEY 
Wo. J. AFFE 
WILLIAM A. MULLER 
PATRICK A. O'CONNELL 
JAMES J. PHELAN 
NEIL W. RICE 
GARRETT SCHENCK 


OLIVER M. FISHER 
WALTER B. HENDERSON LOREN D. TOWLE 
HENRY F. HURLBURT HERBERT F. WINSLOW 
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Merchants Bank of Canada 


Established 1864 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 


Capital Paid-up ... . . . . = $8,400,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits. 8 660,774 
Total Deposits (30th April, 1920) . . . 163,000,000 
Total Assets (30th April, 1920) . . . 197,000,000 


Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, C.V.O., President 
K. W. BLACKWELL, Vice-President 
D. C. MACAROW, General Manager 
Supt. of Branches and Chief Inspector T. E.. MERRETT 
General Supervisor W. A. MELDRUM 


VIVIAN HARCOURT, New York, N. Y. 
Auditors {GORDON TANSLEY, Montreal, P. Q. 
of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., Chartered Accountants 


391 Branches and Agencies Covering Every 
Important Point in Canada 


This Institution gives special care and atten- 
tion to the Accounts of American Banks and 
Trust Companies. 


Interest allowed on Current Balances, 


Collections effected upon the most favorable 
terms. 


Cash Lists credited on day of receipt. 


Transfers of funds from or to New York 
made at Current Rates between Banks. 


Our Foreign Department, Montreal, is at 
the command of any American Bank or 
Trust Company for information or other 
service as well as for business. 


New York Agency: 63 and 65 Wall Street 


Telephone Numbers: Hanover 8057, 8058 
W. M. RAMSAY and C. J. CROOKALL, Agents 
London, England, Office: 53, Cornhill, E. C. 
J. B. DONNELLY, D.S.O., Manager 
. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 


LONDON OORRESPONDENTS 
} Royal Bank of Scotland 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


































THE ROYAL BANK 














handled upon 


Collections favorable terms 





Head Office : Capital & Reserves $35,000,000 
MONTREAL Total Assets . $550,000,000 
AZORES _, 
NORTH ATLANTIC 
MADEIMAnS 
74 Branches in 
WEST. INDI cane eS 2 
0 Cc E A N BRANCHES OF 





” al ae ee aed nce OF CANADA 
CANADA AND 
he = 
WEST INDIES 
CUBA 45 
PORTO RICO 3 | 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 6 | 
HAITI 1 | 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 16 | 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 4 | 
‘CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA | 
| ARGENTINA, BRAZIL & URUGUAY 5 
| COLOMBIA 1 
VENEZUELA 4 
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ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital Paid-up - - $9,700,000 
Reserve Fund - - $18,000,000 


Total Assets over - - $220,000,000 


Head Office, HALIFAX, N. S. 


General Manager’s Office, TORONTO, ONT. 
H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


Branches 


Canapa—In all the larger cities and towns and throughout each 
province—270 branches 

NEWFOUNDLAND—St. John’s and 20 other points 

Jamaica—Kingston and 9 other points 

Cusa— Havana 

Porto Rico—San Juan, Ponce and Fajardo 

Unitep States—New York, 52 Wall Street; Boston and Chicago 


Correspondents 


Lonpon, Enc.—London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
New Yorx—Bank of New York, N. B. A.; National Bank of Commerce 
New York Agency, 52 Wall Street 
H. F. PATTERSON, Agent 


F. W. MURRAY, Asst. Agent 


Collections made at lowest rates and returns promptly 
remitted. Accounts of Banks, Corporations and 
individuals carried on most favorable terms. 


Correspondence Solicited 











Paid-up Capital 
$5,000,000 


Reserve Funds 
$6,793,983 
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Head Office—TORONTO, CANADA 
ANADIAN COLLECTIONS from United States Banks and Business 


Houses receive prompt and accurate attention. Our numerous 
Branches and complete Agency arrangements throughout Canada enable 
us to provide an unexcelled collection service at moderate rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with banks and business people requir- 

ing Canadian connections. 
OUR extensive facilities are at your service. 
INTEREST allowed on deposits. 


Incorporated 1855 


BANK oF TORONTO | 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 


National Bank of — 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) ; 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits, - $14,007,482.96 
Assets in Cuba - : $145,597 ,273.90 


Member Qumettens mentee Association 

Depositary for the Government of Cuba Agent for Coinage of Cuban National Currency 
Head Office . . . . .. . . HAVANA, CUBA 

135 Branches and Agencies on the Island 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 




















JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ, Vice-President M. ESCOBAR, Vice-President 
R. E. ULBRICHT, Cashier 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS: W. H. MORALES VIRGILIO VIDAL VILA ELOY BELLINI 







E. JUNCADELLA 
DIRECTORS 


CHARLES M. LEWIS E. BERENGUER 













Jose M. Berriz—Wholesale Groceries Corsino Bustillo—Wholesale Groceries 
Ernest Gaye—General Agent French Trans- Manuel Otaduy—Sugar Planter 
atlantic Steamship Lines Florentino Suarez—Wholesale Groceries 






Oscar Fonts y Sterling—Attorney at Law 






Jose Gonzalez Covian— Wholesale Gro- 







Jose Lopez Rodriguez — Publisher and ceries 
Wholesale Stationer Sabas Emilio de Alvare — Wholesale Gro- 
Andrew W. Preston—President United Fruit ~~ ceries : F _— 





Co., Boston 
L. E. Brownson—President, Purdy & Hen- 





Tomas Fernandez Boada 








derson Co., Contracting Engineers Salvador Brito—Wholesale Hardware 
Manuel Schmid Jose Aixala—Wholesale Tobacco 
Manuel Escobar—V)ce-President W. A. Merchant—President 





International Exchange Operations a Specialty Correspondents in all Cities of the World 
New York Correspondent : BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK, 34 Wall St. 
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THE COLONIAL BANK | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1836. = 


Subscribed Capital, £3,000,000 * Paid-up, £900,000 
Reserve Funds, £350,000 
Head Office: LONDON 
BRANCHES: Manchester Branch, 21, York Street. 
Liverpool Branch, 25, Castle Street. 


CANADA: Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
AGENTS < FRANCE: Messrs. Cox & Co. (France) Ltd. 
INDIA: Messrs. Cox & Co. 


HMMA 





WEST INDIES-— 
ANTIGUA: St. Johns. BARBADOS: Bridgetown and_Speightstown., DOMINICA: 
Roseau. GRENADA: St. George’s and Grenville. JAMAICA: Kingston,”Annotto Bay, 
Falmouth, Lucea, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, Savanna-la-Mar 
and St. Ann’s Bay. ST. KITTS: Basseterre. ST. LUCIA: Castries. ST. VINCENT: 
Kingstown. TOBAGO: Scarborough. TRINIDAD: Port of Spain and Sam Fernando. 
BRITISH GUIANA: Demerara—Georgetown and Mahaica; Berbice—New Amsterdam, 


WEST AFRICA— 
GOLD COAST: Accra and Seccondee. NIGERIA: Lagos, Kano, Jos and Port Harcourt. 
SIERRA LEONE: Freetown—and other Branches shortly to be opened. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


Current Accounts are opened by the Bank in London and at its Branches, Interest at 2 
per cent. per annum is allowed on Daily Balances in London, 
Deposits are received by the Bank in London and at its Branches subject to notice of 
withdrawal or special arrangement, 
ial and Foreign Exchange.—The Bank issues Letters of Credit, Drafts_on Demand, 
Telegraphic Transfers, Negotiategs approved Bills of Exchange, Receives Bills for Col- 


ection. 
Imports and Exports.—The Bank offers special facilities for financing Imports and Exports. 


New York Agency: 22 William Street 


GERALD R. MACINTYRE, Agent. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


Head Office: 71, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 








($5 = £1, 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - $294,392,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 47,102,720 
RESERVE FUND - - 48,375,525 


DEPOSITS, &. - -  1,629,692,180 
ADVANCES, &. - = 678,817,955 














THIS BANK HAS ABOUT 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 
Colonial and Foreign Department : 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Agency of Foreign and Colonial Banks is undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. THE LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK LTD. 


Auxiliary: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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African Banking 
Corporation, Ltd. 


Head Office: 


63 London Wall, London, E. C. 2 





Subscribed Capital . ‘ $10,000,000 
Called-up Capital . ; , 5,000,000 
Reserve Liability , : 5,000,000 
Reserve y ; ‘ , 1,800,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Right Honorable THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., Chairman 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON 
SOLOMON B. JOEL, J.P. 
Sir GODFREY Y. LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 
The Right Honorable VISCOUNT MIDLETON, K.P. 
WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, J.P. 


Manager in London—JOHN MARTIN WALLACE 
Secretary—ALEXANDER DUNCAN Sub Manager—REUBEN CLARKE 
General Manager in South Africa—JAMES S. SHIEL, Cape Town 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Arcturus Durban (PineStr.) Johannesburg Mossel Bay Queenstown 
Benon} Durbanville ** President Str. Nieuwoudtville Salisbury 
Bethlehem East London “ West Noorder Paar] Sea Point 
Bloemfontein Flagstaff Keiskama Hoek North End Shamva 
Boksburg Fransch Hoek Kimberle Oudtshoorn Springs 
Bulawayo Gatooma King William’s Town Paar Stanger 
Burghersdorp Germiston Klipdam Philadelphia Stutterheim 
Calvinia Graaff- Reinet Koffyfontein Pietermaritzburg Tweefontein 
Cape Town Grahamstown Koksta Piquetber; Umtata 

“ Caledon Str. Hermon Malmesbury Plumste Wellington 

* Long Str. Idutywa Molteno Port Elizabeth Whittlesea 
De Doorns Jagersfontein Montagu Porterville Windhuk 
Durban Jeppestown Moorreesburg Pretoria Worcester 

Wynberg 
BANKERS 

The Bank of England The London Joint City & MidlandBank, Ltd. 


The Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted with our 
Head Office in London and our Branches in South Africa 


New York Agency, 64 Wall Street 


WILLIAM LOGAN, Agent 
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| Italo Belgian Bank 
Societe Anonyme 
i Head Office: Antwerp, 48 Place de Meir 


Capital, . . Frs 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund, Frs. 19,000,000 

















eneeersy 








Branches: 
France—Paris, 62 rue de la Chaussee d’Antin 
Great Britain—London, 50 Old Broad St., E. C. 2 
Argentine—Buenos Aires 
Brazil—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Campinas 
Chili—Santiago, Valparaiso 
Uruguay— Montevideo 





South America 


Every class of banking business trans- 
acted 


Correspondents in all principal places in | 




















—_ de la Isla de Cuba 


Capital - - $8,000,000 
Head Office: 81 Aguiar St. Havana 


Aco 






AACN 


Established 1856 41 Branches 








iM ae 





_ OUR 4) BRANCHES, IN CUBA, PLACE US IN A POSITION TO 
_ HANDLE COLLECTIONS, PAYMENTS BY CABLE OR ANY OTHER 
BANKING BUSINESS ENTRUSTED 10 US TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE 


Member American Bankers Association 



















The Union Bank of Australia, Limited 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Authorized and Issued Capital ‘ . £7,500,000 


Paid-up Capital, aaeeneel 
Reserve Fund, £2,570,000 Together . 5,070,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. 5,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves . £10,070,000 
Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 


Manager—W. J. ESSAME Assistant Manager—W. A. LAING 


Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 180, viz.:— 
In Victoria, 41; In South Australia, 14; In New South Wales, 38; In Western Australia, 21; 
In Queensland, 19; In Tasmania, 3; In New Zealand, 44. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular 














Books for Bankers 


The Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. A complete catalogue of all books on 
financlal topics will be sent to any address on application 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















MACAFEE & COMPANY LTD. 


5 COPTHALL COURT, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Cable Address: CHANBROMAC, LONDON 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


Dealers in Investment Bonds and Shares 


Act as FINANCIAL and GENERAL AGENTS in GREAT BRITAIN for Foreign Firms 
and Corporations 


BANKERS, LONDON—Barclay’s Bank Ltd.; National Bank of Scotland; International 
Banking Corporation. NEW YORK —Natiena! City Bank 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C,2 
OVER 1,450 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





Subscribed Capitai - £38,053,445 
Paid-up Capital - > 10,797,195 
Reserve Fund - = 10,797,195 


Deposits (D«. 31,0799) = + 371,742,389 











OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN 





Rt. Hon. R. MCKENNA—Chairman 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD, 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland Over 150 Offices in Scotiand 




























UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, Lt. 


Established in 1833 ($5 = £1) 
Subscribed Capital - - - - $191,070,000 
Paid-up Capital - «© «© « « 37,314,000 
Reserve Fund °.'-2« 2e© © » 31,859,560 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


PRINCES STREET OFFICE (Union): 2, Princes Street, E.C.2. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE (Smiths): 1, Lombard ‘Street, E.C.3. 
CORNHILL OFFICE (Prescott’s) : 50, Cornhill, E.C.3. 


The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and 
Correspondents in all parts of the world. 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE 


business transacted. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 





FRENCH AUXILIARY: 


LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (FRANCE) LTD. 
Offices at London, Paris, Antwerp, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Brussels, Havre, Marseilles and Nice 



























DE BANQUES SUISSES. 


St. Gall, Zurich, Winterthur, 


Aarau, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne. 








BRANCHES IN 


Lichtensteig Wil Wohlen Ruti Fleurier 

Rapperswil Flawil Liestal La Chaux-de-Fonds Couvet 

Rorschach Gossau (St. Gall) Laufenburg Montreux St. Fiden 
Baden Aadorf Vevey 





Capital paid up - Frs. 70,000,000 
Reserves - - - “ 15,000,000 


Every Description of Banking Business. 





Documentary Credits. Large Foreign Exchange Dealers. 














Bank of Liverpool & Martins Limited 


Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital Subscribed . ‘ , $85,955,600 
Capital Paid Up . ‘ : 10,744,450 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits 7,571,435 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1919 343,229,605 
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266 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks 
on usual Terms 
































Swiss Bank Corporation 
SWITZERLAND : Basle, Zurich, Geneva, St. Gall, Lausanne, 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Neuchatel 


Bienne, Chiasso, Herisau, Le Locle, Nyon, Aigle, Morges, Rorschach, Vallorbe 


LONDON OFFICE, 43, LOTHBURY, E. C. 2. 
Generat Manacer: X. CASTELLI 


Capital Issued and F - Paid Up, $20,000,000 
Reserves . ; $6,200,000 
Deposits . ' ; ; . $165,000,000 


The Bank wishes to draw the special attention of the American 
public to their WEST END BRANCH: 1Ic Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place, S. W. 1., which has large visitors’ rooms and is situated in 
the very centre of the WEST END of London and in the immediate 
neighborhood of all the important hotels. 


Banking Business of every Description Transacted 


Travellers checks cashed, and telegraphic and mail payments made to 
all Countries of the World 


Please write for our Financial and Commercial Review, 1919 























THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Head Office, TOKYO 


(No. 1 Suruga-cho, Nihonbashi-ku) 


Capital Subscribed . . . . Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up. . . « Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund (Jan. 1920) . Yen 20,900,000.00 


BRANCHES 
Fukagawa (Tokyo), Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nishi (Osaka), Osaka, Otaru, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu, Yokohama 
New York Agents 


Bankers Trust Co. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
The National City Bank of New York 


London Agents 


Barclays: Bank, Ltd. London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 
Paris Agents 
Banque de 1’Union Parisienne Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris 


Bombay Agent 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 
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[  SKANDINAVISKA 
| KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 

















Branches 
In All Parts of Sweden 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
KR. 182,000,000 


Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 








Foreign Exchange bought and sold, bills collected, deposit 
and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 





| 
| 














Den Danske 
Landmandsbank 


Hypothek-og Vekselbank 
COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 


Telegraphic Address—Landmandsbank 





Paid-up Capital, Kr. ee) on £8,018,480 
u 

Reserve Fund, Kr. 45,000,000 $39,050,000 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 

Aalborg | Zarum | Kolding {| Nykjébing F. Slangerup 

Bagsvirad | ¥Fejd Kolind | Mykjébing S. | Stubbekjébing 

Bandholm | Predericia Korstr | Mysted | Sdénderho 

Bramminge Grenaa | DLangeskov Roslev | Thisted 

Durup Holbik Maribo Rédby 

Elsinore | Huruap Nakskov Saxkjébing Vejle 

Esbjerg Hérsholm Nordby Skagen Vestervig 

Eskildstrup  Kallundborg | MNyborg | Skive Srb&k 








The Bank transacts every kind of legitimate Banking Business 


Managers } 
E. Gliickstadt C. Harhoff O. Ringberg i 
E. Rasmussen, Vice-Manager 



































Banca Italiana di Sconto 


Capital fully paid . : : Lire 315,000,000 
Reserve 7 ; : , ” 45,000,000 


Deposits and Current Accounts to 
3lst October, 1919 . , . “ 2,974,000,000 


Correspondents of the Royal Italian Treasury and Agents 
of the National Institute for Foreign Exchange 


Chairman: Senator GUGLIELMO MARCONI 
Managing Director: Gr. Uff. ANGELO POGLIANI 


Central Management and Head Office : ROME 


BRANCHES IN ITALY 
Abbiategrasso Ceri assa Superiore Riposto 
Acqui ae ee Se Riva di ‘Trento 
Chieri Melegnano ROME 
MESSINA Rossano 
MILANO Rovereto 
Conegliano MONZA ——— 
Cosenza Mortara ’ erno on 
Cotrone NAPLES ampierdarena 


L 
Cremona e 
Cuggiono eg Inferior 
Novi Ligure 


t ‘uneo 
Avellino Domodossola 
re Empoli yn a 
Erba Incino Padua 


Bedonia a PALERMO 4 
Belluno Parma Termini Imerese 


Benevento Perugia Tern 

Bergamo TORINO 

BIELLA Pietrasanta Tortona 

BOLOGNA — = Cadore 

Bolzan nerolo 

Bozsolo o Pirano d’Istria 

BRESCIA 

BUSTO-ARSIZIO 

Cagliari 

Caltanissetta Pontedera 

Canta Portogruaro Varese 
VEN 


Carate Brianza Lentini Potenza 
{ Licata Prato Vercelli 
Lido di Venezia Reggio Calabria VERONA 
MANTOVA Rho Vicenza 
Marsala Rimini Vigevano 
Special Letters of Credit-Branch in Rome: 20 Piazza p1 SpPaGNA 
(formerly Sesast1 & Co.) 


Every Description of Banking and Exchange 
'Business Transacted 


Foreign Branches’: 


New York: Italian Discount?& Trust Co., Sao Paulo; Santos: (Brazil) 

399 Broadway Massowah (Red Sea): Banca per |’ Africa 
Paris: 2°Rue le Peletier Orientale 
Marseilles: 10 Rue de Noailles Batoum: Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto 
Constantinople: (Turkey ) Tiflis: Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto 


Clearing Agents in London: Barclays Bank, Ltd. 























The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
(Successors to The Sumitomo Bank) 


($0.50=1 Yen) 


.- »* 15,000,000.00 
o « 3,750,000.00 
. «+ 174,180,000.00 


Head Office : OSAKA, JAPAN 


| 

Capital Paid up . 
| 

BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 
| 

| 


Reserve Fund 
Deposits (Dec. 31, 1919) 





K. YUKAWA, Esq., Managing Director S. YOSHIDA, Esq., Managing Director 
T. KANOH, Esa.. “ . N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq,, “ “ 
New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
S. IMAMURA, Agent 
HOME OFFICES 


Osaka (7) Fa (3) Yokohama Kobe Kyoto (2) Nagoya 
Shimonoseki Moj Hiroshima Hakata Hyogo Niihama 
Kurume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Yanai Onomichi 


Foreign Branches—Shanghai, New York, Seattle, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Bombay 
Affiliated Bank: The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
Chief Bankers in New York and London— National City Bank of New York, New York 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 
Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection drafts and telegraphic transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, besides doing general banking business 

































National Bank of Egypt 


Established under Egyptian Law June, 1898, with the exclusive right to issue Notes payable 
at sight to bearer 
(£1-—$5) 


Capital . . $15,000,000 


(in 300,000 Shares of $50 each, fully paid) 


Reserve Fund . , $10,000,000 


Governor—F. T. ROWLATT, ESQ. 


Head Office—CAIRO 


Londen Committee 
E. W. P. FOSTER, C.M.G. SIR CARL MEYER, BART. 
HON. ALGERNON MILLS HON. SIDNEY PEEL, D.S.O., M.C. 


London Agency—6 and 7 King William St., London, E.C.4 
Manager—J. T. BEATY-POWNALL Assistant Manager—A. F. GILLBEE 
Accounts opened with traders and private persons 
Circular Notes issued 
Every kind of Banking business transacted 


Offices in Egypt at Cairo (Head Office), Alexandria, Assiout, Assuan, 
Benha, Beni-Suef, Chibin-el-Kom, Damanhur, Fayoum, Keneh, Luxor, 
Mansourah, Minieh, Mousky (Cairo), Port Said, Rod-el-Farag (Cairo), 
Sohag, Tantah,and Zagazig; and in the Soudan at Khartoum, Port Soudan, 
Suakim, and the Sub-Agencies at El-Obeid. Tokar, and Wad-Medani. 



































The Bank of Chosen 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government, 1909 


Capital Subscribed . noe . . Yen 80,000,000 
Fully Peid-Up . . . Ig - . Yen 40,000,000 
~ i) © «ss Yen 600,000,000 


Total Resources . . 


Head Office, Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) 


Governor, S. MINOBE Deputy Governor, T. KANO 
Directors 
T. MISHIMA Y. KIMURA S. OHTA S. KATAYAMA 
Principal Branches: 

Cuosen: (Kvrea) Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Wonsan, Fusan, Taiku. 

Mancnvuria: Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Newchang, Harbin, Antung. 

Japan: Tokyo, Osaka. Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

Cuiwa: Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, Tsinan. 

Srperra: Vladivostok. 


New York Agency, 165 Broadway 


T. Fujimaki, Agent 




















Banco del Peru 


y Londres 


LIMA, PERU 


Subscribed and , 
Paidap Capital; £500,000 
Reserve Fund. . £P206,520 


BRANCHES IN; 
Arequipa Callao Cerro de Pasco 
Chiclayo Y Gasso 


Huacho uaraZ 
Mollendo 
Pacasmayo Piura Trujillo 
Letters of Credit, Drafts, and Cable 
Transfers issued, Bills negotiated, 
advanced upon, or sent for collection 





Al hid 
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Agents in London 


Tue Anoto-Soutn American Bank, Lrp., 
Op Broap Street, Lonnon, E. C. 
Paris Committee, 8, Rue Hattvy 


Agents in New Yorb : 
The Anglo-South American Bank, Lid., 


60 Wall Street 
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Capital paid up - - 


Branches 


BANK OF ATHENS 


Head Office: ATHENS 


(Drs. 5 = $1) 


$9,600,000 


GREECE: in all the principal towns 
EGYPT: Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said 
TURKEY: Constantinople (Galata and Stamboul) Smyrna 
ENGLAND: London, 22 Fenchurch Street 


“ 


American Express Co. 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 








Manchester, 57 Mosley Street 


Principal Correspondents in New York 
Irving National Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 


National City Bank 

















Banco Portugués do Brasil 


Cable Address, BRASILUSO 


Capital Rs. 50:000:000$000 
Head Office: RIO DE JANEIRO 


VISCOUNT DE MORAES, Presipent 
ALBERTO GUEDES, Ese., Manacine Director 


Every description of banking business transacted 


Special attention paid to collections 


New York Agents 


Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Bank ot New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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and Tasmania 








LONDON OFFICE, 7 Lethbury, E. C. 


Trade Bills discounted or collected. Foreign Bills bought or collected. 
all parts by Drafts, Telegraphic or Cable Transfers. Circular and other Letters of Credit 
issued, available in Australasia and Abroad for Touring and Commercial needs. 
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VICTORIA, Head Office and 130 Branches NEW SOUTH WALES, Sydney und 11 Branches 
S. AUSTRALIA, Adelaide and 41 Branches WEST. AUSTRALIA, Perth and 29 Branches 
Agents in all important towns in New South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Moneys remitted to 


Tien tt ttt tt ( tin = 
- National Bank of Australasia, Ltd. | 
= = 
= National Dank OF AUS asia, : 
= ESTABLISHED 1858 = 
z Head Cates: ees Ey 
= Authorized Capital . $25,000,000 2 
= Capital Paid Up . . _ . . 10,000,000 = 
= Reserve Fund. . . . 5,700,000 = 
= Reserve Liability . . -" . . 4,140,000 2 
= DIRECTORS = 
= Sir JOHN GRICE, Chairman HON. F. G. CLARKE, M.L.C = 
= EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., Vice-Chairman BOWES KELLY, Esa. = 
= J. NEWMAN BARKER, Esa. HUGH M. STRACHAN, Esa. = 
= Auditors: C. H. TUCKETT, F.C.P.A., JOHN BISHOP, F.C. P.A. = 
= Solicitors: MALLESON, STEWART, STAWELL and NANKIVELL = 
= MOULE, HAMILTON and KIDDLE Z 
= Chief Manager: Deputy Chief Manager: Chief Inspector: = 
= E. H. WREFORD AMES WILSON A. ED ADES = 
= OFFICES = 


al 











LIMITED 
Established 1853 
Authorized Capital . ... . 
Subscribed Capital . .. 
Paid-up Capital . .. 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors 





MELBOURNE - 403 Collins Street 
SYDNEY - -« 
BRISBANE - - 313 Queen Street 
ADELAIDE- - 








Cor. Pitt and Moore Sts. 


87 King William Street 


The] ondon Bank «Australia 


$14,430,335 
7,789,985 
3,973,920 
2,668,980 
3,816,060 


LONDON OFFICE 71 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 


106 Branches and Agencies throughout }Eastern Australia 


OLIVER MORRICE WILLIAMS, Inspector and General Manager 



































anca Commerciale Italiana 
Head Office, MILAN, ITALY 


Authorized Capital . 
Capital fully paid . , 
Surplus ‘ , ‘ 
Resources ‘ 


F ive Lin = One Dollar 


$80,000,000 
$52,000,000 
$23,191,250 
; $1,698,300 


Chairman 
SILVIO BENIGNO CRESPI 
Managing Directors 


PIETRO FENOGLIO 


GIUSEPPE TOEPLITZ 


General Managers 


ANNIBALB GHISALBERTI 


MINO GIANZANA 


GIACOMO TEDESCHI 
LODOVICO TOEPLITZ 


Deputy General Managers 


RENATO ANGELICI 
LUIGI BATTINELLI 


ADOLFO COMELLI 
BRUNO DOLCETTa 


BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Acireale Como Novara Sassari 
Alessandria Ferrara Oneglia Savona 
Ancona Florence Padova Schio 
Bari Foligno Palermo Sestri-Ponente 
Barletta Genoa Parma Siena 
Bergamo Gorizia Perugia Siracusa 
Biella Ivrea Pescara Spezia 
Bologna Leece Piacenza Taranto 
Bolzano Lecco Pisa Termini Imerese 
Brescia Leghorn Prato Trapani 
Busto Arsizio Lucca Reggio Calabria Trento 
Cagliari Messina Reggio Emilia Trieste 
Caltanissetta ilan Rome Turin 
Canelli Modena Salerno Udine 
Carrara Monza Saluzzo Venice 
Catania Naples San Pier D’Arena Verona 
Vicenza 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


Banca Commerciale Italiana (France) : 
Marseille and other important cities. 

Banque Francaise et Ly ae pour 
Paenesione du Sud: PARI 


Yokohama, Yiegivestel and import- 
ant cities in the Far Ea 

Banca della Svizzera Ttaliana: LU- 
GANO and important points. 


Crédit Anversois: ANTWERP and 


Filiale der Triester Depestion Bank: 
VIENNA. 
Banca Italo-Magiara: BUDAPEST 


BRUSSELS and all important cities. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana e Bul- 


garia: A. 
Banque Francaise et Iitalienne pour Banca Com mercial Italiana e Rume- 
l’Amerique du Sud: BUENOS AIRES, ao BUC THA RES ‘i m 
RIO de JANEIRO and other import- Banco Italiano: LIMA and other 
ant cities in Argentine and Brazil. points. 


— 








Banque Industrielle de Chine: Can- 
ton, Hongkong, Shanghai, Singapore, 


Banco Frances de Chile: SANTIAGO, 
VALPARAISO. 

Through its many branches and affiliations this bank offers a commercial bank- 

ing service that is exceptionally broad and complete. Our New York agents 

will be glad to confer with bankers regarding the extension of their activities 

abroad., 


_@New York Agency, 165 Broadway 


Agents 
GUIDO PEDRAZZINI JOHN STEWART DURLAND 
SIRO FUSI EDOARDO ROFFI 
ERNESTO GAMPER F. SAROLI 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


Incorporated by Special Imperial Charter, 1899 


Head Office: TAIPEH, TAIWAN 


| Capital Subscribed... FAN ....... Yen 60,000,000 
| Capital Paid Up..... iQue... ...- Yen 45,000,000 
Reserve and Surplus. Qe ....... Yen 10,330,000 


Directors 


TETSUTARO SAKURAI, Esq., KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq., 
President Vice-President 


SHINGO MINAMI, Esq. T. IKEDA, Esq. 
MASUMI ESAKI, Esq. KUMEMATU MORINAGA, Esq. 
TADASU HISAMUNE, Esq. GUNJI KAWASAKI, Esq. 


BRANCHES: 
JAPAN—Tokyo (General Manager’s Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama, 
Moji. 
TAIWAN—Ako, Giran, Kagi, Karenko, Keelung, Makung, Nanto, 
Pinan, Shinchiku, Taichu, Tainan, Takow, Tamsui, Toyen. 
CHINA—Amoy, Canton, Foochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 








OTHERS—Hongkong, London, New York, Singapore, Semarang, 
Soerabaia, Batavia, Bombay, Bangkok. 


New York Office: 165 Broadway 


MASUMI ESAKI, Agent 


London Office: 58 Old Broad Street 


New York Correspondents: 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK HANOVER NATIONAL BANE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
IRVING NATIONAL BANE EQUITABLD TRUST COMPANY 


Cable Transfers, Drafts, and Letters of Credit issued; the 
Negotiation and Collection of Bills of Exchange and other 
Banking Business transacted through our various Branches 
as well as correspondents in all parts of the world; offers 
E exceptional facilities for handling transactions in the Far East. 









































=e Bank Australia 


Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government 
Established 1912 


HEAD OFFICE - SYDNEY 


Bankers to the Government 
of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, South Australian 
State Government, Western 
Australian State Government 
and the Tasmanian State 
Government 








30 Branches in the Principal Cities 
and Towns of Australia 

6 Branches in London and England 

2801 Savings Bank Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, Papua, 
New Britain, Solomon Islands, 








Head Office e 
Sydney, New South Wales and the Pacific Islands 


Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World 


Banking and Exchange Business 


Of every description transacted within the Australian Common- 
wealth, United Kingdom, United States, Canada and Abroad. 


On 31st December, 1919 


General Bank Deposits....... ...-........-...------- $196,653,855 
Other Dtems. ................-00---cecccccccsecccocccoccces 22,977.385 
Savings Bank Depesits........-........--------+----- 88,457,435 


$308,088,675 


Cable Remittances made to, and Drafts drawn on United States; 
Canada and foreign places direct 


Letters of Credit issued to any part of the World 
Bills Negotiated or Forwarded for Collection 
Current Accounts Opened. Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Advances made against approved Securities 


JAMES KELL, Deputy Governor DENISON MILLER, Governor 


1920 
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ank of New Zealand 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861 


Bankers to the Government of New Zealand, which holds Prefer- 
ence Shares in the Bank for $3,649,875, and guarantees 
its Redeemable Stock $2,579,186 
Paid-up Capital ($11,095,561) and Reserve Fund 
GHAR MBE RTS) occ ccccccccsee seenceuunes es Sere . $22,531,836 





Undivided Profits ............ isthe hi aches bw neiiakaars 711,599 
ictiincittheibwimtedniane onewe coceee SASBR 280 
Aggregate Assets at 3lst March, 1919................. 210,299,500 
Head Office: 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


General Manager: WILLIAM CALLENDER 


London Office: 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. C. 
Manager: ALEXANDER KAY 





THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND has Branches at Aukland, Blenheim, Christchurch, 
Dannevirke, Dunedin, Gisborne, Hamilton, Hastings, Invercargill, Masterton, Napier, Nelson, New 
Plymouth, Oamaru, Palmerston North, Queenstown, Rotorua, Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington, 
and has also Branches or Agencies at 179 other towns in New Zealand, at Melbourne and Sidney in 
Australia, Suva and Levuka in Fiji, and Apia in Samoa, also Agents in all the principal Cities in the 
World. 


The Bank has facilities for conducting every description of Banking Business. 

It is prepared to negotiate at any of its Branches Bills drawn in dollars or sterling under Credits 
established by its American Agents, and to issue Drafts or Credits, either in dollars or sterling, on any 
of the principal Cities in North America. 


Chief Agents in New York: IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Chief Agents in San Francisco: FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Other Agents in United States: 


American Express Company. Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., 
Bank of Italy. Chicago. 

Bank of Montreal. Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Bank of Nova Scotia. International Banking Corporation. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Boston. Merchants National Bank of Boston. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. Morgan & Co., J. P., New York. 

Chase National Bank of New York. National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 


Columbia Trust Company, New York. National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


Crocker National Bank of San Francisco. National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 
Drexel and Co., Philadelphia. National City Bank of New York. 


Equitable Trust Company of New York. Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Los P0°yal Bank of Canada 


Angeles. Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd, 
First National Bank of Boston. Walker Bros., Salt Lake City. 
First National Bank of Chicago. Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 
Chief Agents in Canada: 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE BANK OF MONTREAL. 
Other Agents in Canada: 
American Express Company. Dominion Bank. 
Bank of Ottawa. Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Dominion Express Company, Toronto. Imperial Bank of Canada. 
Royal Bank of Canada. 














Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1865 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


AUSTRALIA 
PAID UP CAPITAL $2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND 
$5,500,000 
625,000 
3,125,000 
$9,250,000 


HEAD OFFICE: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SYDNEY: 105 PITT ST. MELBOURNE: 267 COLLINS ST. 
LONDON OFFICE: |! LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
New York Agents: NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 
BRANCHES AND SUB BRANCHES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Clarendon Gumeracha Moorook Port B hton 
Cleve Halbury Morgan Port Lincoln 
Cowell Hammond Mount Pleasant Port Pirie 
Crystal Brook Hawker Mount Torrens Port Victoria 
Cummins Hindmarsh Mundoora Port Vincent 
Curramulka Hoyleton Murray Bridge an 
y’ Denial Bay Kapunda Noarlunga Snowtown Wa rooka 
Booborowie Eden Valley Karoonda Owen Spalding Wilkawatt 
Brentwood Edithburgh Koolunga Springton Willalo 
Brinkworth Edwardstowp Lameroo Stansb Willunga 
Caltowie Freeling Loxton Streaky Ba Woodside 
Cambrai Georgetown Mannum Pinna: Swan Reach Yacka 
Carrieton Geranium McLaren Vale Port Adelaide Tailem Bend Yankalilla 
Ceduna Gulnare ¢ Minlaton Port Augusta ‘Lruro Yeelanna 
Yorke’ 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Bilis on all parts of Australasia purchased or collected. Drafts and Letters of 
Credit issued and Remittances cabled. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates 
tobe ascertained on application, and every other description of Banking and Ex- 
change business transacted. 





THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK | 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
Authorized Capital (25,000 Shares of Paid-Up Capital (25,000 Shares ot $50 
$50 each) $1,250,000 each) $1,250,000 
Reserve Fund, $3.509,000. Reserved Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Profits, $162,530 $1,250,000 
HEAD OFFICE - - - PERTH, W.A. 
DIRECTORS: 
Hon. Sir E. H. WITTENOOM, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., J.P., Chairman 


8S. F. MOORE, Eaq., J. P. W.T. LOTON, Esq., J. P. 
Sir E. A. STONE, E.C.M.G. NEIL MCNEIL, Esq., J.P. 


H. D. HOLMES, General Manager R. L. HERBERT, Manager 
A. L. JOHNSTON, Inspector F. A. KENDALL, Accountant 
Messrs. STONE, JAMES & PILKINGTON, Solicitors 
Messrs. O. L. HAINES, WYLIE & CO., Auditors 
LONDON AGENTS: THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, 11 Leadenhall Street, E. C.3 
Branches and Sub-Branches in Western Australia 
CRANBROOK KOOKYNIE NARROGIN 
CUBALLING 
SUNDERDIN NORT MP 
X HA TON 
LECRORA NUNGARIN 
MARBLE BAR PIN LLY 
QUAIRADING 
RAVENSTHORPE 
REDIN SOUTHERN CROSS 
MIDLAND JUNCTION ara 
=o GIN 
MOUNT BARKER WA 
ANOWNA MOUNT MAGNET WESTONIA 
COOLGARDIE KATANNING MT. MORGANS YORE 
Agents and Correspondents throughout Australasia and in ail parts of the Werld 
The Bank purchases Bills on Engiand and other countries, issues Drafts on its 
several Agents, and transacts every description of Banking business. 




















=>, I BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital ..... . £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund... £3,100,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


underthe Charter. .... £2,000,000 





£7,100,000 


Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. GC. 


gwood 
Port Melbourne 
hran 
da 


Williamstown 
Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 
Bright 
Castlemaine 
Chariton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Drouin 


Euroa 

Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 


Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwell 


h 
Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 
St. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Stony Creek 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 
Featherston 
Feilding 
Gisborne 


ore 
Hamilton 


R. W. 


JEANS, 


General Manager 


Branches in Australia 


Victoria, Contd. 


Strathmerton 
Tallangatta 


Welshpool 
Wunghnu 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram-Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


NEW SOUTH 


Hurstville 
——— Ave 


Marrickville 
Newtown 
Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 
ega 
Bellingen 
Berrigan 
Blayney 
Broken Hill 
Cootamundra 


Corowa 
Crookwell 
Dorrigo 


Grafton 


N. 8. Wales, Contd. 


Grenfell 


laitland (West) 
[aitland (Hast) 
oree 
urwillumbah 
Musweilbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 
Nowra 

Orange 

Parkes 

Peak 





Hil 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Wennete 

agga-Wa 
Wee Waa _ 
Young 
QUEENSLAND 

Brisbane 


Beaudesert 


rns 
Charters Towers 
Chillagoe 


Hughenden 
Ipswic 
Kingaroy 


Richmond 
Rockhampton 


Branches in New Zealand 


Mangonui 
Marton 
Masterton 
Matamata 
Morrinsville 
Motu 


Napier 
New Plymouth 
ta 


Paimerston (Nth.) 
Patea 


Rotorua 
Stratford 


Queensland, Contd. 





TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Burnie 
Deloraine 
Devonport 
Fingal 
Latrobe 
Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 





Te Kuiti 


Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 
Bank of New York 


Hanover National Bank, New York 


National Bank of Commerce, New York 


UNITED STATES: 

Bank o: 

Com’! Nat. a, of Chicago 

change Nat. Bank of Geicage 
Bank, Chi 


National Cit: 
) ee 
Corn E 


f New York 


Titinots Trust & Savin 
National Bank of 


Fourth Street Nat. Bank, Philadelphia 
bats Fargo Nevada National Bank of 


an Franc 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia and 


New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. 


Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 


Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, negotiable in all parts of the world. 








{ 








Up to the 

Minute Bank 

Corn Exchange National 
| Philadelphia 


A ee OU > 


Of Course 


we want your business, but we want it 
on a basis that will pay you as well 
as ourselves. We want it because we 
have proper facilities for handling it. 
Don’t worry over poor service—send 
your business to 


“CORN EXCHANGE” 


PHILADELPHIA 


t 
t 
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Established 1846 


The Bankers Magazine 


Published Monthly by 
BOSTON THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY CHICAGO 
127 Federal St. at 253 Broadway, New York 5 No. LaSalle St. 


CAGLE ADDRESS : *'BANKMAG,"’ NEW YORK 





JUNE 1920 





CONTENTS 


Copyright 1920 by The Bankers Publishing Company 


PAGE 
The Job of Getting an Office Observations of An Outsider 


Great Buying of Luxuries : Banking and Commercial Law 


Depreciation in the Value of Govern- : . 
International Banking and Finance.. 
ment Bonds 
‘ bE The Financial Situation of France.. 
A Foreign Finance Corporation of . , 
Adequate Size Greece After the War 
Easing of the Credit Situation The New Belgian Loan 


Credit Danger Signals janking and Financial Industry.... 
Seventh National Foreign Trade Con- . 
Tne Bank of America 
vention 
Better Credit Methods in the Imple- 


ment Industry Banking and Financial Notes 


Taking the Noise Out of Banking... 





ENTERED IN THE POGT-OFFICE AT NEW YORK AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 











A Large List of Municipal Bonds 


We own and offer an unusually ‘arge and diversified list 
of} bonds of ‘counties, cities, towns and school districts 


Twenty-seven States are represented 
Particulars on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Milwaukee Minneapolis 






































Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 

in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 

South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 
Authorized Capital - . . : . $50,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - - $30,970,500 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserve Funds - $19,742,625 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - - $23,227,875 
Aggregate Assets 30th June, 1919 - $306,125,415 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
West End Branch: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Adjoining the Royal Colonial Institute) 








Board of Directors: 
WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esa. 
SIR D. M. BARBOUR, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G. JAMES FAIRBAIRN FINLAY, Esa., C.S.1. 
EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esa. HORACE PEEL, Esq. 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esa WILLIAM SMART, Esa. 
RT. HON. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I1., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., G.B.E. 


J. P. GIBSON, NOEL JENNINGS, JOHN JEFFREY, Joint General Managers 
FRANCIS SHIPTON, London Manager HERBERT G. HOEY, Secretary 


London Bankers: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK, Ltd. 


Over 360 Branches and Agencies throughout Cape Province, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Portuguese 
East Africa, British East Africa, South West Africa and 
Belgian Congo. 


AGENCIES IN ROTTERDAM AND AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


New York Agency: 68 Wall Street 


W. H. MACINTYRE, Agent 


Every Description of Banking Business Transacted With Our Branches and Agencies. 
Bills Negotiated and Collected. Mail and Telegraphic Remittances Made. Letters 
of Credit and Drafts Granted on the Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 
Circular Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World 
and Commercial Letters of Credit Issued. 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
growing markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 
Paid-up Capital - - $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund- - - inne, 16,000,000 
Reserve Liability of ang) 3 
Proprietors - - - = 20,000,000 
SEER $56,000,000 
Aggregate Assets, 30th Sept., 1919, $335,181,245 
SIR JOHN RUSSELL FRENCH, K.B.E., General Manager 
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New Hebrides A Fut 
/ 3 BRANCHES 


2 Levuka 
Ota 
su 


re. 5,000,000; area, 2,974,581 sq. oO ELBOURNE 
Pintini aac eOsioan le, UST suann 
$301,662,500; sapdatn, $369,754,000. HOBART 3 Brancues 


Value of Australia’s Products 
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# Auckland (° 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 
341 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes Issued. 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
description of Australian Banking Business 


* - Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Agents In New Yor e National City Bank of New York. 
Agents in San Francisco, Bank of California National Association, Crocker National 
Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 





















































For American Travelers in Kurope 


NDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 

you should pay especial 
attention to the financial 
arrangements for travel 
abroad. 


This Company—an inter- 
national bank with world- 
wide facilities—is equipped 
to serve you and your 
customers’ interests in every 
possible way. 


At our European offices, 
which are American banks 
with American methods, 
checking accounts can be 
opened on which interest 
is paid—a great conveni- 
ence abroad. Accounts may 
be opened here or at our 
foreign offices at current 
exchange rates. 


Guaranty Circular Letters 
of Credit are a personal in- 
troduction at the best banks 
and give command of funds 
throughout Europe. Guar- 
anty Travelers Checks will 
complete the financial pro- 
tection of your customers. 


You may leave your se- 
curities in our custody, here 
or abroad, subject to order 
by mail or cable. We 
assume responsibility for 
their physical safety, and 
collect and credit the in- 
come. 


We invite your corres- 
pondence regarding these 
and other ways in which 
we can be of service. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON 


CaPITAL AND Surptus - $50,000,000 


LIVERPOOL 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


REsouRcEs OVER - $800,000,000 





THE TEST OF TODAY 


‘ Hoggson Brothers have designed and 
built Banks for Twenty Years, but 
our practical usefulness should be 
judged by what we are doing today. 


We now have Bank Construction 
under way from New York to Montana 
and from Wisconsin to Louisiana. 


Our Organization of Bank Special- 
ists, Architects and Engineers is 
able at this moment to furnish actual 
data on today’s costs, today’s mate- 
rials, today’s banking technique and 
today’s most approved design. 








HOGGSON BROT 
BANK BUILDERS 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
First National Bank, Chicago 











“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS ” 


“YORK” 


BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


ASK 


Clearing House Association f York 
Federal Reserve Bank vi York 
Chase National Bank ee seule York 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank. y York 
Corn Exchange National Bank... N York 
Central-Union Trust C ee ‘ York 
Empire Safe Deposit Co. (Equitable Building York 
Equitable Trust Co N York 
First National N York 
Guaranty Trust Co vr York 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. oon York 
International Trust C e 

American National Bank San Francisco 
American Trust Company cecoccc eet. Louls 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society Philadelphia 
Mellon National Bank Pittsburgh 
Union Trust C Pittsburgh 
City National Bank.. .-.-Bvansville, Ind. 
Detroit Trust Co Detroit 
First National Bank ..--Milwaukee 
Fourth National Bank Atlanta, Ga. 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co Cleveland 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.. 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co Baltimore 
Travelers Insurance Co -.«-Hartford 
Royal Bank of Canada ° Canada 
Sun Life Assurance Co.... Montreal, P. Q. 


“The latest development in vault design and con- 
struction is represented in “YORK” giant money 
vaults installed in the largest banks and financial insti- 
tutions being built today.” 

‘“CoNSTRUCTION MAGAZINE”—Issue of Dec., 1918. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh St. Paul San Francisco New Haven, Conn. 





Chestnut Street west of Broad 


ORGANIZED in 1900, 
The Franklin National 


Bank of Philadelphia has 
capital of one million 
dollars, surplus and profits 
of four and a half million 
dollars, and total resources 
of over seventy million dol- 
lars,—a record of growth, 
substantial and unequalled. 





30 Years 


in 
Export Banking 





23 Branches in South America 
8 Offices in Spain, France and England 
Direct Connections with India 





pps KNOWLEDGE 
of the needs and habits 
of the people, acquired by 
years of experience and 
actual residence in the 
countries themselves, is es- 
sential when transacting 
business abroad. 
Mary of our Foreign 


Branches have been 
established 30 years 


Our facilities are at your 
disposal through your own 
bank if desired. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
Head Office F. C Harding, Agent Capital and Reserves 


over twelve and a half 


London Alfred Wiastanley, Sub-Agent million pounds sterling 

















In Appearance, Too, 
Brown’s Is Superior 


O wonderfully satin-smooth is Brown’s that it 
fairly invites the pen to glide easily over its 
surface. Your instant impression of superiority is 
fully confirmed in time. 
For Brown’s is tough. It is made of pure white 
rags, without strong bleaching chemicals. Timecan- 
not fade it,neither will it discolor, stain or weaken. 


For records that must Jast—legal documents, 
ledgers, ete.—Brown’s is used by county, state, 
city governments, and big business generally. It 
is Uncle Sam’s Standard. 

The additional cost of Brown’s is a trifle. The 
additional service it gives is a miracle. Get the 
best—it pays! 


BROWN’S 


Linen Ledger Papers 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass., U. 





Established 
1850 
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Hotel San Remo 


146 Central Park West (Entire Block) 
New York City 


Overlooking Central Park’s most picturesque 
lake. A most delightfully situated hotel of dis- 
tinctive atmosphere, appealing to permanent and 
transient guests of refined and discriminating 


tastes. 
Amid Beautiful Environments 
Booklet Upon Request Ownership Management 


EDMUND M. BRENNAN 
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BOOKS..ON..BANKING 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for Books 
on Banking. Acomplete catalogue of all books on 
financial topics will be sent to any address on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

















The North Jersey Shore at Its Best 


Opens June 19th 


The utmost in resort hotels. ‘Absolutely unrivalled, on the North Jersey 
Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest facilities and general environment, 


Accommodates 600. All rooms outside ones. Hot and Cold salt water in 
all bath rooms. Perfect service by white employees. 


New Monterey North Asbury Luxurious Grill 
Park, N. J. Exquisite Furnishings 
A la Carte Service 
Daily Concerts 
Alluring Jazz Band in Grill 


Largest and Finest Restaurant 
on North Jersey Coast 


New York Booking Office 
8 West 40th Street 


W.H. WESTWOOD 
N. Y. Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS 
Manager 
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National Cash 
Registers are sold 

in every civilized 
country in the world 


HERE is an office of The National 
Cash Register Company in every 
principal city in the world. 


No matter where a merchant is located, 
or what kind of business he is in; no 
matter what language he speaks, or 
what money he handles, he can quickly 
get the help of an up-to-date National 
Cash Register. 


It has taken 35 years of the hardest kind 
of work and study to build up this world- 
wide selling and service organization. 


The success of this organization, and of 
the great factory at Dayton, Ohio, is 
proof that up-to-date National Cash 
Registers provide the safest, quickest, 
and most satisfactory system for stores 
of all kinds everywhere. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 














HE abandoned plow—the growing scarcity of farm 
labor—is a condition that invites the practical co-opera- 
tion of farmer and banker, to their mutual benefit. 


A solution of the problem is to multiply the efficiency 
of the available man-power by replacing horses with the 
Case Kerosene Tractor in the many instances where this 
can be done to advantage. The same man who plows 
two acres a day with a two-horse plow can plow six to 
eighteen acres a day with a Case Kerosene Tractor and 
the proper equipment of Grand Detour Plows. More— 
he can plow it deeper and better. 


Under proper conditions, financing the purchase of Case 

Kerosene Tractors has been demonstrated as profitable 

Look for the to the banker, the farmer and the community as a whole. 
Our TradeMark Case Kerosene Tractors are built in standardized design, 
and in sizes to meet the requirements of most farms. 


Instructive catalogs free to any banker on request. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. BT-6, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


To avoid confusion tke § Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
ING MACHINE COM- 


PANY desires to have 
it known that it is not 
now and never has been 
interested in, or inany 
way connected or affli- 
ated with the J. I. Case 
Plow Works, or the 
Wallis Tractor Com- 


pany, or the J. I. Case TRADE MARKS REG US PAT OFF. 


Plow Works Co. KEROSENE ‘ 


NOTE: We want the public to know that our plows and harrows are NOT 
the Case plows and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 
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The Peoples Banking and Trust Company 
Marietta, Ohio 


The 1920 edition of “The Work of Weary 
and Alford Company” —a record of 
achievement in the production of modern 
bank and office buildings and banking 
interiors—is ready. Copies will be mailed 
upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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An Investment in 
Rubber Progress 





Identified with the Goodyear organization during 
almost its entire life has been a group of men 
devoted solely to the scientific development of 
rubber. 


Their department has been the laboratory from 
which have issued many Goodyear accomplish- 
ments measuring decisive progress in the use of 


rubber. 


From their work came the £rst American tire- 
making machine, the standard straight-side casing 
of today and the original Goodyear detachable rim. 





From their work also came the reliable piano-wire 
tire base, the tractive All-Weather tread and the 
powerful Goodyear Cord construction for pneu- 
matic tires. 

All our extensive annual outlay of funds, equip- 
ment and skill invested through these men has 
been unrestricted by the necessity of immediate 
profit. 

All their individual study and care has been applied 
with that singleness of purpose which seeks only a 
signal betterment of product. 





To their labors we attribute much of the conspicu- 
ous merit in Goodyear Tires and much of that 
confidence with which these tires are everywhere 
regarded. 


It is sustained effort like this which protects our 
good name and constitutes tangible warrant of in- 
cessant advancement quite as significant. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Offices Throughout the World 
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“‘Checks are 
money” 


SATETY 


Worth reading 


You'll see how easily some 
checks can be altered if you read 


“The Protection of Checks”—a 
book which tells about check- 
frauds and the various ways of 
preventing them. 


Write for a free copy 


George La Monte & Son 


Founpep 1871 


61 Broadway New. York 
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BLAIR & Co., 


INCORPORATED 


24 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








ESTABLISHED 1871 


The Dominion Bank 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
Sir EDMUND B. OSLER, President CLARENCE A. BOGERT, General Manager 
With Assets of over 140 million dollars and 
with branches and correspondents throughout 


Canada this bank is fully equipped to handle 


your Canadian business. 


London, Eng., Branch, 73 Cornhill New York Agency, 51 Broadway : 


S. L. JONES, Manager C. S. HOWARD, Agent 














THe GiRARD NATIONAL BANK : 


PHILADELPHIA | 


Capital ° ° ° ° #2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits ° e ° 7,030,000 


Deposits e . . ° - 65 220, v000 
JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, Vice-President DAVID J. MYERS, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier WALTER P. FRENCH, Assistant Cashier 7 


HAVE YOU A PHILADELPHIA ACCOUNT? 
YOU NEED ONE TO HANDLE YOUR BUSINESS PROPERLY 














